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HIS country was anciently known by the name of Iberia 
and Heſperia, which is faid to be derived from two of its 


ancient kings ; but it has not been ſufficiently proved that ever 


theſe kings were really exiſting. Heſperia, from which all its 


modern names are derived, is ſuppoſed to have been formed from 
the Phoenician word 470 or Gene, ſignifying a rabbit; this 
country, according to Varro, 

with thoſe animals. Some coins are ſtill remaining of the em- 


peror Adrian, on which a rabbit denotes Spain, intimating that, 
from time immemorial, this country has abounded with theſe 


creatures. The Greeks gave this country the name of 'Heſpe- 
ria, from its weſtern ſituation, It is indeed the moſt weſtern 


part of the continent of Europe, lying between 36 and 43 de- 


grees of north latitude, and between 8. 22. longitude, reckonin 


from the iſland of Ferro, the moſt weſtern of the Canary iſlands, 


It is bounded on the north by the Cantabrian ocean, or Bay of 
Biſcay; towards the eaſt, by the Pyrenean mountains, and the 
Mediterranean; by the great Atlantic ocean on the weſt; and 


by the Streights of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, which di- 
vide it from Africa, on the ſouth. The territory of Spain is 


about 700 miles in length from eaſt to weſt; and 480 in breadth 
from north to ſouth. = oo „ 

By the Romans, Spain, including Portugal, was divided into 
Hiſpania Citerior, or Tarraconenſis, and Hiſpania Ulterior; in 


Romans 
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alen, and Pliny, being over-run 


each of which were planted many Roman colonies. After the 
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Romans, it was' poſſeſſed by the Goths, and other barbarous 
nations; and then by the Moors; from whom it was gradually 


recovered by the Chriftians. This country is at preſent divided 
into fourteen kingdoms, or provinces. 8 
| Spain may he ſaid to enjoy a temperate and healthy air; nei- 


ther ſo cold as the northern regions, nor ſo burning as: the 
ſcorching heats of Africa. Dillon's Travels, 5. 
The chevalier de Bourgoanne ſays, that Spain is placed by 


nature in the moſt happy ſituation : ſurrounded by ſeas and 


mountains, ſhe enjoys a temperature of climate the maſt con- 
duc ive to health, and the moſt favourable to pleaſure. Bour- 
goanne Travels, vol. iii. 14. 55 


* 


In moſt of the provinces indeed the air is dry and pure; but 


in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, the days are immo- 


derately hot, eſpecially in the interior parts; but the reſt of the 
year is temperate and pleaſant. Even during the months above 
mentioned, it is cool and refreſhing in the ſhade; and ſo cold at 
night that it makes a traveller ſhiver. In the day- time, the vio- 
lent heat does not continue longer than four or five hours. On 
the mountains in the north, and near the ſea-coaſt, the air is 
much leſs fultry in the ſummer than in the ſouth ; eſpecially on 
the lower grounds, and at a diſtance from the ſea, It ſeldom 
rains here, except about the equinoxes, and the froſts are ver 
gentle towards the ſouth; but on the mountains, in the no 
and north-eaſt, the air is extremely ſharp in winter. 


Mr. Twiſs, who travelled through Spain in the years 4772, 
and 1773, ſpeaking of the ſouthern parts of this country, ſays, 
in theſe ſouthern regions, at this ſeaſon, the ſun 

Darts on the head direct his forceful ray, 
And fiercely ſheds intolerable day. 
The ſnakes began now to be ſeen baſking in the ſun on the 
roads; we ſhot ſeveral of them. Lizards of different ſizes, from 
two inches to eighteen, ſwarmed among the ſtones and walls: 
the ſmaller ſort are harmleſs, the larger are very fie:ce and dan- 
erous. I have ſeen ſeveral, which being purſued by a little dog 
J had with me, would turn about and ſtand at bay, hiſſing vio- 
lently: their mouth opens wide enough to admit a hen's egg ; 
and their bite is ſo tenacious, that I have lifted them from the 
ground by putting a ſtick in their mouths. I ſhot many of 
them when they were running up the trunks of trees : they were 
beautifully ſpeckled with green, blue, and yellow, and were as 
cold as ice to the touch. The hot weather likewiſe hatched 


. Into life myriads of inſects; of which the muſquitos, or gnats, 


were the moſt troublefome. Twiſs's Travels, 214. 
— The air 
Was peopled with the inſect tribe that float 85 
Upon tlie noon- tide beam. — MAsON. — 
The walls, continues he, were covered with them in the 
[ i'd; 7 | h Moors 


morning: to thoſe walls they had fixed themſelves, ſatiated with 
our blood. An infinite variety of butterflies. formed the moſt 
_ pleaſing and beautiful claſs of theſe new-born inſects. 
The ſame ingenious author very aptly quotes, on this occa- 
ſion, tne following lines: ae, | Tg 
Where the green ſerpent, from his dark abode, 


Which ev'n imagination fears to tread, 
At noon forth iſſues, | . 


Fe alfo informs us, that his calleſairo ſhot a ſerpent of up- 
wards of four feet in length. Twiſs*s Tr. 231, | 
Though there are ſome ſandy deſerts in the ſouth, and many 
barren mountains in the north, the ſoil in general is good, eſpe- 
_ cially in the plains and vallies ; the chief products of Spain are 
corn, wine, oil, fruits, raiſins, honey, cork, and ſalt. Raifins 
are of two ſorts; thoſe called ſun-raiſins are made as follow: 
when the grapes are almoſt ripe, the ſtalk is cut half through, 
ſo that the ſap may not penetrate farther, and yet that the bunch 
of grapes may remain ſuſpended by the ſtalk. - The ſun, by dart- 
ing on them, candies them, and when they are dry they are 
packed up in boxes. The ſecond fort is made after the following 
manner : when the vines are pruned, the: tendrils are preſerved 
till the time of vintage; a great fire is then made, in which theſe 
tendrils are burnt, and in the lye made from their aſhes, the 
newly-gathered grapes are dipped ; after which they are expoſed ' 
to the ſun to dry, which renders them fit for uſe. Salt is fo 
abundant in Spain, that the*kingdom of Murcia alone is able to 
ſupply all Spain with that commodity. In the province of Biſcay 
are a great number of iron mines; Andaluſia has many mines of 
lead; and in Murcia much ſulphur is made. This kingdom does not, 
| however, yield a ſufficiency of grain, owing principally to the 
negle& of tillage. The Spaniſh wines, particularly fack and ſherry, . 
are much eſteemed. Sugar canes thrive in Spain, which alfo 
produces ſilk in great abundance, cotton, and fine wool. Silk is 
chiefly neclpers in the kingdoms of Valencia and. Murcia, 
Wheat and Barley are the moſt common grain; the former of 
which is ſaid to be the beſt in Europe; but this country af- 
fords no great quantity of hemp, flax, oats, or hay. Much coral 
is fiſhed, out of the ſea,-near the mouth of the river Ebro. 
- Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Andaluſia, are very handſome, 
fleet, and ſerviceable. Cordova is the greateſt market for horſes 
in all Spain. Theſe animals are thus deſcribed by Mr. Twiſs : 
It is here. that the ſo juſtly celebrated- and beautiful Andalu- 
ſian horſes are to be ſeen, which it is death to export: they are 
all long-tailed and entire, very few geldings being found in Spain. 
Mares are only kept for breeding, and for treading out the corn: 
theſe are allowed to be exported. One would imagine Adonis's 
horſe to have been an Andaluſian one, from Shakſpeare's de- 
ſcription, _- | | 
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Round-hogoft, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and long, 

Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noſtrils wide, 

High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtrait legs, and paſling ſtrong, : x 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. a 


They are fed with wheat-ſtraw, which is preferable to hay, on 


account of its juicy delicacy. Twiſs's Travels, 253. 

Here are alſo mules in great abundance, with deer, chamois, 
and other goats; wild-fowl, and other game; but no great 
quantity of horned cattle. Dr. Goldſmith, in his Hiſtory of 


Animated Nature, ſays, * Thoſe wild bulls, which the Spaniards 


pride themſelves ſo much in combating, are very mean deſpicable 
little animals, and ſomewhat ſhaped like our cows; with nothing 
of that peculiar ſternneſs of aſpect for which our bulls are re- 


markable. Mr. Twiſs admits that the door's obſervation is 


partly juſt, but adds, © They are, however, formidable enough.“ 


Wolves are almoſt the only beaſts of prey which infeſt this 
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The ſheep which bear the fine wool, move regularly every 
ſummer from north to ſouth along the mountains, and return to- 
wards winter. Though the flocks divide and ſeparate themſelves 
over ſeveral provinces of Spain, it will be unneceſſary to relate 
what paſſes in each, their government being ſimilar and uniform. 
The places where they are to be ſeen in the greateſt number are 


in the Montana and Molina of Arragon in the ſummer, and in 
the province of Eſtremadura in the winter. Molina is to the eaſt 


of Eftremadura, the Montana is to the north, and the moſt ele- 
vated part of Spain. Eſtremadura abounds with aromatic plants, 
but the Montana is entirely without them. Ten thouſand ſheep 
compoſe a flock, which is divided into ten tribes : one man has 
the conduct of all. He muſt be the owner of four or five hun- 
dred ſheep, ftrong, active, vigilant, intelligent in paſture, in the 


weather, and in the diſeaſes of ſheep. He has abſolute dominion 
over fifty ſhepherds, and as many dogs, five of each to a tribe. 


An idea may be formed of his importance by his falary : he has 
forty pounds a year and a horſe ; whereas the firſt ſhepherd of a 
tribe has but forty ſhillings a year, the ſecond thirty-four, the 
third twenty-five, the fourth fifteen, and a boy ten ſhillings a 
year. All their allowance is each two pounds of bread a day, 
They may keep a few goats and ſheep in the flock, but the wool 
is for the maſter ; they have only the lambs and the fleſh. They 
are expoſed every day to all weathers, and every night lie in a 
hut. Thus fare, and thus live, generally to old age, twenty-five 
thouſand men, with the ſame number of dogs of the large maſtiff 
kind. The firſt thing the ſhepherd does, when the flocks return 
from the ſouth to their ſummer downs, is to give them as much 
falt as they will eat. Every.owner allows his Fock of a thouſand, + 


twenty-five quintals of ſalt, which the ſtock eats in about five 
months, They have none in their journey, nor in their winter- 
x ER walk. 
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Walk. This has ever been the cuſtom, and is the true reaſon - 


why the kings of Spain cannot raiſe the price of ſalt to the height 
it is in France, for it would tempt the ſhepherd to ſtint the 
ſheep; which it is ſuppoſed would weaken their conſtitutions 
and degrade the wool. The ſhepherd places fifty or ſixty flat 


ſtones, at the diſtance of about five ſteps from each other; he | 
| ſtrews ſalt upon each ſtone, then leads the flock flowly among 


them, and every ſheep eats of it at pleaſure. The latter end 


of September the ſheep begin their march towards the 


plains : they feed freely in all the wilds and commons they paſs 
through ; but, as they muſt neceſſarily traverſe many cultivated 
ſpots, the proprietors of them are obliged by law td leave a paſ- 


ſage open for the ſheep, through vineyards, corn-fields, and paſ- 


ture lands; and theſe paſſages muſt be at leaſt ninety yards 
wide. Dillon's Tr. 49. PO e 3 

The chevalier de n (who lived eighteen years in 
Spain) in his travels through that country very lately publiſhed, 
makes the following judicious obſervations: It is an almoſt 
univerſal opinion, though combated by ſeveral well- informed 


perſons, that the wools of Spain do not ſo much owe their fine- 


neſs and quality to the temperature of the climate, or the nature 


of the ſoil on which the ſheep are bred, as the cuſtom of driving 
the flocks to different parts of the country: two obſervations, 


well ſupported, will perhaps be ſufficient to invalidate this opi- 
nion. The firſt is, that in Eſtremadura there are flocks of ſheep 
which are never driven to any other place, yet there is no ſen- 


| ſible difference between their wool, and that of thoſe which are 


almoſt conſtantly in motion: the ſecond is, that even in the en- 


virons of Segovia, there are ſmall flocks which are never driven 


from thence; and their wool is as fine as that of thoſe which are. 
Bourgoanne's Tr. vol. i. 37. . 1 

In moſt parts of Spain, crickets are kept in ſmall wire capes, 
placed on the window-ledges: they are each in a ſeparate cage, 
with a bit of ſalad, and keep continually chirping. Twiſs's Tr. 
K | 
Y The Spaniſh ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, among 
which is the anchovy in the Mediterranean. £6 
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" MovnTains, Rivers, Lakes, Bars. 
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Anon the numerous mountains in this country, the Pyre- 


nees are the moſt remarkable: they form a chain of two hun- 


dred miles in length, extending from the Bay of Biſcay to the 
Mediterranean, and ſeparating Spain from France. Their 
breadth, in ſome places, is about eighty miles. Over theſe 
mountains are five paſſages from Spain into France, and theſe 
are very narrow: that which ſeparates Rouſillon from Catalonia 
has lately been much improved. There are ſeveral N 
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called Morena from its brown colour. Near Gibraltar, oppoſite 


14 . 


branching out as from the root of the Pyrenean mountains, as 


the Sierra De Occa, that of Molina, the Sierras Nevadas, 


or the ſnowy mountains, having their ſummits covered with 


ſnow, perhaps coeval with the mountains; the Sierra Morena, 


a chain of mountains ſeparating Andaluſia from New Caſtile, 
at leaſt eighty leagues in length, but of unequal breadth, and 


to Mount Abyla, ſtands the celebrated Mount Calpe, ancient- 
ly called the pillars of Hercules. OS | | 
But Montſerrat particularly claims the attention of the curi- 


ous reader. Mr. Swinburne, who travelled through Spain in 
1775 and 1776, gives the following very curious deſcription 
of it: About three we arrived at the foot of the moun- - 
' tain of Montſerrat *, one of the moſt fingular in the world, for 
ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition. It ſtands ſingle, towering 


over an hilly country, like a pile of grotto-work or Gothic 
ſpires. . Its height is about three thouſand three hundred feet 


above the level of the ſea. We aſcended by the ſteepeſt road, 


as that for carriages winds quite round, and requires half a day's 


travelling. After two hours tedious ride from eaſt to weſt, up 


a narrow path cut out of the ſide of gullies and precipices, we 


reached the higheſt part of the road, and turned round the eaſter- 


moſt point of the mountain, near the deſerted hermitage of St. 


Michael. Here we came in ſight of the canvent, placed in a 
nook of the mountain : it ſeems as if vaſt torrents of water, or 


ſome violent convulſion of nature, had ſplit the eaſtern face of 
Montſerrat, and formed in the cleft a ſufficient platform to build 


the monaſtery upon. The river Llobregat roars at the bottom, 


and perpendicular walls of rock, of prodigious height, riſe from 


the water-edge near half way up the mountain. Upon theſe 


maſſes of white ſtone reſts the ſmall piece of level ground, which 


the monks inhabit. Cloſe behind the abbey, and in ſome parts 
- impending over it, huge cliffs ſhoot up in a ſemicircle to a ſtu- 


endous elevation ; their ſummits are ſplit into ſharp canes, pil- 


ars, pipes, and other odd ſhapes, blanched and bare; but the 
interſtices are filled up with foreſts of evergreen, and deciduous 
trees and plants. Fifteen hermitages were placed among the 
woods; nay ſome of them on the very pinnacles of the rock 


and in cavities hewn out of the loftieſt of theſe pyramids. There 
may perhaps be reaſon to ſuſpe fire to have b 

agent in the formation of this inſulated mountain. Having 
brought a letter from the abbot, whom we found a polite ſen- 


| ſible eccleſiaſtic, a native of Eſtremadura, we were lodged and 
entertained in the convent. This is one of the forty-five reli- 


gious houſes of the Spaniſh. congregation of the order of St. Be- 


* Monte ſerrade means a mountain ſawed ; and the arms of the abbey are, the 

virgin Mary ſitting it the foot of a rock half cut through by a ſaw. _ 
* | a nedict 
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nedict. In this monaſtery, they elect for abbot a Catalonian and 


a Caſtilian alternately. Their poſſeſſions are great, conſiſting 
of nine villages lying to the ſouth of the mountain; but the 
king has lately curtailed their income about ſix thouſand livres a 
year. Their original foundation, in 866, gave them nothing 
but the mountain; and to donations and ceconomy they owe the 


great increaſe of their landed property. They are bound to feed 
and harbour, for three days, all pilgrims who come up to pay 


their homage to the Virgin: the allowance is a luncheon of 
bread in the morning; as much more, with broth, at noon; and 
bread again at night, The number of profeſſienal monks is 76, 
of lay-brothers 28, and of ſinging-boys 25; beſides a phyſician, 
ſurgeon, and ſervants. Having breakfaſted very early, a German 


monk waited upon us to ſhew us the church, It is gloomy, 


and the gilding much ſullied with the ſmoke of eighty-five 
lamps of ſilverꝭ of various forms and ſizes, which hang round 
the cornice of the ſanctuary. Funds have been bequeathed, by 


different devotees, to furmſh them with oil. The choir. above 


ſtairs is decorated with the life of Chriſt, in good wooden carv- 
ing. A gallery runs on each fide of the chancel, for the conve- 


nience of the monks. A large iron grate divides the churelf 


from the chapel of the Virgin, where the image ſtands, in a 

niche over the altar; before which burn four tapers in large 
ſilver cagdleſticks, the preſent of the duke of Medina Celi. In 
the arri, and paſſages leading to it, are preſſes and cupboards 


full of relies and ornaments, of gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones: 


they pointed out to us, as the moſt remarkable, two crowns for 


the Virgin and her ſon, of ineſtimable value ; ſome large dia- 
mond rings, an excellent cameo of Meduſa's head, the Roman 


emperors in alabaſter, the ſword of St. Ignatius, &c. Immenſe 
is the quantity of votive offerings to this miraculous ſtatue ; and 


as nothing can be rejected, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, the ſhelves 
are crowded with moſt « whimſical ex. votos, viz. filver legs, 


fingers, breaſts, ear-rings, watches, twb-wheeled chaiſes, boats, 
carts, and ſuch like trumpery. From the ſacriſty we went up 
to the camarines, ſmall rooms behind the high altar, hung with 
paintings, ſeveral of which are very good. A ſtrong ſilver- pla- 
ted door being thrown open, we were bid to lean forward, and 
kiſs the hand of Nueſtra Senora (Our Lady). It is half worn 


away by the eager kiſſes of its votaries; but we could not aſ- 


certain whether it be marble or ſilver, as it is painted black. 
The face of the mother is regularly handſome, but the colour of 
a negro woman. Having ſeen every place ab e conyent, 
we ſet out for the hermitages, and took the ſhort way up a 
crevice between two huge maſſes of rock, where in rainy wea- 


ther the waters daſh down in furious torrents. We counted fix 


hundred holes or ſteps, ſo ſteep and perpendicular, that from 
below we did not diſcern the leaſt track. A hand-rail, and a 


U 


few - 


few ſeats to take breath upon, enabled us to perform this ſcalade. 


Soon after we arrived, through a wilderneſs of evergreens, at - 
the narrow platform where the firſt hermit dwells, H 


is cells, 
kitchen, chapel, and gardens, are admirably neat and romantic, 


built upon various patches of level on the tops of precipices. The 


view from it is wild, and, in ſuch a fine clear morning, moſt de- 
lightful. The hermit ſeemed a chearful ſimple old man, in whoſe 
mind forty years retirement had obliterated all worldly ideas. The 
hermits are all clad in brown habits, and wear long beards. 


They never eat meat or converſe with each other. They make 


every vow” of the monks, and, over and above, one of never 
quitting the mountain. Their firſt habitation is always the moſt 
remote from the convent, and they deſcend according as vacan- 


cies happen in the lower cells. It is impoſſible to give you an 
adequate idea of the ſublime views and uncouth appearance of 
the different parts of the mountain; a painter or a botaniſt 


might wander here many days with pleaſure and profit. There 
are few evergreens in Europe that may not be found here, be- 
ſides a great variety of deciduous plants. Swinburne's Travels, 
vol. i. 7. . a N OT 
Mr. 3 deſcribes ſeveral other cells belonging to the 
hermits of this aſtoniſning mountain; but, as they vary little 


from that already noticed, further mention of them muſt be un- 


intereſting to the reader.” RT CEO 

Baron Dillon, ſtill a more modern traveller than Mr. Swin- 
burne, corroborates his account ; and adds, that The whole 
extent of this mountain may be about eight leagues in circum- 


ference ; its chief materials conſiſting of round limeſtone, firmly 


conglutinated with a yellow calcareous earth and ſand, not un- 


like the brechia or pudding-ſtone of Aleppo, only that the grain 


is coarſer and the ſtones larger than that of the Levant, with a 
further addition of round white quartz ſtreaked with red, as well 
as touchſtone, all firmly cemented together, forming one perfect 
ſolid maſs; and according as the natural bitumen which united 
all theſe together, has occaſionally given way in the courſe of 


fleeting years, various torrents of rain-water have rolled down 
and waſhed away the earth, the reſult of their decompoſition, 


and have ſplit the mountain into an infinite variety of ſhapes and 
fingular appearances, forming in ſome places the moſt amazing 


clefts and frightful precipices, its wildneſs increaſing in propor- 


tion as you advance higher; inſomuch that on reaching the ſum- 


mit of this enormous pile, human reaſon is loſt in conjecture : 
but the ſight is gratified with the moſt ſplendid proſpect, looking 


down on the extenſive kingdom beneath en as ON a map, ex- 
ded with villages, and 


hibiting a fertile country to the ſouth, ſtu 
watered with rivers: the eye ſtretching out over the Mediter- 
ranean, the landſcape is rendered ſtill more ſtriking from the con - 


traſt on the north and eaſt, bounded by the bare and dark 
OG moun- 


diter- 
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| dark 
moun- 
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mountains of Rouſillon, and the ſnowy tops of the Pyre enees · 


The lower part of the mountain has decompoſed much ſooner 
than the upper parts, and turned into ſoil, productive of corn; 
vineyard, and olive, while the ſhefving rocks facilitate a paſ- 
ſage to the ſummit, and exhibit to the botaniſt a view of 
above two hundred ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that ſhoot 


up ſpontaneouſly, gracing this hoary and venerable pile. Among 


others, the ſcarlet oak, three different kinds of juniper, baſtard 
alaternus, mock privet, the lote or nettle-tree, the ſcorpion 
ſena, the perennial ſtrawberry- tree, roſemary, gorze, thyme, wm 
and towards the top the ſtinking trefoil of the. 1 

cia, and the rough bindweed of Andaluſia and Biſcay, proving - 
that theſe plants grow equally in cold and warm climates. Here 
we alſo find the touchſtone, or lapis lydius, known to Theo- 


Phraſtus the diſciple of Ariſtotle. The direction of this great 
mountain is from eaſt to weſt, with a viſible inclination to the 


welt. Dillon's Tr. 58 5. 
The Pyrenees, and ſome of the other mountains, yield great. 
quantities of timber for ſhipping, which are e, by the 


Ebro, and other rivers, to the Mediterranean. 


Spain is watered by many very conſiderable rivers: theſe are 
voor. of an hundred and fifty in number; but thoſe moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed. by their extent, breadth, and depth, and in their 


courſe ſwallow up the others, and afterwards empty. their waters 


into the ſea, are the, Ebro, the Tagus, the Sir, the 
Guadiana, and the Duero. 

The Ebro riſes in the mountains of Santillena'i in Old Caſtile: 
it receives upwards of thirty brooks and rivulets in its courſe, 
and at length diſcharges its united ſtream . into the Mediterra- 
nean. This river is one of thoſe objects aggrandized by the 
magic colours of hiſtory, and is found much inferior to the re- 
putation it has acquired; for, though it formerly ſerved as a 
baundary to the cohqueſts of Charlemagne, it has not hitherto 
been made navigable. 

The. Tagus riſes near Peralejos, and nobly relic be the royal 
palace of Aranjuez, the city of Toledo, Almaraz, and Alcantara 
in Eſtremadura ; then enters Portugal at Abrantes, and rolls i ity 
waters with dignity into the ocean at Liſbon, Philip the Secon 
opened the navigation of this river; the firſt boat diſpatched by 
his majeſty arrived at Aranjuez from Liſbon on the 19th of Ja- 


nuary, 1582, and then returned to Toledo, to proceed again down 


the river. The ancient poets have been layiſh 1 in their praiſes of 


the Tagus, 


The. river Guadalquivit was anciently called Betis: its pre- 
ſent name is Arabic, and ſignifies. the Great River; it riſes in 
New Caſtile, and falls into the ocean at St. Lucar, after a courſe 


of ſeventeen leagues from Seville. The author of Telemachus 


gives a pleaſing PR of this tiver, in the e book of 
a © . N . ' | that 


a- ſhore of Valen- 


Pd 


/ 


Portugal. ; | | 
The Tinto, ſays baron Dillon, is one of the greateſt curio- 
ſities: it riſes in Sierra Norena, and is received by the ocean 
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that performance ! e Le fleuve Betts coule dans un pars fertile, &, 
foav un ciel doux, qui eft toujours ſerain, &c;”” The river Betis 
« flows in a fertile country, under a clement ſky, which is always 
ſerene, &c.” This river is neither broad nor rapid, but very | 


0 


he Ous Rang iſbes from: New Caftile, deriving its/ fours 


from ſome lakes, near Canamaiez, and is received by the Atlantic 
Ocean near Cape Finiſterre. A plan · was adopted in 1785, to 

effect a junction, by means of the little river Javalon, between 

the Tagus and the Guadiana. 04 O98 FA 


The Duero falls into the Atlantic Ocean near Oporto, in 


« 
— 


near Huelva, having the name of Tinto given it from the tinge 


of its waters, which are as yellow as a topaz, hardening the ſand, 


and petrifying it in the moſt ſurpriſing manner. If a ſtone hap- 
pens to fall in and reſt upon another, they both become in a year's 


time perfectly united and conglutinated. This river withers all 


the plants on. ĩts banks, as well as the roots of trees, which it d 


7 of the fame hue as its waters. No kind of verdure will ſpring 
up where it reaches, nor any fiſh live in its ſtream: it kills 


worms in cattle when given them to drink : but, in general, no 
animals, except goats, will drink out of this river. Theſe ſin- 


gular properties continue till other rivers run into it and alter its 
— 3 for when it paſſes by Niebla, it is not different from 


other rivers, and where it pours itſelf into the ſea, it is two leagues 
broad, and admits of large veſſels, which may come up the river 


as high'-2s San Fran del Puerto, three . leagues below Huelva. 


Dillon's Tr. 312. 
There are ſeveral 
with excellent trout and other fiſh. The water of a lake near 
Antiquera is made into falt by the heat of the fun. © ; 1 
The principal bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Corunna, Ferrol, Vigo, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Valencia, Altea, Roſes, 


| Majorca, and Mahon. The ſtrait of Gibraltar ſeparates Europe | 


PorPULATION, ManNeRs, Cusrous, PERSONS, DaEssS. 


 -AccorviNG to the returns made to the count de Aranda in 
1768, the general population of Spain, including the Canaries 
and Mediterranean iflands, amounted to. about nine millions of 
fouls. In 1778, it was further calculated to be between ten and 
eleven millions, and ſuppoſed to be increaſing. Dillon's Tr, 
Among theſe are 67677 monks, and 34651 nuns.” 


The Spaniard is, in general, ſhort, thin, and well proportion- 


ed; his complexion is olive: he ſtill retains a great partiality 


| for 


lakes in Spain: that of Benoventa abounds 


. 
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for che large round hat; and, as ſoon as he is in a country where 
this is not prohibited, he quits with pleaſure the hat with three 
corners, or the French hat, as it is commonly called in Spain. 
His favourite colour in drefs is black. When he quits the Spa- 


niſh for what is called the French dreſs, he makes choice of the 


moſt lively colours. The Spaniard loves to make an appear 
ance, and 
thing he has, and afterwards lives how he can. 


One of the moſt commendable qualities of the Spaniards: is, 
their never diſcharging a domeſtic by whom they have been well 


ſeryed : the ſon keeps thoſe of his father, with his own, and the 
women who ſerved his mother; and they all die under the roof 


is common to ſee a prodigious number of ſervants. 


of their maſter. On this account, in the houſes of the great, it 


When Spain diſcovered and conquered the New World, not 
contented to reign over a great part of Europe, he agitated and 


convulſed the other, either by intrigue or military enterpriaes. 
At this period the Spaniards were intoxicated with that national 
pride which appeared in the exterior of their perſons, in their 


geſtures, language, and writings. "Ehis gave them an air of 


grandeur, which was at leaſt pardoned by thoſe hom it did not 


inſpire with reſpect. But, by a concurrence of unfortunate cir- 


cumſtances, this ſplendor has been eclipſed, and the aſſuming 
manners haue :ſurvived it. The Bpaniard of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury has diſappeared, 


fierceneſs and gravity by which he is at preſent diſtinguiſned. 
The modern Spaniard ſtill preſerves in his air and geſture the 


marks of his ancient greatneſs. Whether he ſpeaks or writes, 


his expreſſions have an exaggerated turn. He has an exalted 
idea of his nation and himſelſ, and expreſſes it without the leaſt 
diſguiſe of art. The genius of the language may alſo be one 
reaſon for this pompous ſtyle. The Spaniards have not only 
adopted many words and expreflions from the Arabic, but their 
language is impregnated, as it were, with the oriental - ſpirit 


which the Arabians naturalized in Spain. This is found in all 
the productions of Spaniſh imagination, in works of piety, in 


comedies, and in novels. 8 R 
But the haughtineſs of the Spaniard, and his gravity, are com- 


penſated by very eſtimable qualities. Individual pride, like that 


of a nation, elevates the mind, and guards it againſt meanneſs; 
and ſuch is the effect of Spaniſh haughtineſs. In Spain there 
are vices and crimes, as in other countries; but in general the 

bear this national characteriſtie. It is obſervable in the 1 
obſcure claſſes, in dungeons, and even under rags and miſery. 


Haughtineſs is uſually preciſe; it diſdains detail, and loves enig= - 


matical expreſſions, leaving room for conjecture. 
This gravity, almoſt become proverbial, is however far from 


what it is generally ſuppoſed to be: it even excludes in the Spa- 


C2 niards 


* 


:#pends, without either reflection or calculation, every 
| . 


but his maſk remains. Hence that exterior 
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vn the ather hand, we obſerve the laborious life of the muleteers 


8 P © A I N. 
niards what we call affability. They do not anticipate, but wait 
for you. Yet this auſtere covering frequently conceals x 2 
and benevolent mind, which will become manifeſt on the leaſt 
examination. - Strangers to the vain hypocriſy of French polite- 
neſs, the Spaniards are ſparing in profeſſions. Their ſmile of 
benevolenee is not the mark of duphcity, and their heart gene- 
rally opens with their features. The Spaniards are, perhaps, in 
want of that urbanity which is beſtowed by a refined education, 


but which too frequently ſerves as a covering to falſehood and 


contempt. They ſupply this by that unaffected frankneſs and 
good-nature which announces and inſpires confidence. | 
Me muſt not forget likewiſe, that this exterior gravity con- 
ceals in perſons of every claſs a chearfulneſs, which to diſcover 
itſelf only needs to be excited. In their circles, their conver- 
fation abounds in ſprightlineſs, pleaſantries, and equivoques ; in 


all the legitimate or illegitimate offspring of vivacity. 


. "Theſe 'obſervations are corroborated by Mr. Swinburne, who 


ſays, The Spaniſh is by no means, naturally, a ſerious melan- 


choly nation: miſery and diſcontent have caſt a gloom over them; 
increaſed no doubt by the long habit of diſtruſt and terror in- 
fpired by the inquiſition; yet w_ village ſtill refounds with the 
muſic of voices and guitars; and their fairs and Sunday wakes 
are remarkably noiſy and riotous. They talk louder, and argue 


wiith more vehemence than even the French or Italians, and 


rs” Og equal, if not ſuperior eagerneſs.  Swinburne's 
7. N. $99. © ö | JJ 0 9H vere tg ONE OH 
The Spaniard, though naturally deliberate, when nothing ex- 
inary moves him, is inflamed to enthuſiaſm when his 
haughtineſs, reſentment, or any of the paſſions which compoſe 
his character, are awakened either by inſult or oppoſition. Hence 
it is that the Spaniſh nation, apparently the moſt: grave, cold, 
and ſlow in Europe, ſometimes becomes one of the moſt violent, 
when circumſtances deprive it of its habitual calm, and deliver 
It up td the empire of imagination. The moſt dangerous ani- 
mals are not thoſe. which are in the moſt continued agitation. 
The aſpect of the lion is as grave as his pace; his motions are 
not without an object; his roarings not in vain. As long as his 
inaction is undiſturbed, he loves peace and filence ; but, if he be 
provoked, he ſhakes his mane; fire ſparkles in his eyes; he 
roars tremendouſly, and the king of animals appears. {_ 
Idleneſs, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, for which the 
Spaniards are continually reproached, is generally the conſe- 
quence of tranſient circumſtances, and will diſappear with them. 
When we witneſs the activity which appears on the coaſt of Ca- 
talonia, throughout the whole kingdom of Valencia, in the 
mountains of Biſcay, and in all places where induſtry is en- 
couraged, and commodities have an eaſy and certain ſale; when, 


and 
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| ſition; for it is impoſſible, without ſeeing them, to conceive 
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and calleſieros; the huſbandman wha, in the plains of La 


Mancha and Andaluſia,” harden themſelves to the labours of the 
fields, which the nature of the ſoil, the diſtance of their habita- 
tions, and the heat of the moſt burning climate in Europe, 


render more painful than in other countries; when we conſider 
the number of Galicians and Aſturians, who ſeek at a diſtance 
the ſlow and painful means of ſubſiſtence; when we percelve 


that the idleneſs with which the Spaniards are ſo much reproach- 


ed, is circumſcribed within the boundaries of the two Caſtiles, 


the part of Spain the moſt eee with roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers; it is but juſt to conclude, that this vice is 
not an indelible ſtain in the character of the Spaniſn nation; 


that it is only the reſult of the tranſient nature of things; and 
that an active and enlightened government will find means en- 
tirely to eradicate it. The Spaniards, however, are juſtly ac- 


cuſed of ſlowneſs, a defect which has much affinity to idleneſs: 
knowledge penetrates but ſlowly into Spain. In political mea- 


ſures, war, and all the operations of government; nay, even in 
the common occurrences of life, when other nations act, they 
ſtill deliberate. Miſtruſtful and circumſpect, they fail in as many 


affairs by flowneſs, as others by precipitation. This is the more 
extraordinary, as their lively imagination ſhould:ſeem of a nature 
to be irritated by delay. Bourgoanne's Travels, ii. 134. 

With reſpect to idleneſs being imputable to the very poor Spa- 
niards, Mr. Swinburne's ſentiments, however, are in ſome in- 


ſtances different from Bourgoanne. He ſays, The liſtleſs indo- 


lence, equally dear to the uncivilized ſavage, and to the dege- 


nerate ſlave of deſpotiſm, is no where more indulged than in 


Spain: thouſands of men in all parts of the realm are ſeen to 
paſs their whole day, wrapped up in a cloak, ſtanding in rows 


againſt a wall, or dozing under a tree. In total want of every 


excitement to action, the ſprings of. their intellectual faculties 
forget to play; their views grow confined within the wretched 


ſphere of mere exiſtence, and they ſcarce ſeem to hope or foreſee 
any thing better than their preſent ſtate of vegetation; they feel 
little or no concern for the welfare or glory of a country, where 
the ſurface of the earth is engroſſed by a few overgrown families, 
who ſeldom beſtow a thought on the condition of their vaſſals. 
The poor Spaniard does not work, unleſs urged by irreſiſtible 


want, becauſe he perceives no advantage accrue from induſtry. 
As his food and raiment are purchaſed at a ſmall expence, he 
ſpends no more time in labour than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
procuring the ſcanty proviſion his abſtemiouſneſs requires. I 


have heard a peaſant refuſe to go an errand, becauſe he had that 
morning earned as much already as would laſt him the day, 
without putting himſelf to any further trouble. Vet I am con- 


vinced that this lazineſs is not inherent in the Spaniſh. compo- 
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with what eagerneſs they purſue any favourite ſcheme, with what 
violence their paſſtons work upon them, and what v 


or the more conſtant agitation of gaming, a . which they 


are ſuperlatively addicted. Were it again poſſible, by an intel- 


ligent ſpirited adminiſtration, to ſet before their eyes, in a clear 
and foreible manner, proper inditements to activity and induſtry, | 
the Spaniarts might yet be rouſed from their lethargy, and led 
to riches and un, fan Swinkumme's Tr. ho492. 


their, perſons, and over- run with vermin. - Id. 196. 
It is this combination of ſlowneſs and violence which ine 
conſtituted that formidable courage for which they were once 


renowned. The vicinity of the Moors has long loſt its effect; 
as well as the united motives of hatred, jealouſy, and ſanaticiſm, 


which increaſed its intenſity. 


cobrage, en, may 


ſeem abated, but it is Kafalle of being rouſed. | 
To this/purpofe, Mr. Swinburne obſerves, that, Tus Spaniſh 
foldiers are brave, and patient of hard{hips : wherever their of- 
fers lead them, they will follow —— though it be 
up to the mouth of a battery of cannon; but, unleſs the example 
be given them by their be a ſtep will eee 8 


Swinburne's:Tr. ii. 193. | 
If religious intolerance exiſts in 8 

tion, and the zeal of perſecution is canſiderab 

Spain, as well as in other nations, the iprogre 

_ philoſophy, though it may have been flow, bas ſenſibly 
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difappear. Aſſaſſinations were formerly common in Spain: 


the kingdom of Valencia. This dreadful cuſtom was in ſome 


meaſure the conſequence of the e then in uſe: ane of 
poniard, which was concealed”. 


theſe was a ſpecies of tri 


under the cloak. The uſe of * ks weapons is not 


5 entirely aboliſhed, and furniſhes a "ground for the accuſations , 


with which foreigners continue to vilify the Spaniards. - The uſe 


vinces, and to the lower * of the people. Some bravoes 


make it a bugbear to the weak; and with the violent and paſ- 


ſionate, it is the inſtrument of immediate vengeance. The ec- 


| cleſiaſtics have made it a part of their miſſion of peace and cha- 


rity to diſarm their pariſhioners. The archbiſhop of Granada, 


in particular, has with this view ſucceſsfully employed his argu- 
ments from the pulpit. Poniards and aſſaſſinations are, however, 
ſtill common in Andaluſia; where the powerful influence of 


climate yet is manifeſt, when not counter-balanced by moral 
” During the ſummer, a certain eaſterly wind " in 
at 


* it is-only-i in drin- 5 
3 3 
know — | 


the manners. The traces of ancient)barbarity- ſactelively : 


of the poniard is now principally: co to the ſouthern pro- 


igour and 
_ exertion of powers they diſplay when awakened by a bull-ſeaſt, | 


\ 


Like moſt people of the fouthern climates, they are dirty in ' 


every man of reſpectability, and every one who held a public em- . 
ployment, had his affaſſins at command; which were hired in 


ere: 
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that province a kind of phren enzy, which renders theſe exceſſes 


mote common then, than at any other ſeaſon of the year. | 
gut let the natural face of Spain be renewed ; let roads and 
canals croſs the diſtricts hitherto-almoſt inacceſſible; let a more 
eaſy communication render the vigilance of the agents of govern- 
ment more active and certain; let an increaſing population ex- 
poſe to the public eye, and to public puniſhment, the villains who 
reign but in ſolitude, like wild beaſts in a deſart; let the progreſs 


of agriculture, induſtry, and commerce, give employment to miſ- 
chievous idleneſs; and it will ſoon appear that the influence of - 


climate will yield to ſuch powerful cauſes. 
The bull-fights are what principally ſeem to be ſome remains 


ef barbariſm in the manners of the Spaniards; but, at the ſame 


time, they are more ſuſceptible of apology. Theſe combats, to 


which the Spaniſh nation has the ſtrongeſt attachment, though 
highly repugnant to the delicacy of the reſt of Europe, are con- 


ſidered by many Spaniards as one means ofÞpreſerving in their 


nation, the energy by which it is characteriſed. But it ſeems dif- 


ficult to comprehend what relation there is to ſtrength and cou- 


to expect but a certain and” painful death, as a reward for their 
reſolution and vigour. 1 TR 


It is indeed obferved by che chevalier de Bourgoanne, that he 


cavaliers who are thrown, ſometitnes receive contuſions; but, 


during almoſt four years that I was preſent at bull-fights, I knew 


but one torreador who died of his wounds. A prieſt, however, 
provided with the viaticum and holy oils, is conftantly preſent in 
a kind of latticed box, where he is not ſeen by the ſpectators; a 
precaution which, notwithſtanding its inutility, has, been pre- 


ſerved, like many other human inſtitutions, merely by the force 


of cuſtom. Beurgoanne s Tr, vol. ii. 146. 


Theſe diverſions are very expenſive, but very profitable 10 che 
undertakers. After the value of the horſes and bulls, and the ſa- 


lary of the torreadores have been deducted from the money re- 
ceived, the remainder is uſually-dedicated to pious uſes: at Ma- 
drid it forms the principal fund for the ſupport of the hoſpital. 


We can hardly conceive how the chariot races in the Olympic - 


games, could furniſh Pindar with a ſubject for his ſublime odes, 
which charmed all Greece, and conferred immortality.on the con- 
querors. The bull-fights ſeem to be a ſubject ſtill more ſterile, 


and yet infpire enthuſiaſm. The late king of Spain, who died 


on the 13th of January 1/789, very judiciouſly confined the num- 
ber of bull-fights to thoſe, of which the produce ſerves for the 
ſupport of ſome charitable inſtitution, reſerving to himſelf the 
power of hereafter ſubſtituting other funds. The combats, be- 


ing 
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rage, in a ſpectacle where thoſe prefent are expoſed to no danger, 

in which the actors prove, by the rarity of accidents, that the 

hazard they run is not of a nature to excite much concern; and 
in Which the wretched victims that are ſacrificed have nothing 
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4 ing thus rendered lels frequent, will perhaps loſe by degrees a 
| part of their attraction, till more. favourable circumſtances ſhall 
it | permit them to be totally aboliſhed. + be 
1 The Spaniards have preſerved: their ancient virtues, patienee 
and ſobriety; the former renders them conſtant in their enter- 
prizes, and indefatigable in their labours; the latter preſerves 
them from the exceſſes too common in the other countries of 
Europe. It is probable, however, that the ſo much boaſted ſo- 
briety of the Spaniards is, in a great meaſure, the conſequence 
of their phyſical conſtitution, and of the quality of their food. 
Their robuſt and muſcular bodies, dried and hardened by the ac- 
tive heat of a burning climate, ſupport the better the deprivation 
and ſuperabundance of nouriſhment. In the firſt caſe, the abſti- 
nence, to which they may be compelled, does not weaken them ; 
in the ſecond, their ſtrength reſiſts the exceſſes of intemperance. 
Nothing is more uncommon than to ſee 4 Spaniard inebriated. 
Jiealouſy ſeems alſo to depend upon the influence of climate, 
which communicates its ardour to the ſenſes and imagination. 
This odious paſſion, formerly Ao injurious in its ſuſpicions, cruel _ 
In its precautions, and implacable and ſometimes atrocious in its 
reſentments, is much weakened among the modern Spaniards. 
There are no people in Europe among whom fewer jealous huſ- 
bands are to be found. The women, who were formerly hidden 
from the public, of whom it was hardly poſſible to gain a glimpſe 
through the openings of the lattices, now enjoy full liberty. 
Their ſubſtitutes only ſerve at preſent to ſhelter their charms 
from a burning ſun, and to render them more attractive. Firſt 
invented by jealouſy, they are now employed to very different 
purpoſes. Coquetry has converted them into one of the moſt _ 
ſeducing ornaments ; and, in favouring 3 they inſure im- 
punity to the ſtolen pleaſures of love. Huſbands are become 
more docile, wives more acceſſible, and conqueſts leſs ſlow and 
f f ̃ Sg, OT, 
The women of every country have particular charms by 
which they are characterized. In England, by the elegance of 
their ſhape, and modeſty of their demeanour; in Germany by 
freſhneſs of complexion, and in France by that amiable gaiety 
which animates all their features. The charm felt on approach 
ing a Spaniſh lady has ſomething of deception, which is not eaſily 
defined: it owes but little to the aid of the toilet. The com- 
plexion of a Spaniſh beauty is never ornamented with borrowed | 
brilliance”; art does not ſupply the colouring, which nature has re- 
fuſed by expoſing her to the influence of a burning climate. But 
ſhe has many beauties to compenſate for her paleneſs. Where 
are finer ſhapes, greater eaſe in every motion, or ſofter delicacy 
of feature to be found, than among the Spaniſh beauties ? Grave 
and rather melancholy, at firſt fight, yet, ſhould one of theſe 
fair ones open on you her large black eyes, full of ee 1 
| | ould ' 
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falls at her feet. . But if the coldneſs of her reception does not 


. diſcourage her admirer from addreſſing het, ſhe is as decided and 

mortifying in her diſdain, as ſhe is ſeducing in permitting him to 
The chevalier de Bourgoanne draws the following voluptuous = 

portrait of the ladies: Nothing, ſays he, is more engaging than 


a young female Spaniard, at fifteen years of age, ſuch as I 
have ſeen many in the country part of the kingdom. A face 
perfectly oval; hair of a fine clear auburn, equally divided on 


the forehead, and only bound by a ſilk net; large black eyes; a | 


mouth full of graces ; an attitude always modeſt ; a fimple habit. 


of neat black ſerge, exactly fitting the body, and gently prefling - 


the wriſt; a little hand perfectly proportioned; in fine, every 
thing charms in theſe youthful virgins. They recal to our recol- 
lection the ſoftneſs, beauty, dreſs. and ſimplicity of the young 
Grecian females; of whom antiquity has: left ſuch elegant 
models: the angels, in Spaniſh comedy, are always repreſented. 


by young ga. 


The fame intelligent traveller alſo gives us his ſentiments on 


the Spaniſh ladies in general: he ſays, The countenanee of the 
Spaniſh women is extremely ſenſible and full of vivacity. They 


are highly ſatisfied with a perſon who ſhews them marks of his. 
affection, very deſirous of being attended to, always ingenuous, 
and but ſeldom timid. They expreſs themſelves with rapidity, 
and have a ſeducing volubility of ſpeech : they are haſty, opi- 
nionated, and paſſionate ; but have a good heart, and eaſily yield 


to reaſon, when it is poſſible to induce them to liſten to it. The 


{mall-pox makes fewer ravages in Spain than in France: it is 
rare to ſee a woman there marked with it. The Spaniſh women, 


in general, have eyes ſo lively, expreſſive, and intelligent, that 


had they no other charms they would be thought handfome. 
Bourgoanne's Tr. iil. 356, . | 3 

women, exhibits a likeneſs, it is by no means a flattering one: 
he ſays, The Spaniſh ladies are in general little and thin, but al- 
moſt all have ſparkling black eyes, full of expreſſion. It is not 


the faſhion here, as in France, to heighten their eclat with pant. 


They are endowed by nature with a great deal of wit and lively 


repartee z bat, for want of the poliſh and ſuccours of education, 


their wit remains obſcured by the rudeſt ignorance, and the moſt 


ridiculous 8 Their tempers, having never been fa- 


ſhioned by polite intercourſe, nor ſoftened by neceſſary contra- 
diction, are extremely pettiſh and violent. They are continually 
pouting for ſomething or other, and put out of humour by the 
mereſt trifles. Not one talent do they poſſeſs ; nor do they ever 


work, read, write, or touch any muſical: inſtrument : their cor- 


tejo, or gallant, ſeems their only play-thing: I believe no coun- 
1. . ſ | try 


— 


. 23 
ſhould ſhe accompany her glances with a ſmile, inſenſibility itſelf 


Though Mr. Swinburne, in his general picture of the Spaniſh 
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the left hand. I croſſed three large rooms, and heard people 


the middle of her bed, leaning againſt half a dozen pillows, and 
in a dreſs far from inelegant. She had a ſmall table before her 
covered with, a. napkin, with, a diſh- of chocolate upon it, and 


| handſome female ſervant that the lady waited-for- us at the toilet; 


try exhibits more bare-faced amours, and ſuch an appearance of 
indelicate debauchery as this. When they come out of the con- 
vent, and before they have fixed upon a lover to fill up their time 
more agreeably, they riſe late, and loiter away the remains of 
the morning among their attendants, or wear it out at church 


in a long bead-roll of We prayers ; they dine ſparingly, 
— 


ſleep, and then dreſs to ſaunter for a couple of hours upon the 
3 They are never without ſome. ſort of ſugar- plum or 
bied-Giced comfit in their mouths. As ſoon as it is dark, they | 


run to the houſe of ſome. elderly female relation, where they all 
— huddle together over a pan of coals. Swinburne 3 Tr. ii. 217. 

It is common for ladies of rank in Spain to receive gentlemen 

in the bed-chamber of a morning. Barretti relates the following 


inſtance : I went. this morning about ten to viſit a very agree- 


able lady, whom I had talked with the other night at the Ter- 


tulia. 1 found her gate open, and nobody to guard it. Up ſtairs 


I went, knocked at the door, and a footman opened it. Is your 


maſter within? No, Sir, he is juſt gone out. Is your miſtreſs? 
Yes, Sir. —Pleaſe to go that way, pointing to an apartment on 


talking in a fourth. Donna Paula, can I come in? Come in, 
come in, cried the lady; and in I went. I found her fitting in 


fome {ſweet biſcuits: on a ſilver plate. Half a dozen gentlemen 

fat round the bed upon ftools, and I had the ſatisfaction to had | 
that I was not totally among ftrangers, as I had already. ſeen 
Tome of them at the Tertulia, and at Don Felix's,, She deſired 
me to place myſelf near her, rung for my chocolate, aſked me 
the uſual civil queſtions ; after which the chit- chat went round. 
About eleven we were deſired to withdraw into the next room, 
as ſhe was going to get up. We were afterwards informed by a a 


and ſervants, who had each their roſaries in their hands. "el 
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he ads the en nee ev coach, öh we bott bo kde dl Gr 
ing out of St, Bernrdin'sgare. Bur you muſt not feline we 
on my having been téte-d-téte in a coach with a handfome 


French, that ſuch was the faſhion in Madrid, and that no wo- 
man comme il faut ever went alone with a gentleman ; not even 
with her own huſband. This privileged ſervant has here the title 
of page. He kept in a corner of her coach as cloſe as he could, 


Barretti's Tr. ii. 95. 


and becomes a ſevere duty. The fortunate man whom ſhe deigns 
to conquer, and who are called cortejos, are leſs diſintereſted, 
but not leſs aſſiduous than the ciciſbei of Italy: a total ſacrifice 
the day, accompany the lady to the public walk, the theatres, and 
intimacy, two perſons united by a ſentiment which ſeems inex- 
hauſtible, are frequently filent, melancholy, and appear unhappy 
in each other's company. . N . 9 22 
It is certain that in Spain, more than in any other country, 
both men and women appear to conciliate the irregularity of 

manners with the moſt ſcrupulous obſervance of religion, and 
even with the mockeries of ſuperſtition. In conſequence of this 
ſtrange mixture of religion and frailty, the Spaniſh women ſeem 


eſtabliſh a kind of equilibrium between their merits and their 
faults 3 an incoherence in which both ſexes participate. | 

How many men have I known, ſays the chevalier de Bour- 
goanne, who, though they led an extremely diſorderly life, fre- 
quented-public worſhip with an affiduity, which even true Chriſ- 
tians do not conſider as an indiſpenſible duty, carefully obſerved 
every injunction of the church relative to abſtinence, and ren- 


them? I believe hypocrites to be very rare in Spain; but, to 
compenſate for this, the ridiculous affociation of certain moral 
improprieties with ſuperſtitious practices, is more common there 
than elſewhere, Muſt this be attributed to the want of know- 
ledge, or the criminal complaiſance of the directots of con- 


 Spanifh lady. One of her ſervants out of livery had get into the 
coach with us; and, as I feemed ſurprized at it, ſhe told me in 


that he might not obſtruct our ſight through the fore-plaſs ; and 
never failed to croſs himſelf as he went by the Via Crucis. - 


A Spaniſh lady who permits a man to hope, leaves tim no 


countries accelerates the denonement, muſt furvive it in Spain, | 


is required of them; they muſt give proofs of this at all hours of 


even the confeſſional. But it is remarkable that, in this kind of 


leſs anxious to prevent ſcandal, or conceal their econduR, than to 


dered to the miniſters almoſt degrading homage ? How many 
women, abandoned to an attachment utterly inconfiſtent with 
their duty, are ſurrounded with relics, cover themſelves with a 
ſcapulary, oblige themſelves by vows to the performance of ac- 
tions indifferent in their own nature, and ſcrupulouſly fulfil | 


ſcience, who are thus prodigal of the indulgence of which they 
PE | | "SS Y 15 them» ; 
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themſelves ſtand in need? Or, is it the climate which muſt ſerve. 
| Bourgaanne's Tr. il. 176. 7 ©: 0 F 
But this depravity is not ſo general as ſome libertines pretend: 


there are, even at Madrid, families exemplary in their conduct, 
faithful huſbands, and wives who in other countries would be 


d 
* — . , ]§—;˖rd e ig es 47 


as an e xcuſe for ſame vices, as it is the cauſe of ſome virtues, 


* 


patterns of modeſty and propriety: and their daughters, _— 


in general not reſerved im their carriage, are not eaſily ſedu 
en of being more uncommon than their anticipation of the 
Jites © 

dent as in other countries: the police, by ſeverely prohibiting its 
ſeminaries, obliges it to conceal itſelf, and ſometimes purſues it 
to its ſecret retreats. A woman will not admit of even à chaſte 


matrimony. Proſtitution is neither ſo public nor impu- 


kiſs in public; rigoroufly baniſhing from their ſociety thoſe: fa- 
millarities which are conſidered as indifferent by other nations 3 
where the ſenſes, not ſo quickly inflamed, more flowly betray 
their diſorder : this diſtruſt of themſelves is at leaſt an homage 
which their weakneſs renders to modeſty. But, when they are 


not too nearly approached, they permit, and ſometimes provoke 


thoſe allurements at which decency is in other places alarmed. 
To this effect, Mr. Swinburne has the following remark : 


As their conſtitution may be ſaid to be made up of the moſt 
combuſtible. ingredients, and prone to love in a degree that na- 


tives of more northern latitudes can have no idea of, the cuſtom 


of embracing perſons of the other ſex, which is uſed on many 


occaſions by foreigners, ſets the Spaniards all on fire. They 


would as ſoon allow a man to paſs the night in bed with their | 


wives or daughters, as ſuffer him to give them a kiſs ; and, in- 


deed, I believe the ladies themſelves would look upon that favour _ | 
as a certain prelude to others of greater conſequence. Sin- 


The Spaniſh women pardon obſcenity, equivoque, and indi. 
cretign. The familiar manner in which they explain themſelves, 
in ſome inſtances, cannot but aſtoniſh a ftranger, accuſtomed to 


convey his thoughts on ſimilar occaſions under a thicker veil. 


The Engliſh women have a delicate and pure imagination, and 
no perſon would preſume to wound their ears with an expreſſion 
tending to indecency. French women, who do not repel the 
ſallies of an innocent gaiety, but whoſe decency impreſſes awe 


upon effrontery, are prudes in compariſon to the Spaniſh women: 
the latter can hear, without a bluſh, expreſſions which ſcrupulouy: 


men would have reſerved for the orgies of debauchery. = 
But can à young wo who from the moſt tender age has been 


| familiariſed to the groſſeſt expreſſions, which her preſence does 
not command reſpect enough to repreſs ; who, in companies to 


which ſhe js frequently admitted, hears applauſe beſtowed on im- 


pudence, which diſdains to throw a tranſparent veil even over | 


the obſcenities in which it indulges? can a female, . whoſe ears 


. 


- 
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ate early accuſtomed to the'indecent expreſſions which are per- 
mitted on the ſtage, and whoſe eyes repeatedly behold the wan- 
ton attitudes exhibited in the Spaniſh dance, called the fandango, 
long preſerve in her imagination and language that virgin purity * 
which is perhaps the greateſt ornament of her fex. '— 
The fandango is danced by two perſons only, who never touch 
ſo much as the hand of each other; but when we view their re- . 
ciprocal allurements, their retreats and approaches; when we — a 
obſerve the female, in the moment when her languor anounces | 
an approaching defeat, ſuddenly acquire new courage to eſcape __ 1 
from her conqueror, who purſues her, and is purſued in his turn; [ 
the manner in which theſe emotions are expreſſęd by their looks, ; 1 
geſtures, and attitudes, it is impoſſible not to confeſs that theſe 1 
ſcenes areg, to the real combats of Cytherea, what military evo- 1 
lutions in peace are to the real diſplay of the art of war. . 3 
It is related on this ſubject, that the court of Rome, ſcanda- [| 
lized that a country renowned for the purity of its faith, ſhould ; 
not have long before proſcribed this profane dance, reſolved to | 
pronounce its formal condemnation. A tonfiſtory aſſembled, x | 
the proſecution” of the fandango was begun, according to rule, / [ 
and ſentence was about to be thundered againſt it; when one of \ 
the judges judiciouſly obſerved, that a criminal ought not to be { 
condemned without being heard. The obſervation had weight * 
with the afſembly : the Spaniards were brought before it, and, to 
the ſound of inſtruments, diſplayed all the graces of the fandango. 4 
The ſeverity of the judges were not proof againſt the exhibition; | 
their auſtere countenances began to relax; they roſe from their 
ſeats, and their arms nd legs ſoon found their former ſuppleneſs: 
the conſiſtory-hall became a dancing-room, and the fandango 
wu . ĩ 2242”; Re ez 5 
After ſuch a triumph, it may be imagined that the remon- 
ſt rances of decency have but little effect. But the fandango is 
different, according to the places in which it is practiſed. It is 
frequently called for at the theatre, and generally cloſes private 
dances. In theſe caſes the intention is no more than lightly in- - 
dicated ; but, on other occaſions, when a few perſons afſembled 
ſeem wantonly to ſhake off all ſcruple, the meaning is then ſo 
marked, that voluptuouſneſs aſſails the mind at every avenue; 
its incitements cauſe the heart of the modeft youth to palpitate 
with deſire, and reanimate the deadened ſenſes of old age. | 
Mr. Twiſs's account of this favourite dance perfectly correſ- 
ponds with this which we have given. He ſays, There are two 


1as been kinds of fandangos, though they are danced to the ſame tune: 
ice does the one is the decent dance; the other is gallant, full cf expreſ- 
"anies to ſion, and, as a late French author energetically expreſſes it, /t 
on im- melee de certaines attitudes qui offrent un tableau continuel de jouiſo 
en over WM /ance: © Is accompanied with certain attitudes, perpetually ex- 


hoſe ears hibiting an alluring picture of voluptuous joy.“ Twi/s Tr. 1 5b. 


7 
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In the dictionary entitled, Sobr ins Aumentade por F. Corning, 
printed at Antwerp in 1769, the fandango is thus deſcribed: 
It is a kind of very lively dance, whica the Spaniards have 

learned from the Indians. 1 W 
The ſeguidilla is another dance peculiar to the Spaniards. 


The ſigure is formed by eight perſons: a Spaniſh female dancing 
the ſequidilla, dreſſed in character, accompanying the inſtrument 
with caſtanets, and precifely marking the meaſure with her heel, 


zs certainly one of the moſt ſeducing objects which love can en- 
ploy to extend his empire: the Spaniſh nation has a decided taſte | 
for dancing, and the greateſt aptitude to excel in that art. Be- 
ſides the dances peculiar to the nation, they have adopted thoſe 
of other countries. Dancing, among the Spaniards, is con- 


fidered as an eſſential part of their education. e 
The games to which the common people ſeem moſf attached, 


s called El juego de la barra, and conſiſts in throwing a bar of 


iron to a certain diſtan ee. at 
People of faſhion have recreations of another kind: they ſel- 


dom aſſemble to eat at each other's houſes; a circumſtance 


which doubtleſs contributes to their reputation for ſobriety. 


They are little acquainted with the innocent and healthful plea- 


ſures of the country. Few of them are fond of the chace; the 


monarch and his family ſeeming to enjoy that excluſive privilege. 
The amuſements of the country appear to have no attractions 


for the Spaniards. Their country houſes might eaſily be num 


bered. Among the many rich individuals who inhabit the ca- 


pital, there are perhaps not ten who have a rural retreat. The 


rich ſubjects of the kingdom therefore concentrate all their plea- 
ſures within the cities. Muſic is one of thoſe for which the 
Spaniards have the greateſt taſte. They cultivate this art with - 


ſome ſucceſs, though their national 'muſic has not made any 


great progreſs, They have many lovers of harmony, but few. k 


compoſers who deſerve attention. They do the greateſt juſtice 
to the grand compoſitions of Germany and Italy, which always 
form a part of their frequent concerts; but they hold the French 


muſic in the utmoſt deteſtation and contempt. er aa 
Tbe Spaniards have their tertulias and refre/cos. The ter- 
tulias are very ſimilar to thoſe of France, In Catalonia the 
young men are expert at ball, and every village has its petola or 


ground for playing at fives. EE ID. 
© Barretti, in his travels through Spain, relates the following 


particulars reſpecting a tertulia: Don Felix took me to ſome o 
| his relations, to whom he had promiſed my acquaintance. They : 
all received me in ſuch a manner, as to make me give up at 


once my old notion, that the Spaniards were a grave, over-civil, 


aud reſerved people. As foon as the firſt compliments were over, 
both men and ladies talked to each other with much volubility | 
and ſprightlineſs, and ſeemed to conſider me at once as an old 


ze quaintance. Another of my notions was, that the Spaniards 


are 
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are j ealous; but about thirty ladies whom I ſaw to-night at a 


tertulia, behaved with ſuch alertneſs, ſpoke and were {ſpoken to 


with ſuch freedom by every man there, that I cannot any longer 
entertain that notion. 'Fhat there are Spaniards ſubject to the 
paſſion of jealouſy, is probable ; but that it is one of their cha- 


' racteriſtics to be ſubject to it, I have ſeen enough of them to 


contradict. You will be of my opinion on reading the following 


o 


account of the tertulia at which I ated. When a. Spaniſh lady 


intends to have the company of her friends, ſhe ſends notice to 
her female-acquaintance, that on ſuch a night ſhe ſhall have a ter- 
culia, The notice implies an invitation: the ladies communi- 


cate this intelligence to their male acquaintance, and that alſu 
unplies an invitation. I was conducted thither, and the maſter 


of the houſe received us at the door of his firſt apartment, hand-. 
ed the lady who accompanied us to the room where his wife was 

with thaſe of her female acquaintance, who had arrived there be- 
fore us, and, having ſeen her in, returned to us. The roam 


where Don Felix and I were introduced was full of gentlemen. 
Soon after ſome rinfreſcos were brought to us. The ceremony 
of ſerving them was this: a footman firit put a ſilver plate into 
the hands of each gentleman, and another preſented ſilver cup- 
boards loaded with biſcuits. We each put the biſcuits into a 


glaſs of lemonade, in which they inſtautly diſſolved, and we 


drank the lemonade: afcerwards we had chocolate. After a 


converſation of about half an hour, the lady of the houſe entered 


our apartment, followed by all the ladies who were with her. 
We formed ourſelves: in two rows, one on each ſide of them. 
The huſband preſented. me to his lady as a ſtranger; which pro- 


' cured me a chearful ſmile, and ſome reſpectful compliments. 


Every lady as ſhe, paſſed was politely complimeated by the 
gentlemen, to which they reſpectively made a ſuitable: return. 
The women then repaired to an adjoining room, and we ſoon 
followed them. We faund them all ſitting on the aftrado, which 


is a continued ſeat running round the room cloſe to the wall. In 


a corner of that room ſtood a large table, covered with as man 


diſhes as it would hold. A large perigold-paſty in the middle, 
ſurrounded with two roaſted; turkies, hams, fowls, game, ſauſages, - 
& c. farmed a cald. collation no leſs: plentiful than elegant. The 
maſter, and ſome others (all ſtanding) began to carve, while the. 


remainder of us ſnatched napkins from a heap of them. that was on 


another table, and ran to ſpread them on the ladies? knees; then 
went back for. plates, knives, and forks ; placed them on their 
napkins; furniſhed them with fuch victuals as they choſe ;: and 


then ſtooping or kneeling by them while they were eating, 


amuſed them as well as we could, and with great hilarity and: 
pleaſantry. The ladies then retired to another room, and we felt 
to on the remnants. with great chearfulneſs. The molt jolly. ſet of 
Venatians would have appeared grave in compariſon. of * E 
| | niards 
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niards at the tertulia. A concert and ball would have ſucceeded, 
but as the queen is juſt dead, we had recourſe to cards to cons 
fame the evening. Barreiti's Tr. ii. 99. 
The refreſcos, the invention of luxury and intemperance; 
contribute no leſs than the tertulias to facilitate the intercourſe 
of the two ſexes. In general, they are only light repaſts, pre- 
pared for perſons from whom viſits are received, and are as a pre- 
lude to the tertulias: but on great occaſions, when a wedding, 
chriſtening, or birth-day of the head of the family is to be cele- 
brated, the refreſco becomes an important and a very expenſive 
affair. All the family acquaintance are invited; and, as they 
arrive, the men ſeparate from the women. The latter take their 
feats in a particular chamber, and etiquette requires that they 
ſhould remain alone till all the company are aſſembled ; or at 
teaft till the men ſtand up without approaching them. The 
lady of the houſe waits for them under a . in a place ſet 
apart in the hall, over which is uſually ſuſpended an image of the 
Virgin. The appearance of the refreſco, at length, enlivens 
every countenance, and infuſes joy into every boſom; con- 
verſation becomes animated, and the ſexes approach each 
other. The company are firſt preſented with large glaſſes 
of water, in which little ſugar-loaves, called azucar e/ponjada, 
or rofado, ſquare and of a very ſpongy ſubſtance, are diſſolv- 
ed: theſe are ſucceeded by chocolate, the favourite refreſh- 
ment twice a-day of the Spaniards. After the chocolate, all 
 » ſorts of confectionary are introduced. It is almoſt impoſſible to 
conceive the profuſion with which all theſe: delicacies are diſtri- 
| buted. Such entertainments weigh heavily on the oeconomy of 


many individuals, who regret the cuſtom which makes them ne- 
ceſſary on particular occaſions. Card-tables, or a ball, uſually - | 
ſucceed the refreſco ; but it ſeldom happens that the entertain- WF 2? 
a 
n 
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ment is concluded with a ſupper. That is always a very frugal 
repaſt with the Spaniards, and at which they do not frequently 
aſſemble. V e ,,, 
Their cookery, ſuch as they received it from their anceſtors, 
pleaſes but very few: they are fond of high ſeaſonings; pepper, 
pimento, and tomates, colour or ſeaſon moſt of their diſhes. French 
cookery is alſo adopted here, except by ſome obſcure families at- 
tached to ancient cuſtoms. * | VVV 
The modes of France have reached Spain, as well as many: | 
other countries, French cloths, and the faſhions and colours 
approved in France, are worn, under the Spaniſh cloak. The 
veil is no longer excluſively worn but by the women of the 
loweſt claſſes; for others it ſerves only to hide the diſorder of 
their dreſs when they go out on foot. Except in. this caſe, their 
head-dreſs and whole attire are carefully adjuſted to the French 
faſhion, The Spaniſh manufacturers exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt to ſerve the reigning taſte, and to follow it through all 5 
N | N rapi 
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quently ſee. an advertiſement againſt the doors o 
. ſe ſaca anima: To- day a ſoul is delivered. 


rapid variations, without requeſting the aid of France; but ey 


| are far from being able to attain their end; the court and great 
cities being obliged to have immediate recourſe to Paris or Lyons, 


as the only true ſources of faſhions. The Spaniards who affect 
the bon ton, have French cooks, and valets de chambre; and 


* 


for the ladies. 


. 1 


French milliners are employed to invent and make new dreſſes 


The eaſtern method of treading out the corn is ſtill uſed by 


the Spaniards and Portugueſe. - 
twentieth book of the Iliad : 


As with autumnal harveſts cover'd*o'er, 
And thick beſtrewn, like Ceres ſacred floor, 
en round and round, with never-weaty'd pain, 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' unnumber'd grain. 


lomer has deſcribed it in the 


* 


purpoſe, from ten to twenty at a time. 333 
The beggars, who ſwarm in every part of Spain, are as inſuf- 
ferably troubleſome as they are in Italy: I have frequently” been 


But inſtead of ſteers, mares are uſed in theſe countries for that 


interrupted, ſays Mr. Twiſs, while converſing with. acquain- 
tances, in the ſtreets, by the vile paw of a diſguſting old woman 
familiarly placed on my arm, and, on turning to look at the ob- 
jet, have ftarted with horror at the ſhocking ſpeCtacle : theſe 
wretches even inſolently intrude themſelves into churches, and. 
expoſe their cadaverous and rotten limbs cloſe under the noſe of 


the affrighted ſpectator. Twils's Tr. 232. 


and people ſinging pſalms and litanies as they go along, with 
lighted tapers in their hands. The grandees are dreſſed in their 


princely robes, and buried in them; but the reſt of the people 


are habited like friars and nuns. The young and unmarried have 


an additional crown of artificial lowers on their heads. The 


number of prieſts and burning tapers, is in proportion to the 
means that families have, of burying their dead with more or leſs 


pompous ſplendour. 


Their reſpect for the dead is remarkable: they ſtrew flowers 
and holy water over their ſepulchres. Each drop ef holy water, 


ſays their prieſt, that is ſhed upon the tomb of the dead, extin- 
guiſhes a part of the fire in purgatory. The devout deſire to 


benefit departed ſouls is univerſal in Spain. The people know 
the day a ſaint is to be taken out of purgatory; and you fre- 
churches: Hey 


After the death of any perſon, the maſſes are without end: 


however poor their relations my be, they muſt deprive them- 
ſelves of every thing for. the repoſe of | 

friend. The maſſes a man. appoints. to be ſaid for him after his 
death, are privileged 3 his ſoul preferred to his creditors. 


of the ſoul of their departed 


I. e e 


b . 


5 COTE 


Here, as in Italy, the dead are carried to the grave with their 
faces uncovered, and all preceded by a long proceſſion of prieſts 
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Philip V. ordered, by his will, all the prieſts of the place where 
he ſhould die, to ſay maſs the ſame day for the repoſe of his ſoul: 
beſides which, they were to celebrate, during three days, before 
privileged altars, as many maſſes as poſſible ; and, that he might 
not fail in his purpoſe, he further commanded an hundred thou- 

. ſand maſſes to be ſaid in his behalf; the ſurplus of as many as 
were neceſſary to conduct him to heaven, to be reverſible to 
poor ſolitary fouls, concerning whom no perſon beſtowed a 

« thought. 1 88 
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Tux title at large of the king of Spain runs thus: Charles 
the Fourth, by the grace of God, king of Caſtile, Leon, Arra- 
|| if on, the Two Sicilies, Jeruſalem, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, 
$1 V alencia, Galicia, Majoxca, Seville, Cerdena, Cordoya, Cor- 
II. ſica, Murcia, Jaen, the Algarves of Algezira, Gibraltar, the 
1 Canary Iſlands, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, the iſlands and conti- 

| nent of the Ocean, Archduke of Auſtria, Duke of Burgundy, 
Brabant, and Milan, of Hadſburg, Flanders, Tirol, and Barce- 
lona, Lord of-Biſcay and Molina, ce. B 

The title of Catholic King, though before aſſumed by ſeveral 
kings of Spain and other ſovereigns, was, in 1500, ſolemnly 
conferred on Ferdinand V. by pope Alexander VI. Since the 
$318 year 1308, the hereditary prince has been ſtyled Prince of the 
B31 Aſturias. He has not that title, however, by birth, but always 
| becomes ſo by creation. In ſpeaking of the king, he is uſually 

called his Catholic majeſty, or the Catholic king. All his chil- P. 
| dren, except the prince of the Aſturias, are called Infahts. 
1. | Spain is, at preſent, an abſolute hereditary monarchy, where 6 
| 1 the females inherit in default of males. For the adminiffraties of 5 


9 


U {| 8 government and juſtice, Spain has ſeveral councils and tribu- MW © 
. | nals: as the junto or cabinet council, the privy council, the A 
14 [| council of war, the council of Caſtile, the council of the inqui- = 
| l [| ſition, the council of the Indies, and the ſeven courts of royal PRE 
i 5 audiences. | „ F 
| RH Here is alſo a particular tribunal, not long eſtabliſhed, under 992 
PERF the name of Junta del tobaco, the Council of Tobacco. The M  * 
Lit): cultivation of this plant has perfectly ſucceeded in moſt of the Ml 5* 
Fit i Spaniſh colonies; as in Mexi&o, upon the coaſt of Caracas, and on] 
14 more eſpecially in Louiſiana and Trinidad, two colonies of which 5 
Ws —_ the tobacco will perhaps one day be preferred to that of every Ml © 
1 other country. The cultivation of it in Mexico was not begun 1 
111 till the year 1765: in 1778, the ſale of it, on the king's account 44 
3; $18 alone, in that colony, produced four millions of vialtres, above Le 
l i 82 eiglit hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. In 1-84; it produced Pru 
Rik!!! upwards of {ix millions of piaſtres; ' whence, however, muſt be 
14 . | 7 5 * 
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deducted the expences of cultivation, and thoſe of collecting the | 
duty. | 


ul: WI The Spaniſh court is not deficient in magnificence : the mo- 

fore narch, who always eats alone, has behind his chair his grand | 
ight maſter, his almoner, and his captain of the guards. His table | 
4 is ſerved by two grandees, one of whom places the diſhes, and 
> Ming the other, upon one knee, gives him the cup. "There can be 14 


by habit, and becauſe the principal perſons of the kingdom ſub- 
mit to it. Beſides, is not this homage, at which French vanity 

is ſo. much offended, rendered alſo at the courts of Vienna and „ | 
London, where the authority of the monarch is in ſo many re- 1 
ſpects circumſcribed? At Madrid it is paid to all the perſons ß [| 
the royal family; and the ladies who ſerve the princeſſes kneel | 


nothing very humiliating in this poſture, becauſe it is ſanctioned | 


Ane * upon one knee, when they preſent them any thing to 
W But the magnificence of the court of Spain is more particular- | 
ar, the ly diſplayed on gala days. Theſe are of two kinds, the great and (| 


nee leſſer galas. The great galas ace kept on the birth-days of the 'Þ 


ken” king, the prince and princeſs of Aſturias, and of the king and 
puny queen of Naples: the leſſer ones are in honour of the other 
Barce- princes and princeſſes, deſcendants of Philip V. At the grand 
galas, the greateſt luxury of dreſs is diſplayed. Perſons in the 
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fevers ſervice of the court, from the higheſt to the loweſt, have an 
Verne uniform ſuitable to their places, which they wear on thoſe occa- | 
= ow hons, In the morning of theſe grand days, all thoſe who have 

i 4 dne any connection with the court, whether by their military ſervice, 

g 11 their titles, or civil functions, the eccleſiaſtics, and ſome monks, 

8 IT paſs before the king and the royal family, bending one knee, and 

his C 1 kiſſing the monarch's hand. But what is more ſingular, women 

Se 1 of the greateſt diſtinction, not only kiſs the hand of the monarch, 

fx " but that of all his children, whatever may be their age or ſex; * 

e and the moſt charming ducheſs proſtrates herſelf before the 

ad by 85 8 infant even when at the breaſt, and preſſes, with her 

mcih tue lips, the little hand which mechanically receives or refuſes the 

he me premature homage. ' EE, a 

of roya Rouſſeau, when combating with his uſual energy thoſe who 


A u degrade the dignity of man before his fellow-creature, remarks, 
ed, u that, In more courts than one, the whole body of ambaſſadors 
bo: . te 20 ſolemnly to pay their compliments to a crowned infant, whoſe 
1OIt 0 only anſwer conſiſts in crying and drivelling. But our philoſophy 


d 4 . . . \ . * 
wracas, and is ſeſs rigorous. Spaniſh etiquette favours the delicacy of the 


8 of wy fair ſex : men kiſs hands in public; the ladies only in the inner 
t. et apartments. None but the ladies who have employment in the 
not eg bs palace, kiſs the hands of all the royal family : the others, wha 

S Ro NY are received at court, pay this homage only to the queen and the 

1 produce! princeſs of Aſturias. 85 Io 
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Next to the infants and infantas of Spain, and the ſons, grand- 
ſons, and nephews of the ſovereign, immediately come the 


grandees. The grandees, ſays Mr. Twiſs, conlift of three 


claſſes, and are about ninety in number: | thoſe of the firſt claſs 
cover themſelves before they ſpeak to the king; thoſe of the 
ſecond, when they have ſpoken, and before the king has an- 


ſwered; and thoſe of the laſt, when they have received his an- 


ſwer: but none are to cover themſelves, till the King orders 


* 


bo 


* 


them̃ ſo to do. This dignity is either for life or perpetual: in 


the laſt caſe. it is hereditary ; and, when the male line fails, de- 
ſcends even to ferhales, who give it to their buſbands. Not only 


the grandees have the privilege of wearing their hats in the 
king's preſence, but alſo cardinals, nuncios, archbiſhops, ambaſ- 
ſadors from crowned heads, 90 grand prior of Caſtile of the or- 
der of Malta, the generals of the De | 
orders, the knights of the golden fleece, of Calatrava, Santiago, 
and Alcantara, when they are in their habits, and when the 
king as grand-maſter affiſts at their chapter; titled noblemen of 
Portugal and France, and even the .counſellors of the royal 


council, and of that of Caſtile, when they 0 in a body to con- 
0 


fer with his majeſty about the buſineſs of their miniſtry, are 
covered in his preſence. There are ſeveral noble families, Who, 
by their antiquity, have a right to the honour of grandee ; but, 
as the king has never ordered them to be covered, they are 


called caſas agraviadas, injured houſes : the king ſtiles the 


grandees couſin, when he writes to them : when they receive 


audience of the pope, they are permitted to ſit : they alone have | 


the privilege of driving with four mules to their carriage within 


Madrid, when the king is there. They cannot be arreſted for 
F any crime whatſoever, without an expreſs order from his ma- 
je 


y. Among them all titles are equal; dukes, marquiſſes, or 
counts, have no precedence before each other; 5 that the father 
may be a count, and the fon a duke, as in Portugal. The 
grandees, both in converſation, and in writing to each other, al- 
Ways uſe thee and thou, but to inferiors they adopt the uſual ſtile. 
Caſtilla, printed in Madrid in 1769, I find forty-three privileges 
annexed to the dignity of grandee; among which, beltdes thoſe 
above mentioned, are the 4 xxra ; they may never be put to 
the torture; they may have four fobtmen and four torches be- 
hind their carriage, as may alſo dukes (earls and marquiſſes are 
allowed but two): they are permitted to have a throne. under a 
canopy, in one room in their houſes ; this privilege is, however, 
granted to various other dignities, which are Pecited in the 


In the folio book entitled, Creacion , privilegios de los titulps de 


Mr. Twils has omitted to mention, that all the grandees of 
Spain, of whatever claſs they may be, have the title of excel- 
lence ; and, when they paſs the guard-room, ſome perſon in 


walting 


„ 


ominican and Franciſcan 


7115 


quiſſes are 
ne under a 
„however, 


hed in the 


erandees of 
> of excel- 


= 
„ 


perſon in 


waiting 


„„ FE 37- 
waiting ſtrikes his foot againſt the ground, to give notice to the 
ut there is no place or em 


centinel to reſt his arms to him. r 
ployment - excluſively attached to their rank, thoſe of grand 


maſter and grand equerry excepted ; as alſo that of Sumiller de 


corps; but there are ſeveral others which infallibly lead to the 
rank of grandee. The queen and the princeſs of Aſturias are 
ſerved by none but Kündees ; but thoſe, of both ſexes, are in- 
diſcriminately taken from the three claſſes. | . - 

There are many houſes in Spain which, by marriages: with 


heireſſes to hereditary titles, have ten or twelve hats, Which is 
the vulgar term to denominate that dignity in Spain; but 
this adds nothing to the conſequence of the perſon by whom it 


was enjoyed: and, though he may have children, he has not the 
power of diſtributing the hats among them. The right of pri- 


mogeniture to the title of grandee, is eſtabliſhed in every family 
enjoying that hereditary rank, All the eldeſt ſons of grandees, 


by anticipation, have the title of excellence ; but their brothers 
bear only the name of their family, preceded-by that which they 


received in baptiſm. Thus the brother of the duke of Uceda, is 
ſimply called Don Emanuel Pache. There is no mark of extra- 
ordinary diſtinction in the title of duke. It is given according to 
the pleaſure of the ſovereign, when he confers the title of grandee ; 


on which account the patent is a little mote expenſive. 


There is alſo the title of Uſa Illuſtriſſima (moſt illuſtrious 
lordſhip) which is given to archbiſhops, biſhops, and great ma- 
giſtrates. The dignity of grandee, as well as the titles of mar- 
quis and counts of Caſtile, convey no emolument, and are not 


even beſtowed gratis. Thoſe who obtain them pay A duty, 
which has been received ever fince the reign of Charles V. 


known by the appellation of Demi-Annates. The king ſome- 


times remits this duty. The count d' Eſtaing received from the 


Spaniſh monarch this additional favour, on obtaining the rank of 


grandee. 


The grandees, inclading the chancery-fees, pay about twenty =. 


five thouſand livres (1040“/.); and this duty is paid as often as 


the title deſcends. Beſides the fee on taking up the title, the 


grandees annually pay another under the name of /auzas. 


The dignity of grandee is not announced by any exterior in- 
ſignia z but thoſe who are gentlemen of the chamber wear a. 


- 


golden key, _ | Yr : 
Beſides the Spaniſh military orders of Calatrava, Santiago, 


Alcantara, and Monteſa, which were inſtituted in the twelith 
and thirteenth centuries, there are the orders of the Golden. 
Fleece, and of Charles the Third. The laſt was inſtituted on 

the 19th of September, 1771, in honour of the birth of the then 
king's : grandſon, the infant, firſt born of the prince of Aſturias, 
It is dedicated to the conception of the Virgin. It is compoſed 

of two claſſes; that of the great croſſes, and ſimple knights. 


he 
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The grand croſſes wear a broad ſky-blue ribbon over the right 
ſhoulder, and have a filver ſtar of eight points, in the ſhape of a 
croſs of Malta, on the left breaſt : in the midſt of the ſtar is an 
oval in enamel, repreſenting the Virgin Mary ſtanding on a 
creſcent, and underneath is inſcribed virtuti et merito. On the 
collar are alternately difplayed the arms of Caſtile, and the king's 
Cypher. This order is meant to be limited to fixty, and to be 
confined to the moſt eminent perfonages of the kingdom. The 
ſmaller croſs has been given to a great number of perſons, but is 
accompanied with no ribbon. Fb 988 
The order of the Golden Fleece was inſtituted at Bruges, in 
Flanders, on the 10th of January 1430, by Philip duke of Bur- 
gundy, on the celebration of his marriage with Iſabella of Portu- 
gal; and the king of Spain is ſovereign of the order, by being 
the head of the houſe of Burgundy. The number of knights is 
limited to fifty. The collar of the order conſiſts of an alternate 
range of golden flints and ſteels, with ſparks of fire on all ſides, 
to which is affixed a golden fleece pendent, with this motto — 
autre aurai. This ſtill continues to be claſſed with the moſt. 
illuſtrious orders of knighthood. 3 ** 
Many Spaniſh gentlemen are alſo knights of Malta. 
The hiſtory of Spain ſufficiently proves how great an influence 
the cortes had in the-moſt important affairs of government, in 
war, peace, and the levying of taxes. Theſe, for a long time 
paſt, have not been aſſembled but for the fake of form. And the 
ſovereigns, without violence, without formally rejecting their 
Intervention, have found means to elude their authority. They 
promulgate from the throne ordinances under the name of prag- 
matiques, the preambles of which give us to underſtand, that 
they claim the ſame authority as if they had been publiſhed in the 
aſſembly of the cortes; which are never convoked but at the 
| acceſſion of a new fovereign to the throne, to adminiſter to him 
an oath in the name of the nation, and to ſwear to him fidelity. 
On this occaſion, letters of convocation are ſent to all the 
grandees, to the marquiſes and counts of Caſtile, to all the pre- 
lates, and to every city which has a right to ſend deputies to the 
cortes. The two frll claſſes repreſent the nobility, the priefts 
I fit im the name of the clergy, and the cities, which depute one 
1 1 of their magiſtrates, repreſent the people. Except on theſe oc- 
| [i 1 caſions, of which there have been but three in the preſent cen- 
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| tury, the cortes of the whole kingdom have not been aſſembled 
'It | ſince 1713, when Philip V. convoked them to give their appro- 
| 8108 bation to the pragmatic ſanction, which changed the order of 
8: it ſucceſſion to the throne. eee PEN | NEE 0 
C114 Io; Merely for the ſake of form, they are ſtill conſulted in certain 
— 111 caſes; but then the members of which they are compoſed, corre- 
| ſpond with each other, without meeting. A faint image of 
| them, however, remains in an aſſembly which conſtantly reſides 
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at Madrid, under the title of Deputados de los Reynos (deputies 


of the kingdom. ) | 
The uſual geographical diviſion of Spain into kingdoms and 


provinces is not attended to in conducting public affairs. The 


government know but one diviſion; the provindes of che crown 


of Caſtile, and thoſe of the crown of Arragon. Theſe two parts 


of the monarchy differ ſrom each other with reſpect to the ad- 
miniſtration, form, and collection of taxes; a diſtinction which 
had its origin when Caſtile and Arragon were united by the mar- 
riage of Iſabella and Ferdinand the Catholic, and which ſince that 
time has undergone but few alterations. The crown of Arragon 


poſſeſſed only Arragon, properly ſo called, Catalonia, the king- 


dom of Valencia, and that of Majorca, compoled of the ancient 
Balearic iſlands, Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. The crown of 
Caſtile poſſeſſed the reſt of the Spaniih monarchy. The deputies 
of the kingdoms are choſen according to this diviſion. © 
The adminiſtration of the kingdom is divided into fix princi- 


pal departments, The miniſter of foreign affairs is in many re- 


ſpects the directing miniſter, and receives, as a mark of diſtinc- 
tion, the title of ſecretary of ſtate. The miniſter of war has 
but a circumſcribed authority: he is preſident of the council of 


war, Which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiſtration. 


The marine miniſter has no aſſociates. The miniſter of finances 
ſhould properly be under the inſpection of the ſupecintendant-ge- 
neral ; but theſe two offices are ſometimes united. The miniſter 


of the Indies has the moſt extenſive department in the whole 
monarchy ; for in him is centered the civil, military, eccleſiaſti- 


cal, and financial. government of Spaniſh America, The mi- 
niſter of favour and juſtice has his department in the judiciary 


and eccleſiaſtical affairs; but his authority is circumſcribed by 


the great chamber of the council of Caſtile. 1 e 
Theſe fix offices have lately been filled by ſix different per- 
ſons ; but, till 1776, the ſame miniſter held thoſe of the marine 
and the Indies; in the ſame manner as Mr. Pitt has the preſi- 
dency of the treaſury-board in England, united with the chancel- 
lorſhip of the exchequer. | 
Bourgoanne's obſervations on the Spaniſh adminiſtration are 
too pertinent and juſt to be withheld from our readers: The ſta- 
bility of miniſters, ſays he, is one of the moſt remarkable pecu- 
liarities of the court of Spain. The monarch who, in diſpoſing 
of theſe eminent places,. conſults public opinion, has hitherto had 
the rare happineſs of never having his approbation diſhonoured 


by the event. For which reaſon his miniſters, without abandon- 


ing themſelves to indolence, which this ſecurity might nacurally 
produce, ardently labour to juſtify his confidence ; and do not 
waſte that time, which to them is ſo precious, in watching the 
latent ſprings of intrigue, and diſconcerting its fecret machina- 


tions, They have the courage to form vaſt projects, becauſe 


they 
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g nothing leſs than the eſteem of the nation, and the love of public 


of life. There are doubtleſs abuſes in the public offices of the 


gold, ſilver, and copper money; though the old coins ſtill n 
their value, and are as current as the new. The impreſſion on 


the infcription is Carolus III. D. G. Hip. Rex, 1773; and on 
tile and Leon, with thoſe of France in the centre, without any 
_  Preffions upon the new ſilver and gold coins differ very little 


crowned with a regal crown, and at the bottom have a pome- 


Seville, and Segovia: the latter coins copper, money only. 


pieces which are ſtruck at Madrid have a capital M, with a 
crown over it; thoſe coined at Seville have an 8; and thoſe fa- 
| bricated at Segovia have a ſmall ſtawp of four of the arches of 


change is at par, is worth 3“. 65. 8d. 


of half the demi doblon, 1 is now worth one twentieth more, viz. 


twenty reals, a quarter of the doblon of gold 5 that is, 45. 24. 


1 . 
they know that death 917 can prevent their execution; and are 
certain of finding a conſtant ſupport in the benevolence of their 
monarch. Nothing diverts them from their principal object: 
ood, can recompenſe them for almoſt renouncing the pleaſures 
court of Spain, as well as in all others; but, in general, cor- 
ruption is very rare, and perſons 1 in office are polite and obliging. 


* | Corxs. 
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In 1773, there was an univerſal new coinage of all the 8 paniſh 


one fide of the. copper coin repreſents the profile of his majeſty : 

the reverſe quarterly a caſtle and a lion, being the arms of Caſ- 
inſcription : the milling repreſents a wreath of leaves. The im- 
from thoſe on copper. The arms are ſtamped on theſe * 


granate, which is the arms of the kingdom of Granada. 
There are but three mints in this kingdom ; thoſe of Madrid, 


There are alſo mints at Peru, Santa Fe, and Mexico. The 


the — on one tide of the head. 


Gold. 
'The pieces of geld are the doblon de a oc ho, which, when ex- 


The half doblon de a ocho, 1J. 138. 4d. 

The doblon of gold worth 166. 84. 

The half doblon of gold. 

The little gold crown or durito, which ; in 1779 was the yalue 


45. 444. 
Silver. 


The ſilver coin conſiſts of the great piaſtre, worth about 


when exchange is at par. 
The half piaſtre is worth about five reals. | 
The 1 colunaria, or little piece of five reals, is coined 


"7 
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only in America, and bears on one ſide two pillars; on the 


N other two globes crowned. ; 5 
le The common pezeta of four reals, is worth about od. 
= The half pezeta of two reals and an half; 
ke The common half pezeta, which is alſo called real deplata, is 
ny worth about two reals of Vellon. 4 
7 The quarter pezeta. „ = 
Nge The realito, or real of Vellon, worth about 24. 

N. B. All theſe little pieces are diminutives of the piaſtre. 
th | The copper coins are the doble quarts, four of which make a 
ain real, The double quarto is worth about x2, | 
n on The quarto is half the preceding piece. 
eſty: The ochavo is half the quarto. {A | 
Aon The maravedi is the ſmalleſt copper coin . hun- 
47 dred and fifty-three of which is equal to a ſhilling. Few of them 
t any are ſeen even in Spain. Ih. | 


Spain is in poſſeſſion of moſt of the gold and filver mines in 
the world, and annually coins thirty millions of piaſtres; and 
vet ſhe has no great quantity of ſpecie. This muſt be attributed 
to the abundance of the precious metals which have increaſed the 
price of commodities, and the wages of workmen ; to the decline 
of manufactures, which was the conſequence ; and to the depo- 
pulation cauſed by the numerous emigrations to America. But 

every thing announces that Spain is about to riſe from her aſhes, 
and will probably be more and more employed in cultivating her 
ſoil, and animating her manufactures. Weary of purſuing a 
paſſive commerce, ſhe will ſoon ceaſe to leſſen her current coin 
by paying foreign induſtry, and ſending every year the greateſt 
part of her money to exchange the image of her monarch for 
that of diſtant ſovereigns. 1 


RELIOCION, CLERGY. 


Tat Spaniards are zealots in the profeſſion and practice of 
the Roman catholic religion; in which they have been ſo ſteady, 
that their king is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Moſt Catholic. 
In no country is there more praying and ceremony; but the 
Virgin Mary ſeems to be the principal object of their devotion 
and adoration. It is difficult to expreſs the veneration they have 
tor her, and for the two preſents which ſhe has made to man- 
kind, the ſcapulary and the roſary. Few women go out of doors, 
walk, play, or toy, without a ory in their hand. The men are 
never without one hanging round their necks. In their come- 
dies, if the devil be chained, it is with a roſary. 

A Spaniſh book, entitled, Sayings and Deeds of King Don 
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they know that death only can prevent their execution; and are 
certain of finding a conſtant ſupport in the benevolence of their 
monarch. Nothing diverts them from their principal obje&: 
\ Nothing leſs than the eſteem of the nation, and the love of public - 
good, can recompenſe them for almoſt renouncing the pleaſures 
of life. There are doubtleſs abuſes in the public offices of the 
court of Spain, as well as in all others ; but, in general, cor- 
ruption is very rare, and JOE” in office are polite and obliging. 
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In 1773, there was an univerſal new coltiage of al the Spaniſh 
gold, ſilver, and copper money; though the old coins ſtill retain 
their value, and are as current as the new. The impreſſion on 
] | one fide of the. copper coin repreſents the profile of his majeſty : 
| the inſcription is Carolus III. D. G. Hiſp. Rex, 1773; and on 
| the-rreverſe quarterly a caſtle and a lion, 1 8 the arms of Caſ- 
tile and Leon, with thoſe of France in the centre, without any 
1 inſcription : the milling repreſents a wreath of leaves. The im- 
[it | preffions upon the new filver and gold coins differ very little 
1 from thoſe on copper. The arms are ſtamped on theſe pieces, 
{a crowned with a regal crown, a * 1 at the bottom have a pome- 
th granate, which is the arms of the kingdom of Granada, 
if There are but three mints in this Kingdom; thoſe of Madrid, 
110 Seville, and Segovia: the latter coins copper money only. 
If There are alſo mints at Peru, Santa Fé, and Mexico. The 
j pieces which are ſtruck at Madrid have a capital M, with' a 
I. _ crown over it; thoſe coined at Seville have an 8; and thoſe fa- 
if i bricated at Segovia have a ſmall ſtamp of four of the arches of 
11 | the aqueduct on one fide of the head. 
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. change is at par, is worth 3“. 65. 8d. 
#3] [= Ihe half doblon de à ocho, 17. 135. 44 1 | 
. The doblon of gold worth 165. 84. 5 
$558 | The half doblon of gold. 
[ 
| 


The little gold crown or durito, which ; in 1779 was the yalue 
of half the demi doblon, is now worth one twentieth more, viz. 


| q 45. 4. | | ; 
| | | Silver. ; | 
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8 * coin conſiſts of the great Beke; worth about 
it twenty reals, a quarter of the doblon of * that is, 456 24. 
[ when exchange is at par. 
The half piaſtre is worth about five reals. . | 
4 i he pezela colunaria, or little piece of five reals, is coined 
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only in America, and bears on one ſide two pillars; on the 
other two globes crowned. + | 5 - 4 
The common pezeta of four reals, is worth about 104. _— 
The half pezeta of two reals and an half. 
The common half pezeta, which is alſo called real deplata, is 
worth about two reals of Vellon. "FIG | 
The quarter pezeta. | 


The realito, or real of Vellon, worth about 244. 


1 


N. B. All theſe little pieces are diminutives of the piaſtfe. 


The copper coins are the doble quarto, four of which make a ö 
real. The double quarto is worth about 14. x 

The quarts is half the preceding piece. 

The ochavo is half the quarto.- 5 | 
The maravedi is the ſmalleſt copper coit exiſting, one hun- 
dred and fifty-three of which is equal to a ſhilling. F ew of them 
are ſeen even in Spain, ai Pena th 49 

Spain is in poſſeſſion of moſt of the gold and filver mines in 
the world, and annually coins thirty millions of piaſtres; and 
vet ſhe has no great quantity of ſpecie. This muſt be attributed 
to the abundance of the precious metals which have increaſed the 
price of commodities, and the wages of workmen ; to the decline 
of manufaQtures, which was the conſequence ; and to the depo- | | 
pulatiqn cauſed by the numerous emigrations to America. But | 
every thing announces that Spain is about to riſe from her aſhes, 
and will probably be more and more employed in cultivating her 
ſoil, and 'animating her manufactures. Weary of purſuing a 
paſſive commerce, ſhe will ſoon ceaſe to leſſen her current coin 
by paying foreign induſtry, and ſending every year the greateſt 

Pine Y 8 5 7 8 
part of her money to exchange the image of her monarch for 
that of diſtant ſovereigns. | : 
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RELICION, CLERGY. 


TE Spaniards are zealots in the profeſſion and practice off 
the Roman catholic religion; in which they have been ſo ſteady, 
that their king is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of of? Catholic. 
In no country is there more praying and ceremony ; but the 
Virgin Mary ſeems to be the principal object of their devotion 
| and adoration. It is difficult to expreſs the veneration they have 

tor her, and for the two preſents which ſhe has made to man- 
kind, the ſcapulary and the roſary. Few women go out of doors, 
walk, play, or toy, without a rolary in their hand. The men are 
never without one hanging round their necks. In their come- 
dies, if the devil be chained, it is with a roſar . 
A Spaniſh book, entitled, Sayings and Deeds of King Don 

b. | — 5 F | Philip 
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Pbilip II. printed at Madrid in 1748, is dedicated to the maſi ſa- 
cred Empreſs of Heaven and Earth, Mary, Mother of God, Lady 
of the Untver/es and Queen of the Angels. Twils's Tr. 269. 
The Spaniards never carry light into an apartment, without fay-_ 
ing, Bleſſed be the holy ſacrament of the altar. If any perſons are 
preſent, they anſwer, For ever. Their ſalutation is, God keep you. 
Their farewel, at ſeparating, Go with God, with the Virgin. 
When they enter 'a houſe they ſay Deo gratias, Ave Maria. 
The company anſwer, Sin pecado concebida, © conceived without 
fin.” This ſubject of fo many diſputes is made a form of com- 
pliment in Spain. Never were God, the Virgin, and the ſaints, 
ſo much ſpoken of as in the kingdom of his moſt catholic ma- 
jeſty. VVV 
; The blind reſpect the Spaniards have for prieſts is derived to 
them from the Goths. The monks, prieſts, and biſhops, were 
infallible in the eyes of that people: they became the only judges 
in civil as well as eccleſiaſtical matters. The inferior clergy 
were looked upon by the prelates as a band. of ſlaves, and the 
ſame prejudice ſtill exiſts in modern Spain, The pages, land and 
houſe ſtewards, and ſervants of a biſhop, are eccleſiaſtics. 
The Spaniards were fo infatuated with monks, that Alphonſo 
the Warrior, king of Arragon, left by will his ſtates to the or- 
der of the knights templars. The grandees of the kingdom paid 


no attention to this ſtrange bequeſt : they, however, elected a 


monk for their ſovereign, Don Ramiro, brother to the deceaſed 
monarch, The Templars had the impudence to claim the 
crown ; and, by way of accommodation, received a gift of cer- 
tain lands in the kingdom. © | nity Mite 
The zeal of the natives of this country for religion, extends 
the miniſters of it. A prieſt is an object of veneration, to 
puniſh whom civil juſtice has no power, let him have committed 
ever ſo great a crime, RP x 
A ftriking inſtance of this was ſeen a few years ago in Anda- 
luſia. The ſtory is well related by the chevalier de Bourgoanne ; 
we ſhall therefore give it nearly in his own words: A monk, of 
the order of bare-footed Carmelites, had conceived a violent 
paſſion for a young girl, to whom he was confeſſor. He had at- 
tempted in vain to explain to her his wiſhes ; becauſe, learning 
from herſelf that ſhe was going to be married, and jealous that 


another ſhould poſſeſs her whom he idol zed, he became frantic ; 


and one day, aſter the young woman had made her confeſſion to 
him, received the ſacrament from his hands, and heard him ſay 
| maſs, he lay in wait for her at the church-door; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the cries of the mother, and the aſtoniſhment of all pre- 
ſent, with three ſtrokes of a poniard laid her dead at his feet. 


- 


He was taken into cuſtody ; but the king, being informed he 


was a prieſt, and certainly wiſhing to give him time to repent, 
| ———— no 


. 43 
condemned him to live at Porto Rico as a preſidiary or galley | 
ſlave. :Bourgoanne's Tr. iii. 363. . 

But to form a proper idea of the manners or laws of an 
country, an obſerver ſhould collect and compare facts, and ex- 
amine the different judgments pronounced in ſimilar caſes. We 
have, therefore, from the ſame ingenious author, ſelected the fol- 
lowing intereſting narrative: 15 5 3 

A canon of the. cathedral of Seville, affected in his drefs, and 
particularly curious in his ſhoes, could not find a workman to his 
liking. An unfortunate ſhoemaker, to whom he applied after 
quitting many others, having brought him a pair of ſhoes not 
made to his taſte, the canon became furious; and, ſeizing one 
of the tools of the ſhoemaker, gave him ſo many blows with it 
on the head as laid him dead on the floor. The unhappy man 
left a widow, four daughters, and a ſon fourteen years of age, 
the eldeſt of the indigent family. They made their complaints 
to the chapter; the canon was proſecuted, and condemned not to 
appear in the choir for a year. The young ſhoemaker, when 
arrived at man's eſtate, was hardly able to procure a livelihood ; 
and, overwhelmed with wretchedneſs, ſat down on the day of 
proceſſion at the door of the cathedral of Seville, in the moment 
the proceſſion paſſed by. Among the other canons, he perceived 
the murderer of his father. At the fight of this man, filial af- 
fection, rage, and deſpair, got fo far the better of his reaſon, that 
he fell furioſly upon the prieft, and ſtabbed him to the heart. 
The young man was ſeized, convicted of the crime, and imme- 
diately condemned to be quartered alive. Peter the Cruel, 
whom the Spaniards with more reaſon call the lover of juſtice, 
was they at Seville; and, after learning the particulars of the af- 
fair, determined to be himſelf the judge of the young ſhoemaker, 
When he proceeded to give judgment, he firft annulled the ſen- 
tence paſſed by the clergy ; and, after aſking the young man of - 
what profeſſion. he was, pronounced the following decree : “I 
forbid you to make ſhoes for a year to come.” Bourgoanne's 
Tr, iii. 365. | 3 | "= EA 

| In bigotry and ſuperſtition the Spaniards are unrivalled : their 
veneration for reliques ſurpaſſes imagination. Among innume- 
rable inſtances which- daily preſent themſelves to the traveller, 
the curioſities of the church of the Eſcurial ought not to 
be unnoticed. Mr. Twiſs informs us that there are eleven 
_ thouſand reliques, preſerved in that edifice. From the Spaniſh 

account of the Eſcurial, printed in folio in 1764, he made the 
following literal extracts, which he ſays are very curious, and 
will ſerve to ſhew of what immenſe value they are: 8 

« We will firſt begin with the reliques of our Saviour, who, 
as he gave himſelf to us, left us ſome of his precious jewels, 
which are incomparable and divine. W 
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« A facred hair of his moſt holy head or beard, is preſerved 
bere with the utmoſt veneration in a precious vaſe ; and op- 
ortunity can never offer us a better hair to obtain- glory by. 
| dia pieces of his moſt holy croſs, all admirably garniſhed 
with gold, ſilver, and jewels, eſpecially that which is agored on 
Good Friday. | 5 1551 : 
% Thirteen thorns out of his crown, which pierce the ſoul 
with their points, when we conſider them as in the delicate 
temples of that moſt loving king of glory, mY 
Some pieces of the column to which he was bound, and of 
the manger in which he was born to die for us; which invite 
hearts to break in pieces through compaſſion and gratitude. 
All theſe are placed in very rich vaſes ; but it is not extra- 
ordinary that kings ſhould ſignalize themſelves in beſtowing 
riches on him who left ſuch precious reliques to them; even the 
whole prodigious edifice of the Eſcurial is too ſmall for the eſti- 
mation and reverenge due to them. | 2 82 
In the ſecond place are the reliques of his moſt holy mother, 
which gladden the heart of thoſe who ſeriouſly conſider their 
incomparable value. Three or four pieces of the habit which 
adorned that moſt pure and virginal body, in which was formed 
that of- Jeſus-Chriſt our Lord, her ſon, are placed in one caſe, 
Alſo a piece of the handkerchief with which ſhe wiped her eyes 
at the foot of the croſs, when thoſe tears, as precious as the 
gems of Aurora joining with the rubies of the weſtern ſun, in- 
corporated themſelves with the meaſure of our redemption. 
“ Beſides theſe, we poſſeſs a hair, which may be ſuſpected ta 
be that which, flowing down her neck, enamoured her ſpouſe. 
The vaſe which contains theſe reliques is of cryſtal, with a 
| cover and ornaments : two kneeling angels ſupport it, 
enoting the veneration due to theſe remains of their queen and 
our lady, who is elevated above all the angelic choirs in heaven. 
Eleven entire bodies of ſaints; among which is that of a 
very little ſaint, who was one of the innocent children murdered 
by order of Herod. e 
„ One hundred and three heads, above twelve hundred arms 
and legs; the ſhoulder-blade of St. Laurence, in a filver caſe, 
which is of ſuch ancient workmanſhip as ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates the 'bope to be his. We may ſately leave to theſe arms 
the diſpatch of the moſt arduous negociations of our Salvation, 
which ought always to be preſent with us: many of theſe arms 
and legs Fs d to the two ſquadrons of ſaints who combated 
under the banners of St. Maurice and St. Urſula. | 5 
« We poſſeſs alſo a thigh of the glorious martyr St. Lau- 
rence; it is entire, but the hair is ſinged; the holes which were 
made in it by the prongs which turned him on the gridiron, are 
| very viſible, On one of this ſaint's feet, the toes are entire, tho 
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contraſted : between two of them is a ſmall cinder, which, in 
the eye of piety, ſhines like a carbuncle. | 
« A ſilver ſtatue of St. Laurence, which weighs eighteen 
arrobas (of twenty-five pounds each) ornamented with gold, to 
the weight of eighteen pounds : he holds in his hand one of the 
very bars of the gridiron on which he was broiled. 7 
The ſmaller reliques are innumerable.” Twiſs's Tr. 105. 
But notwithſtanding all this ſuperſtition, and ſo much appear- 
ance of devotion, there ſeems to be as little real religion among 
the Spaniards as in any country under heaven. Mr. Swinburne 
ſays, I was ſurpriſed to find them ſo much more lukewarm in 
their devotion than I expected; but I will not take upon me to 
aſſert, though I have great reaſon to believe it, that there is in 
Spain as little true moral religion, as in any country I ever tra- 
velled through; though none abounds more with provincial 
protectors, local Madonas, and altars celebrated for particular 
cures and indulgencies: religion is a topic not to be touched, 
much leſs handled with any degree of curioſity, in the dominions 
of fo tremendous a tribunal as the inquiſition. From what I ſaw, 
I am apt to ſuſpect that the people here trouble themſelves with 
very few ſerious thoughts on the ſubject; and that, provided 
* they can bring themſelves to believe that their favourite faint 
you 6 upon them with an eye of affection, they take it for grant- 
ed, that, under his benign influence, they are freed from all ap- 
prehenſions of damnation in a future ſtate; and indeed from any 
great concern about the moral duties of this life. The burning 
zeal which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, above the reſt of the 
catholic world, appears to have loſt much of its activity, and 
really ſeems nearly extinguiſned. The unconcern ſhewn by the 
whole nation at the fall of the Jeſuits, is a ſtrong proof of their 
preſent indifference. Thoſe fathers, the moſt powerful body 
politic in the kingdom, the rulers of the palace, and the deſpots 
of the cottage, the directors of the conſcience, and diſpoſers of 
the fortune of every rank of men, were all. ſeized in one night, 
by detachments of ſoldiers, hurried like malefaCtors to the ſea- 
ports, and baniſhed for ever from the realm; without the leaſt 
reſiſtance to the royal mandate being made, or even threatened. 
Their very memory ſeems to be annihilated with their power. 
Swinburne's Tr. ii. 197. | | 
The religion of Rome and its miniſters are doubtleſs ſtill held 
in the greateſt veneration ; and the prieſts and monks, under the 
pretexts of directing conſciences, ſometimes interfere in tem- 
poral concerns, and abuſe the confidence placed in them by ex- _ 
ceſſive credulity. But theſe abuſes, even under the reign of 
pious monarchs, are in many reſpects ſuppreſſed; though, during. 
a great part of the preſent century, they infected the very ave-, 
nues to the throne, | | | 
The inconteſtible right of the kings of Spain, to nominate fo 
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tions of Spain to the holy ſee. 
riage diſpenſations, ftill remains in the poſſeſſion of the latter, 
and may be eſtimated at 62,500/. a-year. Since that period, the 
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the great benefices of their dommions, has only been allowed by 
the popes ſince the year 1753; the date of the compact between 


the Spaniſh court and the holy ſee. Till then the collation to 


benefices had been the object of frequent conteſts between the 
two courts. The kings of Spain claimed it by virtue of their 


right of patronage, as having founded and endowed all the 


churches in their dominions. That moderate pontiff, Benedict 
XIV. perceived that the real means of preſerving the remaining 
rights of the holy ſee, in an age when the eyes, of every Eu- 


ropean ſovereign were mare open to diſcover abuſes, was to 
compound for ſome of them, He therefore propoſed that, in the 


firſt place, the ſubject ſhould be diſeuſſed by the cardinals Aqua- 
viva and Belluga; but their interpoſition having produced diſ- 
ſentions, it was agreed to abandon the diſcuſſion, and negociate 
in an amicable manner. For this purpoſe Spain deputed the abbe 


de Figueroa, a man of a mild and conciliating character. The 
reſult was the compact, which has finally ſettled this diſpute, be- 


tween the crown of Spain and the court of Rome. n 
This compact of 1753 bas N diminiſhed the contribu- 
The produce, however, of mar- 


court of Madrid has continued warmly to defend the rights of 


7 ſovereign authority againſt the pretenſions of the holy ſee: and 


in 1771, the court of Madrid obtained from pope Clement XIV. 
a brief which gave a new form to the nunciature. | 


: 
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But there ſtill exiſts in this country a very great abuſe, ariſing 
from religion ill underſtood: this is the extreme riches of the 


monks and clergy. Next to the eccleſiaſtical principalities in 


Germany; the richeſt catholic prelacies are found in Spain. The 
archbiſhoprics of Toledo, Seville, St. Iago, Valencia, and Sara- 
goſſa, have larger revenues than any in France: the annual pro- 


duce of that of Toledo is ſaid to exceed the value of one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds ſterling. There are monaſteries, and par- 
ticularly ſome of the Carthutians, the property of which extends 
to the greateſt part of the diſtrict in which they are ſituated: 


and theſe religious foundations, while they depopulate and im- 
poveriſh the neighbouring country, increaſe poverty and idleneſs 


by indiſcriminate charity. Of this, Galicia in particular is an 


example. Two-thirds of the province are in the hands of the 


monks and the clergy: the conſequence is, that Galicia, though 
ſingularly favoured by nature, which has abundantly provided it 
with every neceſſary of life, is perhaps the part of Spain in which 


knowledge and induſtry have made the moſt inconſiderable pro- 


5 


greſs. | ; : 15 
The government, however, is endeavouring to leſſen the con- 
ſequences of ſuch a ſituation. The wiſe choice of prelates pre- 
vents in them that diſplay of offenſive luxury which, by ai 
| 1NGl» 
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indigence, diminiſhes the reſpect due to religion. Their conſtant 
reſidence in their dioceſes, occaſions them to expend their reve- 
nues in the country by which they are paid. All the prelates 
employ a great part of their income in alms. Many of them, 
particularly the archbiſhops of Toledo and Valencia, conſecrate 
a portion to the encouragement of induſtry. The court of 
Madrid has alſo obtained from the holy fee, the power of charg- 
ing all'the great benefices with the payment of penſions, even to 
a third of their produce: and by a brief in 1783, this power was 
extended to all the ſimple benefices which produce upwards of 
two hundred ducats. © F 
The following juſt and amiable picture of the prelates of this 
kingdom is drawn by Mr. Swinburne: Juſt before we entered 
Tortoſa, ſays that gentleman, we met the biſhop of that ſee, 
clad in the plain ſimple manner of the inferior clergy of the pro- 
vince. His lank black hair was cut cloſe to his ears, and co- 
vered by a great hat, ſqueezed up on. each ſide into the form of 
a boat. The order of biſhops in this kingdom leads a very 
exemplary life, much retired from tne world, expending their 
great revenues in feeding the poor, building and endowing 
churches, convents, and hoſpitals, and allowing very ſcantil 
for their own expences. Their charity, however laudable as to 
the intention, 1s certainly moſt prejudicial to the public welfare, 
as it encourages beggary and idleneſs; for who wili work, where 
he is ſure of a good dinner every day at the gates of a monaſtery 
or palace, beſides the chance of occaſional alms; and where the 
ſoftneſs of the climate renders cloaths and lodging objects of 
luxury, rather than of prime neceflity? Perhaps it would be 
better for Spain, were their prelates as extravagant as thoſe of 
France, as their wealth would then be divided among the in- 
duſtrious and honeſt ; and not laviſhed to ſupport the exiſtence 
of the idle, and often of the profligate. In ſpite of ſo good an 
example, the inferior clergy, and aboye all the monks (one or 
two orders excepted) are notorious for the looſeneſs of their 
morals. 'The bithopric of Tortoſa is worth about thirty thou- 


land dollars a year. Swinburne's Tr. i. 125. f 5 
The ſame author informs us, that the city of Granada does 
not contain more than fifty thouſand inhabitants, and that there 
are not leſs than a thouſand ſturdy able-bodied raſcals, who live 
by alms and conventual donations. We this morning ſaw, con- 
tinues he, a whole regiment of them, drawing off in great order 
from the gate of the Carthuſians; where they had been to re- 
hs a luncheon of bread and a platter of porridge a-piece. Id. 
I, 2 . ; S q 
Women, children, and the impotent poor among the men, 


are not included in this calculation of the cumber of Hurdy, able- 
es pre- bidied raſcals. | | 
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| The Spaniards ſaw the abſurdity of having religious orders, 
| the heads of which were ſuffered to reſide out of the kingdom; 
2 in conſequence of which the Carthuſian monaſteries in Spain 
were, in 1784, delivered from their dependance upon the grand 
. Chartreuſe. There are now but two monaſtic: orders in Spain, 
| which have their principals or generals at Rome; and the death _ 
| pf theſe is only waited for, to detach that country entirely from 
the dangerous connection. VER Pg Bens ie UF 
| In Spain there is one religious inſtitution -which philoſophy 
| mourns to ſee that nation ſubjected to. This is the holy office, 
' br inquiſition; a tribunal to which every odious epithet has for 
a long time been given, The inquiſitor-general, a perſon. of 
great power, dignity, and importance, is at the head of the ſu- 
preme court of the inquiĩſition at Madrid; ſubordinate to which 
are ſeveral other courts of inquiſition, with, it is ſaid, upwards 
of 20,000 inferior officers, ſpies, and informers, diſperſed” all 
over Spain and the Indies. But this tribunal is, at preſent, far 
from being ſo dreadful as in other countries it is generally: be- 
lieved. Its forms are however terrifying : proſecutions are car- - 
ried on with the greateſt ſecrecy ; the advocate granted to cri- - 
minals to make their defence, cannot ſpeak to them or fee them 
but in the preſence of the inquiſitors. But the moſt odious pro- 
ceeding of all is, that, when the depoſitions received againſt any 
perſon accuſed are communicated to him, the names of the ac- 
_ Cuſers are carefully concealed. VV n 
In ſpeaking of this tribunal, Mr. Twiſs has the following ob- 
ſervation : I am happy in informing my readers, that the power of 
this infernal tribunal is very much diminiſhed, and that no perſon | 
has ſuffered death on a religious account during theſe laſt four- 
teen years, either in Portugal or Spain; autos da fe being quite 
aboliſhed, though the inquiſition may poſſibly be yet uſed as a 
Es in order to ſqueeze ſome of the over-rich. Twiſs's 
T's. 0 f > N A + TH « a | * 
Soy it is to be lamented that, ſince Mr. Twiſs has communi- 
cated the above intelligence to the public, humanity ſhuddered at. 
the torments inflicted upon a poor woman, who, having been 
convicted of ſorcery and witchcraft, was burnt at Seville in 1780. 
It was however enacted, in 1784, that, when the office ſhould 
have finiſhed the proſecution of any grandee of Spain, any of his 
majeſty's miniſters, any officer in the army, member of a tribu- 
nal, or any perſon in place, the whole proceedings ſhould be laid 
before the king, to be reviſed and examined. By this law, the 
principal perſons in the kingdom have obtained an additional ſe- 
curity againſt the arbitrary rigours of the holy office. It is tq be 
regretted, that it was calculated to defend thoſe who cannot want 
protection, rather than thoſe whoſe obſcurity frequently renders 
their complaints ineffectual, and who conſequently are expoſed to 


be unjuſtly treated with more impunity. But the people 1 
A moſt 
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moſt every where oppreſſed or forgotten by the laws, becauſe 
they have no part in framing them. 1 3 
| The ſeverity of this tribunal is certainly much abated, as ap- 
pears in many inſtances ; one of which we ſhall relate from 
Bourgoanne: —I was at Madrid, ſays that gentleman, in 1784, 
when a circumſtance happened which proves that this tribunal, 
notwithſtanding. the terror its forms have ever inſpired; is 
ſometimes leſs ſevere than many ſecular courts of juſtice. |A 
beggar, who generally took his ſtand at the door of a church; 
had employed his leiſure in inventing and ſelling a ſpecies of 
powder, to,which he attributed miraculous effects. It was com- 
poſed of ingredients, the particulars of which would make the 
reader bluſh. The beggar had drawn up ſome ſingular formu- 
laries, to be repeated at the time of taking the powder; and re- 
quired; to give it it's effect, that thoſe who took it ſhould put 
themſelves into certain poſtures, more eaſily imagined than de- 
ſcribed. His compoſition was one of thoſe amorous philtres, in 
which many of our anceſtors had ſo much faith: he pretended 
that it had the power of reſtoring a diſguſted lover, and of ſof- 
tening the heart of the ccuel fair one. Whatever flatters our 
paſſions, has ſome claim to our credulity, The impoſtor wanted 
not for cuſtomers, in that claſs over which the marvellous has fo 
much empire; and a few accidental ſucceſſes gave reputation to 
his noſtrum. He aſſociated himſelf with ſome common women 
who diſtributed it. His powders, however, were often uſed with- 
out effect. Moſt of the perſons whom he deceived, leſs itritated 
than aſhamed, kept profound filence ; but at length complaints 
were made, which were ſoon carried to the holy office, The 
beggar was arreſted, and led with his accomplices to the inqui- 
ſition, where they were proſecuted in form. The impudent em- 
piric avowed every thing. The reſult was one of the moſt ſin- 
gular proceedings that ever came before a tribunal. The day of 
judgment arrived: the judges, criminals; and a crowd of ſpec- 
tators, aſſembled in the church of the Dominican nuns at Ma- 
drid. Divine ſervice was begun, but afterwards interrupted to 
read the ſtrange proceedings. The temple of the moſt High 
was not ſuppoſed to be 64's 46 by a recital of the obſcenities 
contained in the ſummary. Such were the laws of the holy 
office, and theſe were not ditvenſed with in favour of ſome women 
of quality, who hid their confuſion behind their fans. Even the 
nuns, leſs attached to their ſcruples than to the privileges of their 
church, loſt no part of the ceremony, their chaſte ears being in- 
ſulted with the ſhameful relation. After maſs was over, the 
ſentence ' was. pronounced. The beggar was declared attainted 
and convicted of ſorcery, profanation, and impoſture ; and con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, after having been whipped in 
the principal quarters of the city. TWO women, his accomplices, 
Wo ae 2 —— were 


lleft the church: they were mounted upon aſſes, and each cloath- 


bonnet, coroza. The proceſſion was headed by the marquis of 


- 


were treated with more indulgence. The three criminals ſoon 


ed in ſambenito, covered with painted devils, and other ſymboli- 
cal figures. They wore on their heads the fatal pyramidical 


Cogalludo, the eldeſt fon of the duke of Medina Celi, who, in 
the character of Alguaſil mayor, preſided at the ceremony. He 
was followed by ſeveral grandees of Spain, aſſociates of the holy 
office, and other officers of the tribunal. The windows were 
filled, and the ftreets thronged with curious ſpectators. The 
criminal ſtopped from time to time, and hardly did the execu- 
tioner touch his ſhoulders with the whip, when ſome charitable 
hand preſented him with a glaſs of Spaniſh wine, to enable him 


to finiſh his career. It were to be wiſhed that the holy office 


had never exerciſed greater ſeverity. - Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 339. t. 
The proceedings of the inquiſition, ſays Mr. Swinburne, are d 
rown very mild. If any perſon leads a ſcandalous life, or al- 
r his tongue unwarrantable liberties, he is ſummoned by the tc 
holy office, and privately admoniſhed : in caſe of non-amend- pe 
ment, he is committed to ptifon. Once a year you muſt an- le 
ſpwer to that tribunal for the orthodoxy of your family, and of WW 7x 
every ſervant you have, or they muſt quit the country; but the tt 
foreign proteſtant houſes are paſſed over unnoticed. Avoid w 
talking on the ſubject of religion, and with a little diſcretion you WW dr 
may live here in what manner you pleaſe, Every Jew that tri 
lands in Spain muſt declare himſelf to be ſuch at the inquiſition, pr 
which immediately appoints a familiar to attend him, to whom m: 
- he pays a piſtole a- day. Were he to neglect giving this informa- be 
tion, he would be liable to be ſeized. Yet I have been aſſured | 
by perſons of undoubted credit, that a Jew may travel incognito WW thi 
from Perpignan to Liſbon, and fleep every night in the houſe of ph 
a Jew, being recommended from one to another; and that you W liq 
may take it for granted, that, wherever you ſee a houſe remark- a 
ably decked out with images, reliques, and lamps, and the owner 2 
noted for being the moſt enthuſiaſtic devotee of the pariſh, there mii 
5 is ten to one but the family are Iſraelites at heart. Swinburne's W Jar 
r. 1. 104. e ; „ f re 
4 Jae are in Spain eight archbiſhtprics, and forty-ſix bi- Ty 
ſhoprics. The archbiſhop of Toledo is the primate of Spain, the 
great chancellor of Caſtile, and a counſellor of ftate, The other tho 
archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Seville, St. Iago, Granada, Burgos, in t 
Tarragona, Saragoſſa, and Valencia. Spain has alſo ſeven arch- W ſhot 
biſhops, and thirty-one biſhops in America, - dell 
Reſpecting the preachers of Madrid, Mr, Barretti gives the Vat: 
following account: The clergy have lately introduced a prac- quie 


tice here of producing pictures before their audiences, towards 
the cloſe of their ſermons, in order to give their. eloquence a 
greater degree of efficacy, A friar, for inſtance, after having 
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hibits ſome devils running red and ſharp irons into ſinners. The 
devils are frightfully painted, with horns, claws, and ſerpentine 
tails, The 1 5 are ſymbolized by girls, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe the word ſoul is of the feminine gender in this, as 
in ſome other languages. The reverend father places a lighted 


torch before the picture, that it may be the better ſeen by the 


ſpectators; and, with the moſt hideous vociferation, -denounces 


everlaſting torments to the unrepenting, like thoſe which the 


painter has there expreſſed. The preachers of England only en- 


deavour to perſuade ſinners out of their wickedneſs ; but the 


Spaniards fright them out of it. Barretti's Tr. iii. 173. 
There are now but one or two churches at: moſt in each city, 

that are allowed the privilege of protecting offenders; and mur- 

derers are excluded from the benefit of the ſandtuar y. 
Under this head, ſome other religious abſurdities are entitled 


to our notice. According to the Madrid almanac, the days ap- 


pointed for extracting a ſoul out of purgatory, performed by ce- 
lebrating particular maſſes, are the 7th of February; the 2d, 


Izth, and r4th of March; the 2d, 3d, and 14th of April; and 


the 3d, 5th, and 13th of June. Theſe maſſes are only efficacious 


when celebrated in the chapel of the new royal palace at Ma- 
drid; in any other place they would loſe their virtue. For the 


truth of the ſoul's being delivered, we have the teſtimony of the 
prieſt, and the almanac; which are as valid as that of the water - 


man, who affirmed that he had ferried St. Peter over from Lamm 
beth to Weſtminſter, when he came to conſeerate the abbeßx. 


In the church of the convent of the Incarnation at Madrid, 


there is every year expoſed to the public, on the 27th of July, a 


phial with ſome of the blood of St. Pantaleon, which on that day 


liquifies, and afterwards remains coagulated, as the Spaniards _ 


affirm *. | | „ N 
When I was at Naples, ſays Mr. Twiſs, I ſaw the annual 


miracle, (as it is called) of the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
January. I reſpectfully kiſſed the two bottles which contain this 


precious blood, but could perceive no difference in it before nor 


after the miracle: this was, on the 6th of May 1769, at ſeven in 


the evening. There are two bottles incloſed in a large one, 
though very black and ſcarcely tranſparent ; an altar was erected 


in the middle of the ſtreet, in a temporary chapel, and the prieſt 


ſhook the bottle for eleven mitutes and a half: he then rang a 


bell, and cried out that © the miracle was done — 4 7] miracolo & 


fatto.” For which the mob and I took his word, and returned 
quietly to our homes, much edified by this exhibition, This 


\ 


* Mr. Addiſon, in his remarks on Italy, p· 122, quotes a few lines from Horace 
relative to a ſimilar trick, Cates = . | 


on 


expatiated with as much ardour as poſſible on th e torments bf 
hell, nods to ſome attendants to bring the picture, which ex- 


G 2 85 blood 
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blood has likewiſe an inherent power of ſtilling the raging erup- 
tions of Mount Veſuvius, but is never uſed upon thoſe occaſions, 


through fear of wearing it out, Thirty- ix filver buſts of ſaints, 


as large as the life, were carried in proceſſion to ſee the miracle; 
| ſome of them had live ſparrows and goldfinches, tied by a thread 
to their hands, to play with: ſeveral live children were alſo or- 


"oY with paſteboard wings, to repreſent angels. Twiſs's 

4 +» TR ” CN 
Diſappointment or interruption in their amours, frequently 

induces the Spaniſh ladies to make ſolemn vows. The laſt- 


mentioned author gives the following account of their method of | 
blending religion with carnality : —I was one evening much ſur- 
priſed at ſeeing a lady, with whom I had the day before been in 


company, when ſhe was dreſſed in the height of coquetry, make 


her appearance in a nun's black habit, with a leathern thong, to 


which hung knotted cords round her waiſt. She told me ſhe 
had made a vow to wear that habit for ſix months, by way of 
penance inflicted voluntarily on herſelf for ſome ſins ſhe had 


committed. On enquiry of one of her female friends, I found 
it was only becauſe her huſband had forbid his houſe to her cor- 
tejo; and the poor lady thus publicly teſtified her ſorrow for her 


ſwain's diſcharge. A A 
Other ladies, in the like diſconſolate ſituation, ſometimes 


| make a vow not to go to a play or an aſſembly for ſix months, or 


a year, according to the degree of their diſappointment; but they 


always attribute theſe vows to ſome religious motive, ſuch as 


the recovery from a fit of illneſs, or from any dangerous acci- 
dent. Elderly ladies have been known to make ſuch raſh vows 
for the remainder of their lives; renouncing the follies and vani- 
ties of the world, becauſe the world renounced them. Many 
Spaniards, of both ſexes, leave orders that, after their death, they 
may be carried to the grave in the habit of ſome religious order: 


WY 


„ and to be ſure . f 
« Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 


Or ip Fragciſcan think to paſs diſguis' d.“ 


LITERATUR, ARrTs, and SCIENCES. 


Tux reigns of Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second, were 
the times of great men and good authors, the Spaniſh Auguſtan 


age; and it continued a few years under Philip the Third. 


The Spaniards, however, had tranſlations of Plutarch, Seneca, 
and the beſt Greek and Latin hiſtorians, before the end of the 


| fifteenth century, which was ſooner than theſe authors were 


tranſlated in France: their language had then made a conſide- 
able progreſs, and was become copious, full of harmony, and 
| Pu poetl- 


Parad. Loſt, book iu. 


* 


poetical. Spain owed this advantage to Alphonſo, ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, who, in 1260, ordered all the charters, privileges, and 
public acts, to be tranſlated from the Latin into the Caſtilian 
tongue. It was in this language that he digeſted, and cauſed to 


be compoſed, the Las Partidas, which were and are now in a 


great meaſure the laws of the kingdom. He had ſeveral foreign 
manuſcripts tranſlated; and as Toledo was at that time the 


centre of fine taſte, and the city in which the beſt language 


was ſpoken ; when any difficulty-aroſe, either relative to the pro- 
nunciation or meaning of a word, he ordered recourſe to be had 
Sd. / / | 
The Spaniſh tongue has been cultivated as early as the Tuſ- 
can; and their books, compoſed in the fourteenth century, differ 


very little, with regard to words and phraſes, from thoſe which 


are now written. Kg ns x 5 
Barretti, who is an Italian, lays, The Spaniſh language, with 
5 


regard to its ſound, ſeems to- be even more harmonious 


ours: it is at leaſt full as ſuſceptible of muſic as ours; which is 


not the caſe with thoſe: of England and France. Like that 

Tuſcany, it has ſome ſoft gutturality, which renders it quite 

enchanting to my ear. Barrett's Tr. iii. 100 © 
One of the beſt Spaniſh hiſtorians is father Mariana: his ſtyle 


is admirable, and his narration ornamented without being tur- 


gid: he flatters neither kings nor his nation. He is, however, 
accuſed: of having fometimes departed from truth, and of appear- 
ing too credulous relative to certain prodigies. His hiſtory goes 


no farther than the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. The con- 


tinuation of it by father Miniana, has acquired ſome reputation. 


Tue chronicles of Ferreras de Saavebra are in great eſtima- 
tion. The hiſtory of Catalonia, by a biſhop of Lerida, is writ- 


ten in the ſtyle of Livy. 


The hiſtory of Mexico, by Antonio Solis, is tranſlated into, 
every European og: This author did not ſpeak like a phi- 


loſopher, when he aid, the maſſacres committed by the Spa- 


Hiards were ſo many means made uſe of by God to convert. the 
infidels. A perſon cannot read the work of Solis without ſhud- 
dering with horror. The number of myſtical authors which 


Spain has produced is prodigious. 


— 


The Spaniards have been particularly ſucceſsful in compo-- 


ſitions of gallantry, in fables, and ingenious fictions. The Ara- 
bians taught them the art of narration, and their imagiriation, 
ſupplied he reſt, Don Quixote will be read with. pleaſure, as, 
long as men have judgment, wit, and taſte, _ OS 
The moſt eſteemed poetical writers of this country are, Er- 


cilla, Gareilaſſo de la Vega, Fray Luis de Leon, Quevedo, Lo- 


pes de Vega, and Villegas. 


The deſcription of America by Don Jorge Juan, and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, is well known in England by the tranſlation; 


A fine 


bs 


EE K HM . 
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A fine portrait of Don Jorge was lately. publiſhed at Madrid, 
engraven by Caſtro and Carmona. : — — 


liſhed a quarto volume of four hundred pages, dedicated to the 
and productions in animals, vegetables, and minerals, with an 
has degraded the capacities and ſentiments of the native Indians of 
ſpecies. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 209, | 
Among theſe periodical papers is a tranſlation of Swift's letter to 
| is attributed to Don Ricardo Wall. | 

in Cadiz, price one real de vellon (about three pence), entitled 


. whole is compriſed in fifty-two numbers, or four duodecimo 


cialidad, or the maſculine behaviour of women; on effeminacy 


. tranſlated into Spaniſh by himſelf. It conſiſts of about three 


the Phcenicians, and of their colonies, by the prince's preceptor. 


5 „„ OE 


n 1772 the above-mentioned Don Antonia de Ulloa pub«. 


king, entitled Noticias Americanas, or Phiſico-hiſtorical diſ-— 
courſes upon South America, and the eaſtern part of North 
America: it contains a general deſcription of the foils, climates, 


account of petrifactions of marine bodies found there; of the 
cuſtoms and manners of the natives; of the antiquities, with 
a diſcourſe on the language; and of the manner by which the 
country was firſt peopled. _ DOT LE 

Mr. Swinburne, in his obſervations on this work, ſays Ulloa 


South America, almoſt to a level with the inſtinct of the brute 


A work was lately publiſhed weekly in Madrid, and after- 
Wards collected together in fix volumes 12mo, upon the mode] 
of the Engliſh Spectator, entitled El Pen/ador (The Thinker). 


a young lady. This, with ſeveral eſſays contained in the work, 
In imitation of The Thinker, a weekly paper was publiſhed 
La Penſadora Gaditana, The Female Thinker of Cadiz. The 


volumes, of about four hundred pages each. Theſe works merit 
being tranſlated into the Engliſh language: the ſubjects. are 
moſtly novel; for inſtance, ſome of theſe papers are on Mar- 


in men; on veiled women; on feſtivals ; on the facility with 
which voyages to the Eaſt Indies are undertaken ; on true mo- 
deſty in women; on the want of friends in need; on the little 
attention paid by fathers to marry their daughters advantageoully ; 
on the choice. of friends; on the abuſes of proceſſions, and 1 
holy week; on pedantic phraſes and on death. 2 

There is now publiſhed monthly in Madrid, a Mercurio Hij- 
torico y politico, in the nature of the French Mercures: alſo 2 
periodical performance, called The Spaniſh weekly Gazette. 
In 1774, the infant Don Gabriel, fourth brother to his pre- 
ſent Catholic majeſty, publiſhed a magnificent edition of Salluſt, 


hundred pages in folio, and is embelliſhed with a map of Nu- 
midia, a head of Salluſt, three large hiſtorical plates, and eight 
vignettes by Carmona, and other eminent engravers. At the 
end is placed a Diſſertation on the Alphabet and Language of 


Several plates, on which are engraven thirty-ſeven medals, and 
Re Es g various 


* 


. 5 I 
various inſcriptions, illuſtrate this Diſſertation, -A copy of this 


ri | 
G book is depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, and the prince pre- 


ub«-. | 


ſented another to each of our univerſities. - _ 

the The author of the Diſſertation on the Phœnician Language 
dif- above-mentioned, is Don Franciſco Perez Bayer, preceptor to 
orth the infants, and archdeacon of Valencia. He may be placed in 
tes, the firſt line of Spaniſh literati. He is, ſays Mr. Swinburne, a a 
an man of learning, a very good Greek and Latin ſcholar, well ac- 
the quainted with the Hebrew and Arabic tongues, and moreover a = 
with modeſt man, of a friendly and communicative diſpoſition. 'He' 


has travelled through Italy, and acquired more enlarged notions 


1 the 
Bey with reſpect to foreigners, than uſually fall to the ſhare of the 


Jlloa | Spaniards. Swinburne's Tr. it. 204. 7 
ns of Don Miguel Caſiri's Bibliotheca Hiſt. Eſcurial, certainly en- 
brute titles him to ſome reputation for the knowledge of Oriental lite- 
85 rature. He is of a Syromaronite family, from Mount Libanon, 
after but born at Tripoli, and educated in the Maronite college at 
nodel Rome. „ e . | 
ker). Don Gregoria Mayans 7 Siſcar of Valencia, formerly librarian 
ter to at Madrid, and now an honorary Alcalde de Corte, is alſo a 
work, ſcholar of great knowledge and liberal fentiments. He has pub- 
liſhed ſeveral editions of clafſic authors, grammars, diſſertations, 
liſhed tracts, and commentaries on the civil law, a life of Cervantes, of 
ntitled dean Marti, and others. 5 25 
The Don Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes, fiſcal of the council of 
ecimo Caſtile, is like wiſe a man of letters. He has written on'many 
merit ſubjects in and out of his profeſſion, from Guias de poſtas y cami- 
As are 1s, to tranſlations of Arabic and Greek. He aſſiſted the Conde 
Mar- de Aranda in expelling the Jeſuits, and ſeems well inclined to 
ninacy reform the other religious ſocieties. This has made him many 
ty with eccleſiaſtical enemies. He is perhaps the ableſt and moſt diſin- 
ze mo- tereſted lawyer in Spain, a country where every civil and cri- 
ie little minal proceſs is determined by intereſt and weight of metal. 
eoully Don -Antonio Pons is .publiſhing a tour through Spain, in 


ind the which he enters into very prolix details; but as he writes for the 


nſtruction of his countrymen, his minuteneſs cannot be imputed 
io Hi, '* him as a fault. His obſervations have already produced ſome 
: alſo'a Wl 200d effects in correcting abuſes, ſuggeſting uſeful works, and 


tte. reforming the vicious taſte of the Spaniards in many points of 


his pre- arC hitectu ſr 2 . 


- Salluſt, WM Mr. Bowles, though not a Spaniard, is certainly to be ranked 

ut three among the Spaniſh writers: his natural hiſtory of Spain, though 
of Nu- rather an introduction, and an aſſemblage of diſſertations, than a 

nd eight I <ompleat work, has opened the career, and will doubtlefs excite = 
At the other perſons learned in the ſecrets of nature, to impart to the 

guage of public their diſcoveries in the ſame ſtudy. Spain is fo rich in ar- 

receptor. ticles of natural hiſtory, that it alone affords as much matter for 

dals, and I uch a work, as many other kingdoms put together. 


various 


That 


- 


$6 ee 4 Ih 
That there are no more good Spaniſh books in print is eaſily, ! 


to be accounted for, as authors dare not publiſh any of their 0 
works without permitting their manuſcripts to be peruſed by the 


inquiſitors : it therefore naturally follows that, till the inquiſition | 
Is totally aboliſhed, literature can never flouriſh in Spain or Por- f 
tugal. Mr. Twiſs informs us, that he has heard of many valu- -* 
able manuſcripts, eſpecially in Valencia and Seville, and has I 
ſeen ſome which would do honour to the nation, if they were 
publiſhed ; but which, for the preſent, muſt neceſſarily remain in t 
obſcurity. Twiſs's Tr. 452. e d 
The academy of the Spaniſh. language, which, in the year tl 
1780, gave an elegant edition of Don Quixote, enriched it with q 
the embelliſhments of the graver.' But the engravings, few of n 
them exceeding mediocrity, do not anſwer the merit of the edi- W 
tion; equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty of gt 
the paper, the clearneſs of the character, and to be compared th 
with the fineſt productions of the kind in any other nation. tit 
Every connoiſſeur is acquainted with, and prefers to the editions re 
of Baſkerville and Barbon, the Salluſt tranſlated into Spaniſh by de 
the infant Don Gabriel: ſome other works from the preſſes of 
Ibarra at Madrid, and from thoſe. of Benedict Montford at Va- no 
lencia, which are maſter-pieces of the typographical art, will one WWF th 
day be ſought after by poſterity, as we now ſearch for thoſe of inc 
the Elzevirs. 33 to a de® + an wen wa 
Of the academies of law and phyſic, but little can be faid; in 
but every one has heard of that of the Spaniſh language, found- in 
ed by Philip V. The dictionary it has given to the public, is, the 
according to the beſt grammarians, the completeſt that ever ap» ¶ <cc 
peared in any language. The preſent academicians, more learn- nor 

| ed than their predeceſſors, and not leſs laborious, are preparing per 
a new edition of it; which, by the augmentations to be made, W 1h 
will give an idea of the richneſs of their language, and of the neu 
preat extent of their reſearches, Et Sf mur 
The Spaniſh academy is compoſed of twenty-four ordinary Pro 
members; but the number of ſupernumeraries is not limited: !ons 
che preſident is a grandee of Spain. The nobleman who now Wl ſuffe 
ides in that academy, is the marquis of Santa Cruz, whoſe Wl ſuffi 
earning is no leſs an honour to the ſociety than his rank. It Bon. 

. contains ſeveral poets, painters, and men of letters, for whom P; 
the chair has not that ſoporific virtue attributed to it elſewhere; Swir 
not a member has been admitted from the vain motive of con- wou 


ferring an honour, in a manner foreign to the end of its inſti- 

tution, | ö 2 . ; ; 5 | 
The academy of hiſtory has for its director the count de Cam- 
pomanes,. who, by the rank he holds in the magiſtracy, as well 
as by his great erudition and virtues, is one of 'the muſt diſtin- 
guithed noblemen of Spain, It is much to be regretted 8 the 
eee functions 


_ ring 
| made, 
of the 


where; 
of con- 


its inſti- 


de Cam- 
8 well 
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functions 


They are now tranſlating two of the 
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functions of his eminent ſtation, leave him but little leiſure to 


dedicate to the different academies of which he is a member. 


The Spaniards have naturalized in their language; ſuch French 
and Engliſh productions as the Spaniſh orthodoxy would permit; 


thoſe for inſtance which treat of manufactures, arts, and ſciences. 
works of Linnzus, and the 


natural hiſtory of M. de Buffon. 


The chevalier de Bourgoanne gives the following accoiint of 
the preſent ſtate of literature in this country: There are un- 
doubtedly in Spain more learned men, who modeſtly cultivate 


the ſciences 3 more men of erudition, who are thoroughly ac- 


quainted with the hiſtory ..and juriſprudence of theif country; 


more diſtinguiſhed men of letters, and a greater number of poets 
who have energy and a fertile and brilliant imagination, than is 
generally ſuppoſed. But, according to the Spaniards themſelves, 


the ſtate of letters and the ſciences is far from what it was in the 
times of Mariana, Solis, Mendoza, Ambroiſe, Morales, Her- 


rera, Saavedra, Sepulveda, Cervantes, Quevedo, Garcilaſo, Cal- 2 


deron, Lopes de Vega, &c. Baurgoanne's Tr. i. 252. 


The ſame author obſerves, in another place, that education is 
now imperfect in Spain, and judiciouſly adds, The expulſion of 


the Jefuits has made it perhaps yet more ſo. At that period the 
inconvenience of confiding youth to the care of religious orders, 
was perhaps too much magnified. That of the Piariſtes, known 


in Spain by the name of Eſcolapios, is the only one which is ſtill 
eſſion of ſome ſchools. Every where elſe, the place of 


in the po | 
the Jeſuits has been ſupplied by profeſſors, who may either be 
eccleſiaſtics or lay perſons; but who form no collective body, 


nor reſide under the fame roof. The Jeſuits, beſides the pro- 
perty of the ſociety, had foundations for different profeſſorſhips. 


Theſe were the only funds appropriated to the ſupport of the 
new profeſſors. They were ſufficient for monks living in com- 


munity, but are very inadequate in the preſent ſtate of things. 


Profeſſorſhips ſo little lucrative, cannot be ſought after by per- 
ſons eminent for learning and talents: the education of youth 


ſuffers therefore from the change; and this is a circumſtance of - 


ſufficient importance to deſerve the attention of government. 
Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 255, 5 8 | 

_ Partly to the ſame effect is the following obſervation of Mr, 
Swinburne: the common education of an Engliſh gentleman 
would conſtitute a man of learning here; and ſhould he under- 
pang vos he would be quite a phoenomenon. Swinburne's 

r. il. 212. 5 „ 

The Spaniſh univerſities can no longer boaſt the reputation 
they formerly poſſeſſed ; oy and population are much inſe- 
rior to what they were under erdinand the Catholic, and his 
two ſucceſſors. But the preſent government is zealouſſy em- 

loyed in endeavouring to revive thoſe happier times. There is. 
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at Madrid an academ for the laws of Spain, another for the 4 
| Canon law, and a thi for medicine, Seville has an academy 


of the Belles Lettres, and a Medical Society: Saragoſſa and Va- 


Jencia have each an academy of arts; at Valladolid is one of 


geography; at Granada, one of mathematics and drawing; and 
at Barcelona, an academy of Belles Lettres. ; 


* 


- There were for a long time in Spain ſix great eolleges ( at. .. 
legios mayores) into which none were admitted but young men 
© en from among whom perſons qualified for every 


office of government, were almoſt excluſively taken. The pri- 


vileges they enjoyed became a fource of abuſe : they ſupported 


idleneſs = arrogance in the colleges, and difcouraged other 
ſeminaries of education. Government ſtruck at the root of the 


evil; in 1777 the colleges received a new form, from which the 


moſt happy effects are expected. 


Much, however, has been done for military education. The 


King has eſtabliſhed a ſchool for artillery at Segovia, a riding 
ſchool at Ocanna, one of engineers at Carthagena, and another 


for tacties at Avila, whence it has lately been removed to Port 


Santa Maria. „ 

But that which more particularly contributes to the proſperity 
of Spain, is the modern inſtitution of patriotic ſocieties, known 
by the name of Amigos del pars (Friends to the country). The 
example was given in Biſcay : it was foon followed by the other 
provinces ; and in the capital a patriotic ſociety was eſtabliſhed 


in 1775: at the end of the year 1788, there were no leſs than 


forty-four. The name of thefe inſtitutions indicates their aim. 
members of which they are compoſed, encourage the. pro- 
greſs of the arts, and the agriculture and induſtry of their pro- 
vinces. They propoſe queſtions relative to thefe objects, and 
* premiums to thoſe who are ingenious in diſcuſſing them. 
hey awaken the induſtry of their fellow citizens, animate their 


Zeal, ſolicit their information, give encouragement to artiſans, 


aſſiſtance and advice to the peaſants, and cauſe the patriotic ar- 
dour to circulate through every claſs of the people. The fove- 
reign has thought proper to dedicate to the encouragement of 
theſe ſocieties a part of the revenues of the church, the vacant 
benefices of which he enjoys for a certain time. In a leſs en- 
lightened age, ſuch an employmeat of this property would have 


been called a profanation ; but, on the contrary, the Spaniſh go- 


vernment are of opinion, that making it contribute to the prol- 
perity of the fate is to ſanctify its uſe, The patriotic rey of 
Madrid is diſtinguiſhed. from the others, only- by the imme iate 
protection of government, and by its ſituation, which gives it - 
greater facility of acquiring inſormation and aſſiſtance. 
The Spaniſh theatre was the firſt that had any ſucceſs in Eu- 
rope; the Italians, the French, and the Engliſh: imitated and 
pillaged it for a conſiderable time; without W 1 
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they laid facred and profane 
gies, all under contribution, 


tyſtory, 


a hero, ſieges, battles, gallantry, and 
moſt of the theatrical productions. 


The pieces which the Spaniards call 
thoſe that more particularly preſent an exa 


t ct repreſentation of an. 
cient manners; and. theſe comedies a re perha | 


y of them. 1 


to be reſor ted to in the ſtud 


„ A e 


ſources whence they drew improvement. 


about twenty- four thouſand comedies : it is true, 


miracles, fable, and prodi- 


Every thi beneath 
their authors, but little confined by Lite © ke 


ject for comedy. The leaſt probable incidents, 
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Ye 


The Spaniards had 
Indeed, that 


the pen of 
rules, became a fub, * 
the whole life of 


the means it inſpires ; 
jealous nation to enjoy the beloved object, fur Pires in a 


niſn the ſuhject of 


de Capa y Eppada, are 


ps the real ſou rces 


It is in thofe 55 
the generoſity by which thoſe manners are ſtill 5 af dc hat 


influence over thoſe of the modern 8 


D 


pointed paſſion, are traced in the moſt lively co 


combats of the paſſion of love, all it 
it produces: in a word, all 
publicly repreſented by any nation 
the Spaniards ; 
proaching women, and a th 
lovers more impatient, 
violent. Such is the deſcription: 


with 


frequent in Spain, before the cau 
pe had 

| paniards ; tþ 
ardour of hopeful love, and the anguiſhes and 


at the period when jealou 


gained ſufficie 
he ſacrifices a; 


ts' reſources, all the diſorders - 
the intrigues now-in 


obſtacles, 


on given by the com dies, of wh; 
the Spaniards are as fond as Ps We im Ne 


| were at the time they firſt an. 
The author s, of which, Lopes de V they fir Sohe © 


peared, 
oreto, Arellano, and particu] 


he aſſociation of ſacred and profane in theſe pi 


"ve zodiac. Barretti's Tr. iii. 21, 


rds, viz. the Phœnix, the eagle, 
k, together with the twelve months, and the 


2 


Mr. Barretti ſays: 


7 


CO eee alles. OY 


— Bats Rag en 


rr el re ere en . 
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„ 


* 


in the plays of L 


with their frequent aſſociations of real and ideal perſonages. In 
ſpite, however, of their numerous oddities, incongruities, and ab- 


neſs and originality of their invention, their artfulneſs in en- 


racters, the force and elegance of their expreſſion, &c. fill me of- 


niſt of thoſe in which he is introduced. But wherever he mak 
brought in to counteract his ſchemes, defeat his purpaſes, and 


retti's Tr. iii. 25, 


| bition, anger, jealouſy, and revenge, in the moſt energetic man- th: 
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The ſame author further obſerves, That there are many things 
opes de Vega and Calderon that a critic might |} 

eaſily find fault with. They often diſguſt me with the prolixity | 
of their ſpeeches, with a medley of tragical and comical ideas, 
with their frequency of far-fetched conceits, with their bombaſt | 
and fuſtian interlarded with puns and quibbles, and above all 


— 


ſurdities, I cannot eaſily lay down their books when. I begin to 
read, and am ſo far an admirer of theſe two poets as to rank 
them in the very firſt claſs of poetical geniuſes. The copiouſ- 


tangling and diſentangling their plots, their vaſt variety of cha- 


ten with ſuch enthuſiaſm, as to make me paſs rapidly over the 
ocean of their errors, and forget the frigid dictates of ſober rea- 
ſon. The devil bears a very conſpicuous part, however, in a 
great number of the Spaniſh plays, and is generally the prove: 
es 
the principal figure, I always find ſome angel, ſaint, or holy man 


make him ſubſervient to the cauſe of virtue and religion. Bar- 
Perfectly correſpondent. with this account, is that given by 
Bourgoanne on the ſame ſubject. With his uſual elegance and 
candour, he obſerves, that the Spaniſh theatre continues near] 
what it was in the laſt century, and acknowledges that it is fl 
of defects. Incidents unſeaſonably ſucceed each other, and are m 
without probability ; inequalities'are numerous, and every thing 


is confounded. Real tragedy is never ſeen without a mixture ar 


unworthy of its noble nature ; and all the comedies, equally con- B. 
demned by reaſon and taſte; aſſociate with affecting and ſome- W of 
times terrible ſcenes; a wretched parade fit only for the booths wa 
of a fair. An inſipid buffoon, under the name of Gracioſe, in- mz 
ceſſantly difturbs the attention with his vulgar grimace; and by MW fro 
the burſts of laughter he provokes, arreſts the tears which were ſea 
ready to flow, The Spaniards have felt and expreſſed all the MW bo; 
degrees of moſt of the great paſſions; they have deſcribed am- wc 


ner. But they have too much imagination to ſpeak the language W ya 
of love: to this paſſion they have uſually ſubſtituted gallantry. W and 
The language of their lovers is mere jargon; a confuſed heap of W Mc 
ridiculous figures and compariſons aa cal and exaggerated. 
"Their tender declarations are preceded by a long and cold meta- 
phyſical differtation upon love, ſufficient to exhauſt the moſt ex- 
emplary patience. - * e 
The artleſſneſs and variety of their intrigues, and ſome of theilt 
denouements, have been juſtly admired: theſe imbraglios are the 


2 reſul 


— 


me of then rolled over her breaſt ; ſhe had a rich jacket, a flowered apron, 
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reſult of ancient Spaniſh manners. The imagination of comic 
authors muſt have been exhauſted in bringing two lovers to- 
gether, and uniting them, in a country where women were very 
difficult of acceſs: whilſt in France, where ſociety is in general 
more at liberty, authors have employed their whole art in pro- 
longing delicate and tender converſations. The difference of 
manners therefore has produced too much, action and intrigue in 

Spaniſh comedy, and too many words, without action, in that of 
France. Hour goanne s Tr. ili. 3190. - 

There are two theatres. in Madrid for the performance of 
Spaniſh plays. In one of theſe, which was El theatro de la Cruz, 
I faw rope-dancing, ſays Mr. Twiſs. There are three rows of 
boxes, fifteen in each row. Part of, the pit has benches, with 
arms dividing them into diſtinct ſeats. He mentions a comedy 
called Diſdain with Diſduin, written by Don Auguſtin Moreto, 
and eſteemed one of the beſt Spaniſh plays. It conſiſts of three 
acts (as they all are) in a kind of meaſured proſe, and ſometimes - 
inverſe. He has indeed given the fable of this comedy, which 
we cannot with propriety introduce. He has alſo, entertained 


his readers with the plat of an Entremès, or interlude ; of which 


we ſhall give the dramatis perſone. It is entitled The Hog of 
St. Anthony, and the perſons of the drama are, a huſband, his 
wife, a conſtable, a ſacriſtan, and a ſow- gelder. 
Between the comedy and the farce, tonadillas are ſung: theſe 
are cantatas for two, three, or four voices; the muſic of which 
is national and uncommon, and conſiſts of three or four airs, ſet 
in different keys, and different movements. After this perfor- 
mance, a fandango is uſually danced on the ſtaggmſeGGQ. 
With the following deſcription of the theatre at Barcelona, we 
are furniſhed by Mr. Swinburne : The feſtival of St. Charles 
Borromeo, the king's patron, was kept as a day of gala.: All the 
officers waited upon the governor in grand uniform : the theatre 
was illuminated, and crowded with well-dreſſed company, which 
made a very handſome ſhew; the price of admittance was raiſed 
from half a piſtreen to a whole one. The pit is divided into 
ſeats, let by the year, each perſon keeping his own key: the 
boxes are taken for the ſeaſon, and the upper gallery is filled with 
women in white veils, and no men allowed to fit among them; ſo 
that a ſtranger is at a loſs for a place. The play was the Cid Cam- 
peador, an hiſtorical tragedy, written with a greal deal of fire 
and force of character. The actors, in the old Spaniſh habit and 
Mooriſh garment, ſeemed to enter more than uſual into the ſenſe 
of the author, In all tragedies they drop a curtſey, inſtead of 
bowing, to kings and heroes. A pretty ballad was ſung by a 
woman, in the ſmart dreſs of a maja or coquette : ſhe wore her 
hair in a ſcarlet'net, with taſſels; a ſtriped gauze handkerchief 


and 


' 


of Caſtile, thoſe of Seville, Corogna, Oviedo, and the Canaries. 
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and a brocade petticaat. I obſerved the pit was crowded with 
clergymen *. Swinburne's Tr. i. 35. k 


Laws. 


Mapnip is the chief centre of arts and ſciences, and of go- 


vernment. Though the monarch reſides there but a few werks 
in the year, and his miniſters are always near his perſon, this is 


| the ſeat of government, and of the ſupreme tribunals. 


The council of Caſtile holds the firſt rank among the councils 
and tribunals of the kingdom: it is at once a council of admini- 
tration, which has the inſpection of all the interior operations 
of government, and a ſovereign tribunal that has an excluſive 
cognizance of certain cauſes ; and in certain cauſes receives ap- 
peals from the other tribunals. The council of Caſtile is com- 
poſed of five chambers. The firſt, which is the fala de Govi- 
ern, is confined to the affairs of adminiſtration. The ſecond 
fala de Govierno, is chiefly occupied in matters relative to the 
manufactures, bridges, banks, and .cauſeways of the kingdom. 


The chamber of Mil y quinientos, or of one thouſand five hun- 


dred, is fo called becauſe thoſe who appeal to it, from the fen- 
tences and judgments of the fovereign tribunals, are obliged to 
depoſit fifteen hundred ducats, which they forfeit if they loſe the 
appeal. The /ala de juſticia has an excluſive cognizance of cer- 
tain cauſes. The ſala de Provincia judges the appeals in all im- 
portant caſes, and receives thoſe from the judges of the two lieu- 
tenants civil of Madrid, and from thoſe of the Alcaldes de Corte in 
civil affairs. 3 ox 2 

The city of Madrid is divided into a certain number of quar- 
ters, and the police of each is ſuperintended by an Alcalde de 
Corte, vd judges in the firſt inſtance, in concurrence with the 
lieutenants civil, all the caufes brought by the citizens of his 
quarter, From their deciſions an appeal lies to the whole cham; 
ber aſſembled, which alone can finally pronounce upon criminal 
cauſes within its juriſdiction. It is only in extraordinary caſes 


that an appeal can be carried before the council of Caſtile. 


Spain is divided into two chanceries, thoſe of Granada and 
Valladolid, which have an excluſive cognizance of certain cauſes. 
Beſides theſe, there are cight audiences, without reckoning. the 
particular tribunal of Navarre, which has the title of Royal Coun. 
eil. The four audiences of the crown of Arragon are thoſe d 
Saragoffa, Barcelona, Valencia, and Majorca; and of the crow 


Since the Gre. which, in 1778, conſumed the theatre at Saragoſſa, the kivg 
as forbidden any 0 Tg to be opened, except in the cities of Madrid, Bares 
na, Seville, and Cadiz. - 2 


Eadl 
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in Each chancery and each audience has a criminal court, Yala 
de Crimen, Which definitively pronounces criminal ſentences, and 
cauſes them to, be executed, 007 | Ws 
There are two claſſes of ſimple alcaldes, who are eſtabliſhed 
in the Cities, boroughs, and villages. The 2lcalde ordinario 
judges in the firſt inſtance, when there is no corregidor; but iti 


o- places where there is one, has cognizance of civil cauſes in con- 
ks currence with him, whilſt the latter acts alone in matters of po- 
is lice and adminiſtration, The Alcalde pedaneo, who is uſually 
taken from among the common people, has no functions but 
cils thoſe of arreſting delinquents, and executing” the otders of the 
ini⸗ corregidor, or the Alealde Mayor. ay En 
ions There is another claſs of corregidors in Madtid and Seville, 
five two cities + in which the magiſtracy is peculiar and diſtin. 
ap- They are for life, and muſt not be taken from the profeſſion of 
dom the law: they are no more than chiefs of the police, who preſide 
oi at city meetings, bull-fights, and the public acts of the city. 
cond The lieutenants civil have a juriſdiction independent of their au- 
o the Wl thority, and Seb them in their preſidencies. Beſides 2 
dom. Madrid and Seville have regidores, a kind of inſpectors, who 
bun- maintain the police in concurrence with the corregidor. This is 


2 feny the municipal conſtitution of Madrid: the Alcaldes de Corte make 
ged to no part ot it, and are dependent upon the court. But this does 
le the not prevent their juriſdiction from extending to the interior of 
of cer- the capital; and each of the Alcaldes de Corte has under him an 
alcaide de barr:9, a kind of local magiſtrate, who watches over 
the preſervation of public order, within the extent of his juriſ- 
diction. There is alſo a magiſtrate with the title of ſuperin- 
| tendant, who is particularly charged with the police, and the 
preſervation of public order, in concurrence with the Alcaldes de 
Corte, the Regidores, the Corregidor, and the tenientes de villa. 
Though the Roman or civil law is forbidden, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, to be ſo much as quoted by ſome old ordinances of the 
kings of Caſtile, it is frequently conſulted in practice. But the 
Spaniards do not adopt the civil law implicitly ; they do not look 
upon all its deciſions as infallible ; but their Reer drive from 
it knowledge and authorities. The forms of procels in Spain 
are conformable to the Roman law, except ſome difference in 
terms, and the uſe of documents. The only authentic la ws, ac- 


codes publiſhed by the ancient kings: ſuch are the Ley de las 
ite Partides, the Ordenamiento-Ræal, the Fuero Junge, and 
Fucro Real. The principal code, which is in conſtant uſe, is 
called Recopilacion: it is a collection of various and diſtin 
edicts of the monarchs of Spain, from the earlieſt ages to the 
Madrid is only a villa, yet it is frequently mentioned as a 'city, and is repre« 
bard de Ge e bur cla i. the only ae i 


_ preſent 


cording to which: juſtice is adminiſtered, are teyiſtered in the 5 


. 
not till after they are thus regiſtered, that certain edicts acquire 


may ſometimes, from intervening circumſtances, be revoked by 
- marry the heireſs of another. There is the counteſs of Bene- 


cadet has not a ſhilling. Could the eldeſt ſon of that duke be- 
come her huſband, he would be the richeſt ſubject in Chriſten- 
dom; but the law will force him to marry one as poor as his 


of one, both ſufficiently rich, which might poſſibly have been f 


ing underſtood a word of what has been urged againſt or for 
him. Theſe men of the law are inceſſant corrupters of elo- 


nufactures. But, under the ſucceſſors of Charles V. theſe ad- 
mere: the very few veſſels ſhe employs in this, are at once the 
are ſtill far. from the proſperity to which they tend, had Spain 
which ſhe ſends into neighbouring kingdoms might perhaps 


' Her brandies, rich wines, fruits, barilla, &c. form, for the eaſtern 


* T 


preſent reign. A new edition is given from time to time, in 
which all the laws publiſhed ſince the laſt are inſerted; for it is 


the force of law. Such are thoſe which are iſſued from the coun- 
cil of Caſtile, under the title of Autos Accordatos; and which 


the council itſelf. | 3 5 + 
Barretti obſerves, that, among the Spaniſh laws, there is one 
very good one; and that is, that no eldeſt-born of a grandee can 


vente here, whoſe daughter is to inherit an income of fifty 
thouſand doublons a year; and, in conſequence of that law, ſhe is 
to be married to the ſecond ſon of the duke d'Opuna, who as a 


younger brother ; and thus will Spain have two families inſtead 


otherwiſe without that law. Barett's Tr. iii. 172. 8 

But the Spaniſh lawyers know perfectly well how to puzzle 
and fleece their clients: they ſpeak and write a moſt barbarous 
jargon of their own, which they call the language of the law. A 
man wins or loſes his ſuit, is acquitted or hanged, without hay- 


quence and language, each ſtriving to out-do the reſt of his 
fraternity in quaintneſs of canceits, and barbarity of phraſeology. 


5 * 


* 
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Commerce, TRA PE, MANUFACTURES. © 


Tus commerce of Spain is perhaps divided into more branches 
than that of any other power of | akon At the æra of its 
rreateſt ſplendour, it was impoſſible for it to be more active. 
eee merchants went into the centre of the kingdom, to ex- 


ehange their merchandize for the productions of the ſoil and ma- 
vantages vaniſhed, and Spain was long confined to a paſſive com- 
cauſe and proof of the change: though agriculture and induſtry 
only herſelf to furniſh with the merchandize ſhe wants, that 
balance what ſhe receives from them. | EIS 
She poſſeſſes all the neceſſaries of life in great abundance. Of 
her wools we have already ſpoken ; and, when we treat of Va- 


lencia, we ſhall mention the reſources ſhe derives from her ſilk. 


and 
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and ſouthern ede a conſidetable branch of alata, "Ge 
mel all 11 cvtrimoti wines, neceſſary to the conſumption of the 
dom. Agriculture, if mote encouraged; would furniſh corn 
kuffdient för dens conſuryptiori, and leave 4 ſurplus for exporta- 
fc % 212 2 5 
Fhere i no conſidetable ſupe perfluley of cor in any Frolineg of 
Spain exc = in Old, Caſtile; and this is ſent from St. Ander, 
e 


ne ind forme f. Sibonring pots to Galicia, Aſtüria, Andaluſia, and 
an even to Fase: this happened in 1782, and. 1 128570 when the 
ne- ſouthern provinces of that Kingdom were chientene earth. 
ifty This 5 is nöôr made without A pP. 5 retro 5 
e 15 rooted* prefudices of Old Celle whi howey ver ought. not to 
S A ip.” 6 as ny WD 8 

be · & interior © en drer of Spain ehiefty Lohiitls in Wille and 


a which are Cafrie@in' leathern bottles by mules or alles, from 
Vitice t to anvther'; in Un, 10 0 like manner, 91 ö y the 


E eafts of burthent, 8 the One diſtrict age 5 
to aue, to prevent tha feat to Rich that other nay. be e . 
poſed ; and in del ſeit from. tile ſheep-f61ds an Walking places 

of Caſtile to Bilboa, St. Ander, and 925 other parts of the nor ROT = 
thern coaſt. . Materials neceſſary to the Wachlackures ant f mer- 


2 chandize, which from the p ports or frodtiers paſs into the i interior 
1 K parts of the Kingdom, are Hp thither r by the lame Now 


and conſequently expenſive conveyatice, | 2 
It has been eue, that the differknet between 6 prices 
of water and land carria ge, sven u een the beſk roads e of Teas 
is in the proportion of & by to one hundred and nd fifty. N 5 857 
eule we may judge of the rrp ve OE wy Wo vl 
derive, when ſhe comes to Have the full dſe of the canals 2s 1 
begun in the kingdom. In the mean time; let the 8 pant, | 
continue to level their Unevett roads, which in FTC. 
countries are often imipaſfible in a bad Talon and th 
able more generally to o ſubfftture carriages to beaſts of bart 
and make ſome progreſs in facilitating conveyance, * 
Spain is not much farther advanced in the coaſting. de 
Pre pany the veſſels of Catalonia and thoſe'sf Biſcay, the; car 
Ping along the coaſt is Atnbſt wholly in the Hands of the 

rench, Dusch and Engliſh ; three nations which have the ad- 
vantage of being more ative, and who know how to 1 
Son 7 at à leſs Expente, and with: fewer hands than the 
pauiar "SILK : 

Tortoſa exports and Imports wheat, ad66iding as the. tatveſts 
of Arragon and Catalonia ate godd or bad; but the princi 
article of exportation from chat port is pot-ehh, A gon Adele 
commerce is catried on in the ports on the a of Valen- | 
cia, which is chiefly in favour of France. The F Ny 
ſend to Valencia, linens; woollens,, hard-ware, ſpiceries, an 
grain, to almoſt as great an amount as the wines, wool, dried 

2. 1 co hs fruits, 
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nth, pot-alh, and barilla, which they take from thence. They | 


- — 
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of St. Lucar and St. Mary, in like manner, afford but little em- th 


tators: they principally furniſh the Mediterranean provinces with 
tion with the other ports of the peninſula, and thoſe of England, 
which the-Spaniatds_bave with foreigners, is merely paſſive, 


\ 


5 to Gandia in ſearch of the wool uſed by the manufacturers of 
Languedoc and Elbeuf, and carry with them French. cloths, 
ſilks, linens, hard-ware, and cocoa. The Engliſh alſo carry their 
cloths thither; and the Dutch export thence the brandies of the 
country, to tranſport them to the coaſts of Normandy and Bre- 

The commerce of Alicant is leſs diſadvantageous to Spaniſh 
navigators, The chevalier de Bourgoanne informs us, that, of 
nine hundred and fixty-one veſſels, which arrived in that port in 


1782, fix hundred were Spaniſh, and the greateſt part of them 


Catalonian, French linens, thoſe of Switzerland and Sileſia, | 
French camblets, and ſom̃e woollens, are brought thither, and the 
return is in dried fruit, wool, barilla, &c. Bourgoanne's Tr. ii. 40. 
To Carthagena, the Engliſh, Dutch, and Neapolitans, carry 
merchandize of all kinds, and return laden with filk, wool, pot- j 
aſh, and barilla. Almeria is a ſmall port, the principal com- p 
merce of which is in the hands of the French; whoſe ſhips carry F 
thither the product ions of their manufactures, and return. laden t 
with lead, pot-aſh, &c. Wine and fruits are exported from t 
Volez, Malaga, and Marbella. WE „ 
Cadiz is a ſtriking proof of the inactivity of Spaniſh navigation. ſc 
One thouſand and thirty-three veſſels arrived there in 1782, of ce 
Which but fifty-two belonged to Spain. The neighbouring ports Ml pc 


the nation. 


Payment for the veſſels Ce 
If we paſs from the coaſts of Andaluſia to the northern coaſt hu 


of Spain, we ſhall find the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, in poſ- bu 


ſeſhon of the trade from Vigo, Ferrol, and particularly from Co- per 
runna, which principally conſiſts in importation ; for the pil- trie 
chards, cattle, and common linens, the only articles Gallicia has ed 
to export, ſerve to pay the balance due to the neighbouring pro- ¶ or 
vinces. On the coaſt of Aſturias, there are eighteen ports, this 


bardly known to have a name, the trade of which is almoſt ex- and 


uſively in the hands of the Dutch. St. Ander is the principal emp 
theſe. Santona, which has an excellent port, ſends ſome 


F laden with cheſnuts to Holland, and a few cargoes f 
ö ͤ oi ws eee 
"The principal ports of Biſcay, Bilboa, the Paſſage, and St. Se- I brou 
baſtian, are much frequented by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch; the 


who carry thither the productions of their induſtry, and return 
with iron, wool, and anchors, But the Biſcayners are not idle ſpec- 


foreign merchandize, and their ſhips have a conſtant communica- 
France, and Holland. Hence it plainly appears, that the commerce 
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One ſhip, and: ſometimes two, ſails annually from Manilla, in 
the iſland of Laconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapulca in 


8, Mexico: her cargo, which belongs to the convents, conſiſts of 

Ir the principal commodities of that part of the world; but the re- 

he turn from Acapulca is uſually made in money, and amounts to a 

e- vaſt ſum. In exchange for the manufactures ſent to America, 1 
Ne the Spaniards receive gold; ſilver, indigo, cochineal, the cocoa- _ | 

iſh nut, log-wood, and other woods uſed in dying, ſugar, tobacco, 
of | ſnuff, and other productions of that countrys ſupplying the 

t in greater part of Europe and Aſia with the ſilver they bring from | 

em thence in their galleons. Moſt of - the manufaQtures which are | 

lia, ſent to America, are furniſhed by England, France; Italy, and 

the Holland; conſequently a great part of the treaſure brought home : 

o. by the galleons, is paid to the merchants of thoſe nations,  _ * 

arry All common wools, of which the exportation is prohibited, 

pot- is worked up in Spain to cloath the ſoldiers and lower claſſes of 

om- people. Fine wools are alſo made into cloth in ſeveral places; 

Arty the manufaQtures of which, ſays Bourgoanne, I viſited towards 

aden the end of the year 1783. I obſerved, with ſome ſurprize, that 

from the art of manufacturing wool, had in ſeveral reſpects made a 

=, conſiderable progreſs. I was ſhewn at Guadalaxara pieces of 

ation. ſcarlet cloth, which for colour and quality appeared worthy to be 

32, of compared to the beſt cloths of Julian. They are worth one 

ports pound twelve ſhillings and ſixpence an ell in the town where 


e em- oy are made. There were eighty looms for the cloths of the 
55 firſt quality, an hundred for thoſe of the ſecond quality, and five 


coaſt hundred and ſix for ſerges. Theſe looms, contained in two 
n poſ- buildings, employed three thouſand eight hundred and twenty-five 

m Co- perſons; beſides near forty thouſand diſperſed over the coun- 
he pil- tries of Mancha and the Caſtiles, who ſpun the wool intend- 
cia has ed to be manufactured at Guadalaxara. I faw not one beggar, 
1g pro- or idle perſon, among the fifteen or ſixteen thouſand inhabitants 
ports, this city contains. Such is the advantage of manufactures,” 
zolt ex- and eſpecially thoſe of cloth, that they afford many trifling 
rincipa employments, of which children, and the aged and infirm, are 
Is ſome capable, Mareen Tr. . ng: 
goes of Guadalaxara is alſo the only place in Spain, where the famous 
I Welthsof Vigonia are made; a valuable commodity made of wool 
1'St. Se- brought from the province of Buenos-Ayres _ Peru; that of 
Dutch; White former is longer, the latter is more filky. In 1782, the 
d return ing of Spain ſent twenty pieces of this cloth to the Grand 
idle ſpec- Peignior, immediately after the treaty which he had juſt con- 
nces WI luded with the Porte. The manufactory of Guadalaxara, finds 
munica- In that of Briſſuaga (at four leagues diſtance) a kind of aſſiſtant. a 
England, he latter contains one hundred looms, all employed in weaving * 


loths of the firſt quality. 8 

Segovia, which has ever been famous for the goodneſs of its 

vool, was formerly equally ſo for the number and perfection of 

8 manufactures. But it is pany fallen from its ancient 2 
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Beſides wool, Pe e den of Spain are chiefly of alk, 
iron, copper, and hardware; but they fall ſhort of that Lecken i 
they might eaſily be raiſed too. 
1 This country 'was formerly famous, for its fword-blades; 1 but 
Mr. Twiſs informs us, that the manufactory of ſward-blades, 
which were formerly ſo celebrated for the dne of the ſteal, 
no longer exiſts ; though another manufactory was lately ereſted 
for the king's account only, in which all the ſword, hangen, and 
 dagger-blades for the Spaniſh army are made; but they are far 
from being ſo well tempered, as thoſe of former times; a true eld 
Toledo ſword - lade ſells, even in Spain, for fix or ſeven guincas; 
and can only, be purchaſed by chance. Thave ſeen daggers that 
were made here, which —— ſtrike through a crown- piece. All 
ſword-blades, made for the ſoldiers, have the king's. name en- 
raven on one fide, and ſome. device on the other: I aw many 
Ih this: No me. ſaques fin raxan, no me enibaines fon 
benen. Draw me not wi bs reafon, Youth. me n without 
hongux.“ Twiſs's Tr. x86, 5 6 
I be ſame author, ſpeaking of the town of Apdgeta, a 
Tunis is a pretty large town, containing two churches, and five 
5 U e 3 who are chiefly maintained by the profits 
axiſing from the fale, of clumſy. . — and ſciſſors, for the manu- 
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Tus revenues of his catholic majeſty, ariſing i in a are 
eſtimated at, five millions ſterling per annum. His American 
income, however, is immenſe: the ſilver mines there are inex- 
hauſtible; and of the produce of theſe a fifth belongs to the king 
though but a ſmall pot᷑tion of it comes into his coffers. But in 
caſe. of a war, or any public emergency, he adopts a method o 
ſequeſtering into his own hands great part of the American trea· 
ſures. belonging to his ſubj ects; of which they never <omplain, 
becauſe they are punctually repaid with intereſt. 
If we may credit the printed lifts; ſays Mr. gin de the 
Spaniſh. army conſiſts of above one hundred and thirty -thouſand 
men; but te real number falls far ſhort of this — and it 
is a matter of doubt, Whether the regular ome exceed the mums 
. ee 
8 is com three tragps ene 
| horſe. et panith, Italian, and Flemiſh one — of 
hilberd rdiers ; 11 8 battalions of Spaniſh, and mx of Walloon foot 
guards; and one brigade af carbiniers. There are ſux pony 
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" battalion,z two Italian, three Iriſh, four Walloon, and four 
Swiſs regiments of one battalion ; SY. cyan of artillery of four 

battalions; fix thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve marines ; and 
one company of engineers. Each: battalion of foot is compoſed 
of one company of grenadiers of ſixty-ſix men, and of eight com- 
panies of fuſileers of eighty men each, including three com- 
miſſioned officers. - White or blue is the colour of their regi- 
mentals; except one Spaniſh and three Iriſh, which are dreſſed 
in red. The cavalry conſiſts of fourteen regiments ; of which 
fix are in blue, four in red, three in white, and one in green, 
The dragoons form eight regiments; of which one is in blue, 
one in red, and fix in yellow. A regiment of cavalry and dra- 
goons contains four ſquadrons, each compoſed of three compa- 
nies; in each company are three commiſſioned - officers, and 
forty-five ſoldiers, Beſides the regulars, they once a year af- 
ſemble forty-three regiments of militia, and twenty companies of 
city guards. The corps of invalids contains forty-ſix companies 1 
on duty, and twenty-Hx diſabled. The African and American — 
garriſons have alſo their reſpective militia. Their uniforms ate — 

ugly and. ill made; the ſoldiers abominably naſty in their cloaths, = 

and their black greaſy hair ſeldom dreſſed. Till very lately, they 

were commonly in rags, and often mounted guard with half a 

coat, and almoſt bare'breeched ; but now they are tather better 

clad, and kept in a ſomewhat more decent trim. The pay of. a 

ſoldier: is five quartos and an half, and twenty-one ounces of 

bread a day. After fifteen years ſervice, he has an increaſe of 2 

five reals of vellon a month; after twenty, nine reals; and after 

twenty-five, he may retire, and receive a pezeta per diem, and = 

be cloathed as if he was ſtill on actual ſervice. If he remains 

thirty years in the army, he is allowed the rank and pay of a 

ſubaltern officer, Every forty months he receives new regimen- 

tals, two ſhirts, two Cooks: one pair of ſhoes, two pair of 

ttockings; a cap, and a hat. The rank of any officer may be 

known at firſt ſight, by a particular. badge of diſtinction. A 

captain-genetal's dreſs uniform is blue, embroidered with gold 

down the ſeams,” and three rows of embroidery on the ſleeves; 


* 


lain, a lieutenant-general has nothing on the ſeams, and but two rows 
on the cuffs; a mariſcal de campo, but one; 4 brigadier has 
| red cuffs, with one row of ſilver embroidery on his coat; a colo- 
thou nel has three narrow bindings on his ſleeve, of the colour of his 
t: and it regimental button; à lieutenant-colonel, two; and a major, 
the num; one: the mark of a captain is two epaulets; of a lieutenant, one 
on bis right ſhoulder; and of an enſign, one on the left, The 
zentlemen pay of a-lieutenant is two- pezetas and an half per diem; that of 
mpany e n enſign, two. As every thing has trebled in price ſince their 
oon foot- P) was eſtablulhed, it is become inſufficient for the maintenance 
regimet of the officers. - In the guards, all ſubalterns muſt live upon their 
ven of own fortune, till they get a e which they may perhaps 
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wait thirty years for. About 7000 men form the garriſon dt 
Barcelona; of which 4200 are guards; the reſt Swiſs and dra- 


goons. Each corps has its quarter appointed, which it provides Ny 
with centries z and therefore they never interfere with each. 7 
other. Swinburne's Tr, i. 37. 3 ES | 
The means of recruiting here are very confined, The Spaniſh P 
nation has for ſome time had a diſlike to the foot ſervice. Each 8 
regiment finds a difficulty in procuring men; the colours are Wl , 
Taiſed in places in which it is ſuppoſed moſt dupes and libertines 5 
are aſſembled, and thus the regiment is increaſed by the diſorders (: 
of ſociety ; and by a happy metamorphoſis, thoſe who diſturb its * 
repoſe are appointed to its defence. NL 6,0 Bay £15 08 5 
Another mode of recruiting the Spaniſh army, is that of the 
guintas, a kind of drawing of militia; of which Mr. Twiſs gives 
the following account: All thoſe who are proper for the ſervice Fe 
draw lots, and thoſe on whom the lot falls, which are no more tl 
than five out of an hundred, are enliſted, Twi/s's Tr. 227. 7 
This methad of raiſing men is, however, only adapted on emer- ce 
gencies. The two laſt times the levy of the quintas took place, E 
were in 1775, when Spain was preparing to make 3 the | 
Portugueſe in South America; and in 1790, when hoſtile. prepa- Wl « 
rations were making againſt Great Britain. ,  *' 2 
The artillery of Spain conſiſts of one regiment, compaſed of n 
five battalions ; without including the cadets, who are brought n 
up at Segovia. The corps of engineers is ſeparated from the ar- b 
tillery: it was not eſtabliſhed till 1711. It conſiſts of ten direc⸗ I 
tors, ten colonels, twenty lieutenant- colonels, thirty captains, r 
forty lieutenants, and forty ſecond lieutenants; in all one hundred 8 
and fifty officers. | ** e 
The navy of Spain is divided into three departments; thoſe of c 
Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz. The firſt has real inconve- i 
niences, on account of the unhealthineſs of the climate, and the 
frequent rains which retard the operations in the port; -whence t 
no veſſel can fail but with one particular wind. This department I , 
for the north coaſt of Spain would, perhaps, be better placed at 5 
Vigo; the climate of which is very healthy, the ſoil fertile, and 2 
The department of Carthagena has many advantages over that 4 


of Ferro], The ſafety of its harbour is known by an old proverb 

among ſeamen; who ſay there are but three good ports for veſlels, WM a 
the months of June and July, and the harbour of Carthagens. 
This ſafety extends to the arſenals and dock-yards. Carthagena t. 
is the port where the greateſt number of ſhips are built, n y 


and careened. A corps of navy engineers was eſtabliſhed here, p 


by Charles III. in 1770. . LS 1+ 
| The department of Cadiz is, however, the moſt important of ff 
the three, on account of its favourable ſituation for the departure 


of fleets. | 
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Inſtead of vice-admirals, there are captains general of the navy, 
who enjoy the ſame honours as thoſe of the army. The officers 
of the navy are, with reſpect to military rewards, upon a footing 
with thoſe of the army. The vice-royalties, governments of 
provinces, or places in America, are indiſcriminately given to 

eneral officers of the army, and thoſe of the navy. 


The failors are claſſed, as in France, and divided into three 


departments. The regiſters of the claſſes make the number, 
of the whole amount to fifty thouſand. Spain has alſo, for the 
ſervice of her ſhips of war, a marine infantry, compoſed of 
twelve battalions ; which, conſiſting of one hundred and ſixty- 
eight men each, form a corps of about twelve thouſand men. 


Fpain has alſo a ſociety of pilots, with ſchools of pilotage. 


A great part of the Spaniſh veſſels, employed in the late war, 
were built by a French ſhip-builder, M. Gautier; and ſeveral of . 
them excited the admiration. of both French and Engliſh ſeamen. 
The Conception, built according to his plan, was judged by in- 


telligent perſons of both theſe nations, to be the fineſt veſſel in 


Europe 8 | | Afb 
But, fays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, While we do juſtice to 
the bulk and ſolidity of the Spaniſh ſhips, it muſt be admitted that 
all ſeamen exclaim, and not without reaſon, againſt their heavi- 
neſs of ſailing. This, I have been told, was owing to the man- 
ner in which they are rigged and ſtowed : which appears pro- 
bable, ſince thoſe taken in 1980 by admiral Rodney, from M. de 
Langara, acquired under the management of the Engliſh, a cele- 
rity which they were not thought capable of receiving, The 
Spaniards, who do not diſdain to learn even in the ſchool of their 
enemies, are endeavouring to improve their ſhip-building, ac- 
cording to the few models which the ſucceſs of war has delivered 
into their hands. Bourgpanne's Tr. ii. i112. 
The navy of Spain owes much to the late monarch. His me- 
thods to new model and increaſe it, which were begun in the firſt: 
years of his reign, have not been ineffectual. In 1764, the 
Spaniſh navy conſiſted only of thirty-ſeven ſhips of the line, and 
about thirty frigates. In 1770 there were fifty-one ſhips of from 
58 to 112 guns, twenty-two frigates, eight hoys, nine xebecs, 
and twelve other ſmall ſhips of war. Their number has ſince in- 
creaſed ; and from late authentic liſts, it appears that ſhe has now 
about fifty-five ſhips of the line. 
The three diviſions in Europe of the navy of Spain, are not 
the only places where ſhips of war are built. There are dock- 
yards at the Havannah ; and a fund of feven hundred. thouſand 
piaſtres was ſome time fince eſtabliſhed to carry on the works. 
Spain and her colonies might furniſh' her navy with all the 
lp-timber neceſſary for that ſervice. There are great quauti- 
ties in the mountains of Aſturia and Navarre ; and particularly 
in the Pyrenees, on the ſide of Arragon and Catalonia, there is a 
8 WW ſpeCies 
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15 ſpecies of pine more ſolid and durable than the oak. The plain 


. of Cuba contains many cedars; though. it has been thought to 
wil be exhauſted by the Le drawn from the country adacent 


15 f «* ' | . . | * * — 
. to the coaſts, In Cumana alſo there is timber fit for ſhip- 


i * The-remarks of the chevalier de Bourgoanne, on this ſubject, 


| | demand attention. Spain has not, ſays that judicious, and ſpi- 
| rited writer, derived Fi the advantages ſhe might have done from 
N theſe reſources, but conſtantly depends upon the northern Yates, | 
WW! - - - at leaſt for a ſupply of maſts, According to the account which | 
|| the bank of St. Charles gave to the public, it appears that from 
1 the 11th of December 1784, to the 11th of December 17852 Up: 
#7 _ wards of eight millions and an half of reals were paid for maſts 
1 alone, which were brought from the North. Spain is ſtill obliged 
1 to employ Dutch veſſels, She will be able to do without them, 
ii, the direct commerce ſhe has for ſome years carried on in the 
gl Baltic continues to proſper. She has already begun to eſtabliſh 
: connections with Ruſſia for naval ſtores, 10 the courſe of the 
year 1781, four Ruſlian veſſels unloaded their cargoes of hemp, 
in the department of Ferrol, and toak back wools from the neigh- 
bouring coaſts, Bourgoanne s Tr, ii. 20. . 
„The Spaniards have adopted from the Engliſh the method of 
fheathing the bottoms of their ſhips of war with copper; but 
not knowing how to prepare for that purpoſe the copper brought 
from Mexico, they have hitherto imported all their ſheets of that 
metal from Trieſte and Sweden, | 
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1 9 H E name of this province is a corruption of Vangalenhous, 
1 the houſe, or the abode of the Vandals, by whom a con- 

ſiderable part of Spain was over- run. It comprehends the three 
ancient kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jaen; and the 
reateſt part of the Roman province, ancient] called Bœtica. 
F is ſometimes called Lower Andalufia, to diſtinguiſh it from | 
the kingdom of Granada, alſo termed Upper Andaluſia, The 
F} firſt is bounded on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, and the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar; on the north by Eſtremadura and, New. 
Caſtile; on the eaſt by Granada and Murcia; and on the wel 

by Portugal. It is about two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and one hindred and thirty in breadth, The principal rivers 
which water this province are the Guadalquiver, Which paſſes 
through it, dividing it into two parts; the Xen, which i 
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lain Granada, enters Andaluſia, and runs north-weſt into the Gua- 
t to dalquiyir, the Odier, the Larteſſus, the Guadiana, the Guadi- 
cent amer, the Guadalate, and the Tinto, or Azech e.. 

ſbip- | * Andaluſia js populous and fertile, has * commodious har- 
tas bours, and plenty of trade and commerce. It abounds in grain, 


Though we have given a general character of the . 


jet, wine, oil, citrons, oranges, raiſins, figs, pomegranates, ſugar, 
| ſpi- falt, almonds, honey, ſcarlet-berries for dying, ſilk, quickſilver, 
from and cinnabar. This province is alſo famous for breeding the 
tates, fineſt and fleeteſt horſes in the kingdom, . In ſummer, indeed, 
which | the heat is exceſſive, but the inhabitants purſue their employ- 
from ments by night, and ſleep a conſiderable part of the da | 
1 

* 0 | a kind of particular provincial character ſeems alſo neceſſary. 
bliged The Andaluſian may be compared to the Gaſcon for extravagant 
them, expreſſions, vivacity, and vain-boaſting : he is eaſily diſtinguithed 
in the among an hundred. Spaniards, | Hyperbole is bis favourite lan- 
tabliſh guage ; he embelliſhes and exaggerates every thing, and offers 


you his purſe and perſon, in as little time as he takes to repent of 
it. He is a bully, an idler, lively, joyial, attached to the ancient 
cuſtoms of the country; nimble, well-made, extremely fond of 
women, and delights in dancing, pleaſure, and good cheer. 
This appears to be the genuine picture of the Andaluſians, 
Mr. Swinburne has drawn them more in miniature. He fays, 
The Andaluſians ſeem to be the great talkers and rodomontadots 
of Spain. Swwinburne's Tr. ii. 189. | ws 
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the principal places are as follow: 


SEVILLE is ſuppoſed to havebeen founded bythe Phœnicians, 
who gave it the name of Hiſpalis: the Romans called it Julia; 


In that part of ANDALUSIA called the f kingdom of SEvVILLE, 


81 A. in after-ages the old name returned, and, after a variety of cor- 

R ruptions, ſeems to have been revived in the modern appellation 
alenhous, I of Sebilla, or Sevilla, for the Spaniards uſe both indiſcriminately. 
N 4 5 one Un d er the | Roman government it Was embelliſhed with many 
the three magnificent buildings, deſtined for purpoſes of public utility and 

ind the WI amuſement ; but the very ruins of theſe edifices have diſappeared. 
| Reetica, Wl The Gothic kings reſided here before they removed their court 
x it from Ml to Toledo, Muſa, the Saracen viceroy, took Seville by ſtorm, 


ia, The Wl ſoon after the victory obtained at Xeres over king Rodrigo. In 
„ and the I the general confuſion that enſued: upon the downfal of the king- 
and New. WW dom of Cordova, in 1027, Seville CI independent ſove- 
n the welt reignty, which was annihilated by the violence of the African 
in length prince Juſaf Almoravides, who came into Spain in 1097. Fer- 
ipal rivers dinand the Third, king of Caſtile (who, in canſideration of his 
ich. paſſes i Er<at ſucceſs againſt the Mahometans, as well as for his ſanRity,, 

ch riſes in 25 canonized after his death, and is {till honoured as a faint of. 
Gen ©* fuk rank) took Cordove, and man) other important places, 


74 „ „ 


from the enfeebled diſunited Muſſulinen; drove them from poſt 
to poſt, till he reduced the bounds of their empire to a very con- 
fined corner of the peninſula ; after a year's ſiege, he forced 


Seville to open its gates to him, and acknowledge his ſway, | 


Three hundred thouſand Moors are faid to have left the city upon 
the capitulation, and to have carried their arms and induſtry to 
ſuch countries as were till obedient to the laws of Mahomet, 
It is difficult to conceive how Seville could continue to be a 
great and populous town, after ſuch an emigration ; yet we find 
it in a few years enlarged, adorned with new buildings, the chief 
of which was the cathedral, and long enjoying the rank of one 
of the moſt conſiderable cities in Spain: its moſt brilliant epocha 
was ſoon after the diſcovery of America: when all the new. 
found treaſures were poured: into Europe, from the fleets which 


returned from the new hemiſphere into the Guadalquiver, and 


made Seville the magazine of its invaluable productions. The 
ſovereign frequently honoured this place with his preſence ; mer- 
chants from all parts flocked hither to open houſes of commerce, 


or to provide themſelves with goods for foreign markets: the 


ſailors and adventurers of the Indian fleets rendezvouſed here, and 
with wanton prodigality laviſhed the wealth which they had ac- 
quired in America. Then indeed was the time, when the Spa- 
niard cried out, in the fullneſs of his heart, Quien no ha viſto 


Sevilla, no ha viſto maravilla. He who has not ſeen Seville, 


has not ſeen the wonder of the world.“ Its court was then the 
moſt ſplendid in Europe; its ſtreets were thronged with an im- 
menſe concourſe of people ; its river was crowded with ſhips, 


and its keys covered with bales of Ry merchandize. Great 


were the buildings begun, and ſtil! vaſter the projects for future 
ones. Its proſperity ſeemed proof againſt the fickleneſs of for- 
tune; but, in the courſe of a very few years, it fell from the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur to ſolitude and poverty, by the danger 
and embarraſſments in the navigation of the Guadalquiver. The 


ſuperior excellence of the ports of Cadiz induced government to 


order the galleons to be. ſtationed there in future, Mr. Twiſs, 
however, {till mentions it as the largeſt city in the kingdom. 


Swinburne's'Tr. ii. 29. Twiſs's Tr. 301. 5-45 


It is a large, beautiful, and populous city, ſituated on an exten- | 


five plain, two hundred miles ſouth-weſt of Madrid. The river 


Guadalquiver divides it into two unequal parts: that on the 
ſouth ſide is called Triana: theſe parts are joined together by a 
mean and ſhabby bridge, conſiſting of planks laid on-ten boats, 
forming the ſegment of a circle, according as the tide runs. 
The city is nearly circular, exceeding a mile and a half in dia- 
meter, and contains upwards of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. The ſhape of Seville is circular, without an 
great riſing in the whole ſpace. "The walls feem of Moori 
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folution of the Saracen empire. The ditch is filled up in many 
places: the circumference of the walls does not exceed five 
| miles and an half. The ſuburb of Triana, which is as large as 
many towns, is remarkable for nothing but its gloomy Gothic | 
| 'caſtle, where, in 1482, the inquiſition formed its firſt eſtablith- Y 
ment in Spain. The ſtreets of Seville are crooked, dirty, and fo & 
marrow, that in moſt of them two coaches find it difficult to pas 
a-breaſt, The wideſt and handſomeſt place is the Alameda, | 
or great walk of the old elms, in the heart of the city: it is ſix 2 
hundred yards by one hundred and fifty, decorated with three | | 


fouritains,” and the ſtatues of Hercules, the reputed founder, and | 
Julius Czar, the reſtorer of Seville. There are more palaces; _ | 
and other conſpicuous buildings here, than in any other Spaniſh Mi 


JJV ͤ ͤ Wn e | es 
br The cathedral of Seville, ſays baron Dillon, is a fine Gothic 
building, with —— or tower, having a moveable — 
Hure of a woman at top, called the Giralda, which turns round ö 
with the wind. The fteeple is reckoned one of the greateſt cu- 
noſities in Spain, ang is higher than St. Paul's in London. 
Nothing can be mort delightful than the proſpect of the country 
Found Seville, beheld from the ſteeple above- mentioned; its 
beautiful and fertile plains, with its delightful gardens and orange 
proves, convey every idea of fertility and pleaſure ; with the ad- 
lition- of the Guadalquiver, which brings up ſhips to the walls _ 
the ci Dies , .. 

The chevalier de Bourgoanne concurs in opinion with baron 
Dillon, reſpecting tue cathedral of Seville. He ſays, © It is a 

yalt edifice, and one of the ſineſt Gothic monuments which re- 
Min.“ Beige d oe. II oo 

And Mr. Twiſs informs We Thr this el of Seville is 
ze largeſt (Gathie building in Spain, or perhaps in Europe: 
ne roof is ſuſtained: by forty octangular columns, which form 
we naves; and each of theſe columns is. ſixteen feet in dia- 
beter. The belis are "twenty-five in number: the largeſt weighs 
me hundred and twentyrfve quintals. I purchaſed a very large 


N 


* 


rint of this curious fabric. —Twiſs's W., 344. | | 
As the very modern travellers entertain different opinions of 
us fabric, we have been thus particular. Mr. Swinburne is 1 
ather ſingular in his acequnt of it, which is as follows: Ihe 4 
athedral is mote cried up than I think it deſerves; it is —_ 2 
eans equal to Vork minſter, for lightneſs, elegance, and Gothic | 
elicacy, The cluſtered pillars are too thick, the ailes too nar- 
w, and the choir, by being placed in the center, ſpoils the whole 
up d"oeil, and renders the reſt of the church little better than a 
tap of long paſſages. The ornamental parts are but clumſy 
Pitations of the models left by the Moors. Not one of the 
kat entrances or porches is kinithed z and, to disfigure the whole 
. Ree Sen, "pile, 
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cathedral, is diſtinguiſhed by one ſtone only, which bears theſe 


: epiſtle in the true lapidary ſtyle, full as expreſlive as thoſe pom 


only ſacred edifices really intereſting : they are the chef Þoruvnt 


moſt valuable pictures, which may be reckoned among his very 
queen of Hungary, curing ſome lepers, and other diſcaſed per. 


full of truth, character, and expreſſion. In the repreſentation of 


it was. built in 1757, wholly of white 8 during the reign are 
Ferdinand VI. It is a ſquare of ſeven hundred and forty, feet, and 02 


all the Spaniſh arſenals in Europe 


ſition, twenty-nine churches, forty-four convents for monks 


pile, a long range of buildings, in the. ee * hes hea 
added to the old part. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 34. 
The tomb of Chriſtopher Columbus, before the choir af: the 


words : 4 Coftilla. Arragon otro mundo dio-Colan,  * To Ca,, 
tile and Arragon Columbus gave another world,” A * 


pos ones, with which high-ſounding rhetoric, bribed by rang 
oads the mauſoleums o& ſo many © ſcleſs perſonages, an 
being able to preferve them from oblivion. 

Next to the cathedral, the capuchins and the charidad are he 


of Murillo. Moſt of the other churches are built in a bar: 
barous ſtyle. In the winter, ſtorks.are very numerous at Seville; 
almoſt every tower in the city is. pedpled with them, and they 
return annually to the ſame neſts. They deſtroy all the neu 
on the tops of houſes, and pick up'a 4 number of ſnakes, ſo 
that they are welcome gueſts to the inhabitants, and looked upon 
with peculiar veneration.  Dillon's Tr. 308. 

Murillo has adorned the charidad and caparhins with frat 


beſt performances, In the firſt of theſe churches, ſaint Elizabeth | 


ſons, by anointing them with holy oil, is an admirable picture; 
there is an old woman and a boy under the haiid of the ſaint, 


Moſes ſtriking the rock, are ſeveral excellent figures, and a very 
beautiful Oo horſe, There are alſo many excellent picture 
in the church of the capuchins: St. Thomas of V anova, arch. 
biſhop of Valencia, diſtributing alms at bis (panes gate, penn 
to be the beſt in the collection. 

The royal tobacco fabric is mtu ſt wit the walls: 


of two ſtories in height: the chief front has nine win 
dows in breadth: this manufacture is one of the moſt abundantly” C 
ſources of revenue to the ſovereign, The annual produce to ſurf. 
the treaſury is eſtimated at twenty millions of livres, —— eight) 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Here is alſo à foundry 0. 
copper cannon, which, together with chat of ee 9 ſuppics 


The amphitheatre for bull-fights is the largeſt in Spain; thel 
inner area being two hundred and forty feet in diameter. The 
reat hoſpital de la Sangre, for ſick women, and the college a 
t. Elmo, founded for a marine ſchool, are more remarkable * 
their lize than for any other merit. | 


Seville is che ſee. of an arcbbiſhop, has a tribunal of -ingui 


* a thurt] 


thirty akunneries; and twyenty-ſour hoſpitals. Here is àa mint, 4 _ 
cuſtom-houſe, and an univerſity ſounded int 504. The archbiſhop ' 
has a revenue of one Hundred thouſand dueats per annum. Here 

is a royal palace, called Alcazar, partly built by the Moors, and 
pattly in che modern taſte by leing Fedro: it is a mile in extent, 
fJanked with large ſeſuare ſtrong towers, built with ſtones taken 
from the ancient temple of Hereules. It is ſaid, by ſome con- 
noiſſeurs, that this ſrructure has not its equal in Europe. The 
adjacent country is fertile and pleaſant, and particularly rematk- 

able for ſine oranges; The Moors built an aqueduct here, 
which lis Kill to be ſeen, and is fix miles in length, of which 
Ma. Swinburne gives the following” account: © mT 
Further on we walked under the” darts de Carmona, or the 
great aqueduct; which is efteemed- by the Sevithan hiſtorians. 
one of the moſt wonderful monumerits'of antiqufty exifting in 
the univerſe. - We were much difappointed to find none of that 
beauty or grandeur they talk ſo much: ef: om the contrary, it is 
rather ugly its arches unequal; the architecture neglected; and 
its direction yery-ofooked. 'Theeonduit is fo leaky, that a ti- 
vulet is formed of the waſte water. Authors are divided in their 
opinions coheer ning ckis: aqueduct g Whether to loòk on it as a 
Roman, or as 4 Mosriſn wor. 1 believe it was ofigitially 
planned and hui by: the former; hüt the inmumerable-repairs it 
has undergone; habe aloft obliterate® every trace of their man- 
ner. However, "What it wants in ſhow, it 1 ·˖ up 
for in utility. It conveys: a very abundatt ſupply of water ſe- 
veral leagues, from a place calte | Aleala, The focks ate there 2 
bored in various' dire&ions; an initfienſe length of way under 3 
ground, in order to intercept: every little runner, and to collect | 
ſo conſiderable a ſtreatn' as to turn feveral mills, and bring fuch a 
volume of water down to Seville, that almoſt every houſe in 
town: has the benefit of it; except thoſe of the quarters, which 
are ſupplied > fre pipes from the fountain of the archbifhop. 
dvnournes Tr. iii Oo Le Wo A 
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K abundant” CADEZ, a very ancient celebrated city, occupies the whole 
duce tu ſurface of: the weſtern extremity of the iſle of Leon, wich is 
compoſed-of two large circular parts, joĩned together by à very 
narrow banks ofifand, forming together the figure of a chain-fhot  _ 
At the ſo: th-eaſt end, the ancient bridge of Suaco, thrown” over 1 
a deep channel or river, affords à tommunication between the 
land and the continent: a ſtrong line of works defends the 
City from all approaches along the iſthmus ; and to render them 
till more diffivult, all the gardens and little villas on the beach, 
were in 162 cleared away, and a dreary, ſandy glacis, left in their 
room ; ſo that now there is hardly a tree on the whole iſland.” 
-his city, {which is about three hundred miles ſouth-welf of 
ladrid, andififty=eight from Gibraltar, contains 140, obo inhabi- 
1 | | 85 -, - ants, 
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I.lis city was not leſs famous in antiquity, than after it became | 


of land which the Greeks believed to be the weſtern extremity . 


and, if the ancients may be believed, the ceremonies and dogmas 


by the Phcenicians, was the moſt famous; it was there he van- 


unknown characters were engraved. No ſacrifice of animals was 
made in this temple ; nothing but incenſe was burned within 


points, called Los Puntales, forms a noble bay, the work of nature, 


and nature ſeems particularly to have deſigned it for a place of 


caſtle of St. Philip. 
St. Antonio; yet the church of that name is perhaps equally re- 


tans, according to Mr; Swinburne (i. 338); and eighty thouſand 


according to Mr. Twi/s,-(283). + 
the general ſtaple of commerce from Spain to the Indies. The 
Phcenicians had no ſooner landed in Spain than they founded a 
city, which they named Gadez (or encloſure) upon that tongue 


of the world. This place became very powerful under the em- 
pire of the Romans. They embelliſhed it with ſeveral temples, | 


of religion had there a more ſublime meaning than in the reſt of 
the world: altats were dedicated to the year, the months, to in- 
duſtry, the divinity of commeree; and what is ſtill more ſurpriſ. 
ing in a city founded by the love of gain, Gadez contained the 
ſtatue and temple of Poverty. The temple of Herculus, built 


quiſhed the triple Geryon. The great antiquity of the temple 
gave riſe to the fabulous tales. Among the numerous columns 
with which it was decorated, there were two of braſs, upon which 


the walls; and by an inſtitution not remarkable for politenels, 
and difficult to be explained, women and ſwine were forbidden to 
enter it. Phe prieſt, who offered up the ſacrifice, was to be 
chaſte, to have his head ſhaved, his feet bare, and his robe tucked 
up. By Hercules, the Phœnicians meant to indicate the al- 
mighty prover of the Supreme Being. 

The (mall peninſula on which Can ſituated, embraces a 


very conſiderable extent of the ſea; and, with its two extreme 


which is about three leagues in length, and two in breadth. It 
entrance is a ſhort league in length. The two points ſeem. con- 
trived expreſsly to defend the bay. The city occupies the nor- 
thern part of this projection of land: its form is nearly ſquare; 


ſtrength. On the ſouth. fide, it is rendered inacceſſible by the 
ſea, = the height and ſteepneſs of the ſhore; on the land ſide, 
it is defended by two ſtrong baſtions; and to the north, by! 
ſeveral ſand-banks, and — . rocks. The point which 
runs out towards the weſt, and which was called The World's 
End, is defended by a fort named St. Sebaſtian, that covers the 
entrance of the bay; and on the eaſt fide, it is protected by the 


Cadiz contains ſeveral regular ſquares ;. the largeſt is that of 


markable, which formerly was only a ſimple hermitage. But! 
during the plague of 1648, the ſtatue of the ſaint having frequent- 
ly been at the trouble ot leaving bis niche, to go and heal the fic 
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in the city, the grateful inhabitants thought they could do no leſs 
than build him a handſome church; 


row, crooked, badly paved, and filthy.“ Twi/s's Tr. 287. 
And we are told by Mr. Swinburne, that, exce 


| which is now become the 
church of one of the pariſhes... NIN 


Mr. Twiſs informs us, that © all the ſtreets in Cadiz are nar- 


pt the Calle 


79. 


Aucha, all the ſtreets are narrow, ill- paved, and inſufferably ſtink- 


ing. They are all drawn in ſtrait lines, and moſt; of them inter- 
ſect each other at right angles. The ſwarms of rats that in the 
nights run about the ſtreets are innumerable; whole droves of 


: # _— 


them paſs and repaſs Dre ane theſe their midnight revels 


are extremely troubleſome to ſuch as walk late. The houſes are 
lofty, with each a veſtibule, which being left open till night, 


ſerve paſſengers to retire to: this cuſtom which prevails through- 
out Spain, renders theſe places extremely offenſive. In the mid- 


dle of the houſe is a court like a deep well, under which is ge- 
nerally a ciſtern, the 8 of gnats, and moſquitos: 


the ground-floors are warehouſes, the firſt ſtory compting-houſe 


or kitchen, and the principal apartment up two pair of ſtairs. 


be roofs are flat, covered with an impenetrable cement, and 
ew are without a mirador or turret; for the purpoſe of com- 
nanding a view of the ſea, Round the parapet wall, at top, are 
placed rows of ſquare pillars, meant either for ornament accord- 
ng to ſome traditional mode of decoration; or to fix awnings to, 
hat ſuch as ſit there for the benefit of the ſea-breeze may be ſhel - 
ered from the rays of the ſun : but the moſt common uſe made 
ff them, is to faſten ropes for drying linen upon. High above 


ill theſe pinnacles, which give Cadiz a moſt ſingular appear 


PPEArance, 


Lands the tower of ſignals: here flags are hung out on the firſt 


ight of a fail, marking the ſize of the ſhip, the nation-ſhe be- 


dngs to, and if a Spaniſh Indiaman, the port of the Indies ſhe 
omes from. The ſhips are acquainted with the proper ſignals 
d be made, and thefe are Ba. 


$ there are painted liſts in every houſe, perſons concerned in 


mmerce ſoon become acquainted with the marks. Swinburne's 


. „„ 55 5 55 
Mr. Swinburne travelled this country in the years 1775, and 
776 : but, as the chevalier de Bourgoanne differs materially 


om him, it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that very conſiderable im- 


ovements have been made in this city, ſince that period. Bour- 
Janne, who was there in the year 1785, thus deſcribes it: The 


cets of Cadiz are. broad, ſtrait, and at preſent almoſt all paved 
th a large, white, and ſmooth ſtone, cut in ſuch a manner as to 


event the horſes and mules from ſlipping. The houſes are large 


mmodious, cool, and well contrived ; and the number of mer- 


by the watchman of the tower: 


ants, of the moſt extenſive connections and immenſe property, 


0 reſide there, 


ged in trade. Bourgoanne's Tr. Ll, 291. 


ou 
* 


* - 


can hardly be imagined: the whole city is en- 


and feveral houſes built there. At the time of the difpute rela. 


ſuccour to every claſs of ſubjeRs, who claim either the cares or 


Poor families find there an aſylum, and the number of individual 


ladies of eaſy virtue as St. James's Park; and is the only plac 


. arches, which ſpring from cluſtered pilaſters to ſupport the 10 
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The ſame er informs us, that count O'Reilly, was 0% 
vernor of Cadiz in 1785; ordered the old houſes to be pulley: 
own, to Hoe place to new ones regularly built; the” ſtreet! 
were paved, made ſtraiter, and conftantly bt clean; 5 and the 
waſte ground was covered with new houſes | 

Count OReilly alſo beſtowed much attention on the etiibel. 
liſhment of the gate on the land ſide; which was formerly covers: 


ed with briars, and ſerved as an aſylum for robbers. Under the! 
adminiſtration of one of his predeceſſors, gardens were laid out 


tive to Falkland Iflands, the puſillanimous governor, imagining 
the place in danger, and the enemy near his gates, entrenchel 


behind the feeble efforts of his induſtry, and deſtfoyed the Wii 
houſes ; without obſerving that the ground on which. they ſtooch ll 
was wholly commanded by the battery from the land- gate: Vit Wa 
nothing does more honour to the zeal, underſtanding, afid hi 
manity of count O'Reilly, than the Hoſbitium ; Which owes. 8 
him, if not its firſt eſtabliſhment, at leaſt the admirable form Wc! 
given it in the courſe of the) eat. 1785. No foundation of they": 
kind can be better directed: it provides, within tlie fame'etifice, th 


inſpection of government: to the aged of both ſexes, to incur:- 
bles, vagabonds, proſtitutes, the inſane, and children of both 
— whom their parents are incapable of maintaining. Eat 
claſs is placed in ſpacious apartments; every perfon is Farniſhe 
with food and employment, according to his age and fituation, 


does not alarm the beneficence of government. 
This city is divided into twenty-four quarters, under the in. 
ſpection of as many commiſſaries of police. The ſquare of St 
Antonia is large, and tolerably handſome : the public walk, 6 
Alameda, is pleaſant in the evening : it is fenced off the coal 
road by a marble rail. FF 

The Alameda, ſays Mr. Twiſs, is planted with double f 
of white elens; ſeats of ſtone are fixed on each ſide: it coi 
mands a fine view of the ocean. It is as much reſorted to 


in Spain where I found bare-faced licentiouſneſs 8 and libertinim fl 
Twiſs' 5:5. 26r. | 

The ſea air prevents the trees from thiiviie; and deftroys 8 
expectations of future ſhade. The cathedral, which was k 
in 1722, is carried on with ſo little vigour, that it is Agen 
gueſs at the term of years it will require to bring it to peried 
tion. The vaults are executed with great folidity. II 


of the church, are very bold: the minute ſculpture beſtow 
upon them ſeems ſuperfluous, as all the effect will be loſt frol 


their great * z and from the ſhade which will be thro 
; up 


— 


v. 
"Kt 
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k6 U upon them by the filling up of the interſtices. The dutſide 
pullet. caſings are to be of White marble, and the bars of the windows 

recs Wl of bronze. Whenever it is finiſhed, it will he but a heavy maſs, 


defective in many reſpects, '- The groteſque mouldings of the 


and he 
NCothic architecture are joined to the ſimple taſte of the aneient 


ettibel. orders; ſome of the interior parts, however, are beautiful. Till 
covers Wl the new cathedral is finiſhed; divine ſervice is performed in the 
der the old one; in which there are ſeveral little paintings in the Fle- 
aid out; miſh ſtyle. -- There are a few! much more valuable in the church a 
te rel“ of the Capuchins. They are the maſter- pieces of /Murillo 3 
agining among them is an ecce homo, in which the- ſoft touch of that 
nenchel WY artiſt. ſeems. united with the noble ſublimity which Guido knew 


yed- the o well how-to give to his figures. 


Among other edifices deſerving attention are the cuſtom-houſe, 


1 a new and ſpacious building; and the theatre, which is finiſned 
afid hid with taſte, and on an excellent pllags. 
owes. to The Franciſcans, or Recollets, ſays Bourgoanne, ſettled theme / 
vie for Wſc!ves at Cadiz in 1608, They had at firſt only a very ſmall 
ORs houſe in the ſquare De la Verde Crux (of the Green Croſs; ; but 


they have now given their name to the ſtreet which they inha- 
bit. Their preſent flouriſhing. ſtate is to be aſcribed to the 
Holy Virgin, and a French merchant named Peter Iſaac, who 
entered into partnerſhip with the queen of heaven, for the ma- 
agement of a buſineſs by which he gained fourteen thouſand : 
ducats. Iſaac was honeſt enough to carry to the Franciſcans the 
care due the virgin; and afterwards made them a preſent of his 
dyn part of the profits, for the pleaſure of being buried in the 
church of theſe good fathers, who thus obtained the whole ſum. 


Cadiz contains but few remarkable edifices or monuments of 
he arts. The occupations which commerce offers to thoſe who ? 
nhabit Cadiz, leave but few hands to induſtry. Here are, how- 
ver, about twenty ribbon looms, and machines for knitting ſilk; 

one of which are much employed. There are ſeveral manu- 
actures, whoſe chief employment is to apply their marks to the 
mbroidered ſtockings they receive from Nimes; and which; 
aving undergone this ceremony, are ſhipped for the American 
olonies, where all foreign ſtockings are prohibited. -  -. ; 

If the, proſpe& to the ocean is ſolemn, that towards the main 
and is animated in the higheſt degree: the men of war ride in 
he eaſtern boſom of the bay: lower down the merchant ſhips * 


 dcult e ſpread far and near; and cloſe to the town an incredible num- 
it to perf er of barks, of various ſhapes and ſizes, cover the ſurface' of the 
dity. er; ſome moored, and ſome: in motion, carrying goods to 
| i che i d fro, The oppoſite ſhore is ſtudded with white houſes, an 
10 peſton nlivened by the towns of St. Mary, Port Real, and others. 


| vort St. Mary is a large handſome city on the north ſide of the 
| be thro 4) remarkable for its. excellent wine, ſo well known by the 
18 .. ; | K tk. name 
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port. In 1776, nine hundred and: forty-nine ſhips from diffe- 
rent ports entered that of Cadiz; in 1777, nine hundred and 


goods in great perfection; but, as they pay the freight according 


der them unfit for uſe. The exportation of French luxuries in 
_ dreſs is enormous; Lyons furniſhes moſt of them; England ſends 


next the Flemings, Genoeſe, and Germans. The Engliſh and 


ſuppreſſed in 2998, The only theatre at preſent is the nation 
by their loſſes. | 


name of ſherry :. the beſt and richeſt is called Pagarette, from 
the Spaniſh word pago, a diſtrict, and particularly applied to this 
vintage. Weſtward, Rota cloſes the horizon; near which was 
anciently the iſland and city of Torteſſus, now covered by the 
ſea ; but at low water ſome part of the ruins are ſtil! to be dif. 
ct.. 5 VT 

An idea may be formed of the trade of Cadiz, by know. 
ing the number of veſſels which annually enter and ſail from that 


thirty-five veſſels entered that port. Fhis is the place where the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend their goods to 
be exported to America in Spaniſh veſſels, which are divided into 
three claſſes : the fleet (flota), the regiſter ſhips, and the gal. 
leons. The ftir in-this city is prodigious, during the laſt months 
of the ſtay of the flota, The packers poſſeſs the art of packing 


a —_— Fim _ 


to the cubic palms of each bale, they are apt to ſqueeze: down 
the cloths and linens ſo very cloſe and hard, as ſometimes to ren- 


— - ow a, — — a— he E 


out bale goods; Brittany and the north, lines. 
- The people who abound moſt at Cadiz are, firft the Iriſh, and 


Dutch are not numerous. F 
_ Pleaſures are not much varied at Cadiz. During fome year 
there was a French comedy, which a reprehenſible adminiftration 


one, which rivals thoſe of the capital, and ſometimes is enriched 
The agreeable and amiable qualities of the fair ſex renders 
reſidence at Cadiz delightful: the ladies poſſeſs, to a very un- 
common degree, the pleafing exterior of the Andaluſians, modi! 
fied by the ſociety of ſtrangers, who are there found in gre! 
numbers, and by that general deſire to pleaſe, which the refine 
ments of ſociety, and a concourſe of admirers, maintain i 
_ continual activity. They, however, ſeldom are betrayed in 
thoſe immoralities which their charms, the perpetual adulatidl 
to which they are expoſed, and the influence of climate, mig 
perhaps excuſe more here than in other countries. - 2 
This city, ſays Mr. Swinburne, has the - misfortune of bein 
under worſe regulations of police than any place in Europe. i 
this winter, ſtreet-robberijes and houfe-breakings have been fi 
quent, and no effectual ſteps taken to prevent the diſorder. 
have heard that the governor has made a yow to ſhed no blot 
during his regency : this -cruel clemency has given ſuch ſpirit 
the operations of the robbers, that they have had the audacity: 
paſte up an advertiſement in the ſtreets, cautioning all ped 
emf : Win 


n 
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, from I whatever to avoid reſiſtance, and ſubmit quietly to be rifted 4. 
J'to-this' Wi that their plunderers may not be reduced to the diſagreeable ne- 
nch was Wil ceſſity of employing the poniard. As a burgher always accom- 
| by the panies the patrol, the military cannot act but under his direc- 
be di. tion; and he will never hurt or moleſt any of his countrymen 
or neighbours for the ſake of preſerving the lives and property of 
know. frangers. Indeed, if a native be apprehended! for the moſt. 
from that enormous offence againſt the laws of his country, it is next to 
m diffe- impoſfible to procure a ſentence againſt him; for, as long as 
dred and ne has a groat in the world to ſpend in prifon, or a friend to 
where the 


ſolicit in his favour, the alcalde or judge will never bring him to 


"goods to trial; and when at laſt. his purſe is drained, and his crimes pro- 
vided into ved againſt him, it is ten to one that they can get any. body to 
the gal- WM make a gallows to hang him upon. Burglaries have been com- 
{ months mitted, and large ſums of money carried out of compting-houles, 

| packing Wl the thieves taken and lodged in gaol ; yet the owners have not 
according Wl ocen able to recover any part of the caſh; which the gentle- 
eze dow men of the robe, and the culprit, have ſpent in carouſing to- 
ies to ren- 


gether. In caſes of confiſcation, half of the ſeizure goes to the 
informer, the other to the governor. Swinburne's Tr. i. 348. 
Good water is remarkably ſcarce at Cadiz: it is brought with 


uxuries in 


zland ſepl 


» Triſh, and 
,nglifh and 


ſome year 


imperfect ſupply : in dry ſeaſons it is ſometimes found inſufficient. 
for the neceſſities of the inhabitants, 5 
Cadiz is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 


much labour from the fountains of Port St. Mary, and is but an 


aof Seville, and enjoys a revenue of twelve thouſand ducats per 
miniftrationW:nnum. In 1260 it was recovered from the Moors. In 1440, 
be nation chn, king of Caſtile, gave it to Don Pedro, with the title o 


is enriche 


ount ; his grandſon Don Rodrigo was afterwards made duke of 
Cadiz, in 1484, by Ferdinand and Iſabel; but, thinking it of too, 


x renders nuch conſequence after the diſcovery of America, they took it 
a very ui rom him, and made him duke of Arcos. In 1596 it was pil- 

fans, mod g:ged and burnt by the Engliſh, and afterwards rebuilt by the 
nd in ercvBaniards. In 1702, the Faglich and Dutch attempted to be- 


1 the refine 
maintain | 
zetrayed int 
tual adulatio 
imate, my 


ome maſters of it, but without ſucceſs. _ 
Baron Dillon informs us, that the Solano wind is more preju- 


uch a tenſion of the fibres, as to have the moſt alarming effects 


tune of bein 
Europe. 
;ave been fie 


n Italy. Dillon's Tr. 349. | 
In the Capuchin's garden, a dragon tree is to be ſeen, ſuppoſed 

o be the only one in the kingdom; though it grows naturally in 

he Cape de Verd Iſlands, as well as at the Iſland of Madeira. 


licial here than in Seville; and, when it has blown for eight or 
en days, introduces ſuch an acrimony in the blood, and cauſes 


dn the fair ſex, with very unpleaſing ſymptoms, like the Scirocco 
5 y unpicanng iymptoms, like tne Scirocco 


The manufacture of falt is the moſt intereſting” branch of in- 


; ſuch ſpirit Wuſtry in the environs of Cadiz. The ſalt-pits encompaſs a great | 


he audacity rt of the bay, from the Puntal to Port St. Mary, 


GIBRALTAR, a celebrated port and town at the mouth of the 
| K 2 Straits 
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Straits, which derive their name from it, is fo called from 3 
Mooriſh general, named Tarik, who ſettled here in ſpite of the 
Goths, and from whom it was called Gebel Tarick, or the 
mountain of Tarick; Gebel, in the Mooriſh language, ſignifying. 
mountain. It is about three hundred and twenty miles ſouth. 

weſt of Madrid, and eighty ſouth of Seville. It is properly a rock, 
remarkably ſteep and craggy, but flat on the top; from whence 

there is an extenſive view of the Mediterranean, Barbary, Fez, 

and Morocco, in Africa ; and the kingdoms of Seville and Gra- 
nada in Spain. The town is at the foot of this mountain, to the 
weſt, and was ſo well fortified when in the poſſeſſion of the 

| Spaniards, that it was ſuppoſed to be impregnable, till it was taken; 

by Sir George Rooke, in 1704; and, fince the treaty of Utrecht, 
j | | it has belonged to the Engliſh, who keep a ſtrong garriſon in it, il * 
i j i with all the artillery and ſtores neceſſary for its defence. l 
q The length of the mountain or rock of Gibraltar, is about tuo 
miles and three quarters, from the north end; which, riſing f 
I 


abruptly out of the ſmall iſthmus, joins it to the continent; the 
moſt ſouthern part is called Europa Point. Its perpendicular 
height above the level of the ſea, is one thouſand three hundred 
and ſixty feet; but colonel James ſays, one thouſand four hundred 
and three.- | * 1 
The eaſtern ſide, ſays Mr. Twiſs, is almoſt inacceſſible, 
though ſeveral officers aſſured me they had clambered up to the 

ſummit by that ſide. Many apes and monkies inhabit its caverns [ 

and precipices, and are frequently ſhot. It is ſuppoſed theſe ani-. Ml " 

f mals are not produced in any other part of Europe, The birds b 
KF called Solitary Sparrows are alſo found here. Twiſs Tr. 268. l 
| In blowing up the rock in various places, many pieces of bones, h 
teeth, &c, are daily found incorporated with the ſtone : ſome of b 

theſe pieces have been ſent to England, and depaſited in the Bri- 
| tiſh Muſeum, &c. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1770, 0 
119 a particular account of them is given. In the weſt fide of this Wl © 
LEN mountain is the cave called St; Michael's, eleven hundred and ten l 
. : feet above the horizon, It is entered by the light of ſeve- t 
| ral torches, about two hundred paces : there are many pillars of 


ö various ſizes, from the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill to two feet in b 
143 diameter, formed by the droppings of water, which have petrified Wl” 
| | 19 in falling: the water perpetually drips from the roof, and forms b 
VERY an infinite number of ſlalactitæ of a whitiſh colour, compoſed: of WI 
4 ſeveral coats or cruſts ; and which, as well as the pillars, conti- W* 


nually increaſe in bulk, and will probably, in proceſs of time, fil h 
the whole cavern. At the end of this cave is a hole of about 
ſix feet in diameter of which the depth is uncertain. Bats are . 


numerous here. N | . 
One evening Mr. Twiſs aſcended to the ſummit of the rock in 0 


an hour, by a path called the Devil's Gap, on a flight of two 
hundred ſtone ſteps: and then, after having walked ſome time, 
"Pm 8 g wen 


I © I:A; «+ _ 


from 3 went up four hundred more, which brought him to the ſignal- 
te of the Wl - houſe, built on the higheſt part of the mountain. The weather 
or the was very clear, and he enjoyed the proſpect of the town, the bay, 
gnifying the Straits, Mount Abila, or Apes hill, on the African ſhore, the 
s ſouth. city of Ceuta, and great part of the Barbary coaſt; the towns of 
y a rock, St. Roque and Algeſiras, and the ſnowy Alpuxarra mountains. 
whence At night an infinitely greater number of ſtars, 
a 855 The life-infuſing ſuns of other worlds“, 
n, to the may be diſcovered from hence by the naked eye, than from be- 
n of the low; becauſe in this elevated ſituation the atmoſphere is more 
vas taken pure and thin. 5 | N 5 5 
Utrecht, The diſcipline obſerved here is very ſtrict, and the officers always 
ſon in it, appear in their regimentals. There are three hundred and forty guns 
e mounted on the fortifications: thoſe of the grand battery are of 
bout two bronze, the reſt of iron: they are all fired in ſucceſſion on the 
ch, riſing anniverſary of his majeſty's birth; the performance takes half an 
ent; the hour. At ſun-riſe, ſun-ſet, and at nine in the evening, a gun is 
=ndicule: regularly fired. | PL Es 
n The town principally conſiſts of one ſtreet, tolerably broad, 
- hundred and well paved; there are other ſmall ſtreets, which are crooked, 
arrow, and dirty. Here is an Engliſh church, a Roman Catho- 
.cceſlible, lic church for the Spaniards and Portugueſe, who inhabit this 
up to the town to the number of about three hundred, and are moſt] 
* caverns ſhop-keepers, and for about ſeven hundred Genoeſe, chiefly 
theſe ani- mariners; and a ſynagogue, who amount nearly to the num- 
The birds ber of fix hundred. This town alſo contains about two thou- 
268. Wd Engliſh, excluſive of the military: and here are a few 
of bones, hundred Moors, who continually paſs and repaſs to and from the 
1 Barbary coaſt, trafficking in cattle, fowls, fiſh, fruits, and other 
| the Bri. Wl proviſions. Here is a ſmall theatre; the actors are military gen- 
fo 1770, tlemen ; the actreſſes are ſo by profeſſion : they uſually perform 


once a week, Here are taverns, coffee-houſes, billiard tables, 
ſhops, &c. as in England. The governor's garden is open to 
of ſeve- the public, and is much reſorted to on Sunday evenings. 
pillars of Mr, Swinburne apologiſes for not deſcribing this extraordinary 
vo feet in fortreſs and mountain, by obſerving that it has ſo frequently been 
e petrified deſcribed already; and afterwards breaks out into the following 
And forms exclamation : The hoſpitality of the governor, officers, and inha- 
mpoſed of bitants ; the buſtle, military muſic, and parade; the fine appear- 
rs, conti- ance of the troops; the variety of tongues ſpoken, and of dreſſes, 
"time, fill worn here, are themes I could enlarge upon for whole pages! 
n After ſo long a. journey through the ſtill waſtes, and ſilent ſtupid 
Bats are. WI'2vnS of Spain, where every thing bears the marks of languor 
Hs and indolence; we were at firſt quite flurried and confounded 
the rock in with the hurry in the garriſon, the perpetual noiſe of cannon, and 
bt of two the roports of the ſoldiers going through their firing exerciſe. 
ome time, r In 
weil 8 © | : OY 
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In the firſt nights we were ſtartled with the frequent paſling of | 
the patrole, which runs like a train of fire round the line of forti. 
| fications. It ſeemed ſtrange to hear our native language ſpoken 
| | in the ſtreets, to read it under the ſigns, and to meet ſo many 

Engliſh faces. I ſhould have forgotten how far I was from home, 
had I not been reminded of the latitutde, by the brilliant clearneß 
of the deep blue ſky, and the fight of the African mountains; 

Whoſe ſnowy tops, and even the objects, at their feet, are very 
difſtinctly ſeen by the naked eye. We indulged the honeſt pride 
of Engliſhmen, in admiring the tall handſome figures, and wirke 
"martial preſence of the ſoldiers; and in drawing very comfortable 
parallels between them, and the dirty melancholy dwarfs we hal 
ſeen 3 guard in the Spaniſh garriſons. Swinburnt 
JF 1: 20 | 

All Telit ſeem welcome to this town; and meet withou 
animoſity, as on ſome neutral ground. The Barbary beef, fur. 

niſhed on contract by the Moors, is excellent; and the fiſh taken 

in the bay, delicious. The mountain abounds with partridges; 
and that beautiful bird the whoopoop, or march-cock. 

Since Gibraltar has been in the poſſeffion of the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards have made 'four unſucceſsful attempts to recover it: 
in the laſt, the united efforts of France and Spain were-exertet 
to the utmoſt ; but they were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their pft. 

11 ſumption by the gallant Lord Heathfield, that it is imagined they 
1 will not be in a hurry to engage in ſuch anothierenterprize. "The 
11 breadth. of the Straits is about eleven miles. 
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119 V PORT ST. MARY, a large town belonging to the duke of 
T7 Medina Celi, ſituated in a very pleaſant plain, at the mouth d 
| F Is the river Guadalete. It is walled, has a caſtle and good harbokr, 
11 broad, commodious ſtreets, and handſome houſes. Great (quan: 
nl | tities of ſalt are made in this place, which is much reſorted to h 
11 the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Genoeſe merchants. At Pol 
1 Saint Mary there is a wax refinery, through which all the wat 
Þ ſent to America muſt paſs. This may be ſaid to be one of the 
1 handſomeſt towns in Spain. The principal church is a beautifiſ 
1 building, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues of bronze, finely ſculpturel, 
| 3 The environs are extremely pleaſant, and perfumed by the fi- 
113% granee of the orange · groves. The walk, called the - #ancedy 
LEY is planted with trees impenetrable to the rays of the ſun, and ef. 
11 b-liſhed with ſeveral fountains, The ſprings of Port be 
18:; Mary are excellent, and furnith ſapplies to the eity of Cadiz; d 
137 which the water is ſo brackiſh that it is unfit to be drank. Ti 
„ freſh water of Saint Mary is ſent to Cadiz in boats; and, whe 
149 the north wind prevents theſe from venturing out, that city! 
1 deprived of one of the principal neceffaries of life. Port E 
Mary is ſituated oppoſite Cadiz; and from the mole, the ton 
and bay may be diſtinctly ſeen, the di ance being but yr ti 
eagues 
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leagues ; boats, however, are frequently loſt in paſſing; and the 
ſailors never fail, when they reach the bar, to pray the ſouls in 
purgatory to intercede for them; which prayer is always followed 
by a collection. The mole of Saint Mary is large: it is a mag- 
nificent terrace of wood, near a hundred feet ſquare, projecting 
into the ſea, and ſurrounded by a baluſtrade, and commodious 
ſeats. Hence you deſcend to the water by three large flights of 
ſteps, and embark for Cadiz, after having been fearched ; which 
ſearching is repeated when the veſſel has proceeded ſome hundred 
paces out to ſea ; notwithſtanding which, the traveller is again 
ſearched on entering the bay; and again, for the fourth time, on 
his arrival at the gate of Cadiz. This vexatious practice is no 
where more frequent than in Spain, and eſpecially at Cadiz. In 
all the towns in Spain, this tax is impoſed on delicacy, both on 
entering and leaving them. The traveller muſt not refuſe a pre- 
ſent to the guards of the cuſtom- houſe, if he wiſhes to avoid 
being ſearched, inſulted, and delayed. The maſt inſolent among 
theſe greedy retainers to the revenue, are thoſe of Cadiz: they 
have the impudence, if you only paſs the gate of the city to go 
to the pier, to aſk you for ſomething to drink, in a tone anil 
manner which very plainly ſignifies, Give, or we will ſearch 
you !” This petty tyranny and extortion is the more offenſive 
from its being exerciſed by the very dregs of the nation. 


| PALOS, a ſmall town, with a pretty good harbour, at the 
mouth of the Trina. It is the port from whence Chriſtopher 


Columbus ſet (ail in 1492, in queſt of a new world. 


- XERES, or XERES DE LA FRONTERA, a conſiderable city, 


ftuated on the bank of the Guadalete, containing about fifteen 


thouſand inhabitants, and is in general well built. Antiquarians 
ſay it was the ancient Aña Regia; but it ſeems more probable 
that it was built upon the ruins of that city. MXeres is the mart 
for the wine, known in England by the name of ſherry: twenty 


thouſand butts of this wine are annually exported; and the,price | 


on an average is fifty dollars per butt. The traveller, on enter- 


ing the town, paſſes through a double Mooriſh gate, over which 


is an Arabic inſcription, The ſtreets are in general broad, but 
not paved. The great ſquare has, on one ſide, a portico of twen- 


ty-two arches. In this city there are a great number of nobility, 


and ſeveral very eminent commercial houſes. Near Xeres, in 


712, the famous battle which decided the fate of Spain, was 


fought and loſt, by Roderic, the laſt king of the Gothic race. 
This battle was ſo deciſive, that it occationed the total ruin of 
that people; and left Spain, during ſeveral centuries, in poſſeſ- 


lion of the conquerors. Twifs's Tr. 299. Bourgoanne's Tx. 


Ui. 283. 3 3 | | 
Mr. Swinburne's obſervations on this city, are not much in its 
K 4 commendation; 
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towards Cadiz very pleaſing. Some poets have placed the Ely. 


lete was Lethe, or the river of oblivion. If ſo, they had never 


which a narrow river, much reſembling thoſe in the Lincolnſhire 


ſeen near it, Swinburne's Tr. i. 3 
for the good of his ſoul, and to defray the expences of his burial, 


_ "Twiſs's Tr. 300, 


ing the attention of a traveller. The order of Alcantara was 


brothers veſolved to take up arms, and to aſſociate with them. 


priories, which annually produce eighty thouſand ducats, 


In croſſing the duchy of Medina Sidonia, no other human habi- 


neſs and famine, pollute, by their preſence, a tract of country, 


den, ditch, or tile, The great proprietor ſeems to. reign there 


commendation : Xerxes, ſays he, is a large town, with winding 
ſtreets, and horrible kennels. of black ſtagnated water: as the 
wheel broke the cruſt upon them, there aroſe an almoſt ſuffocax. 
ing ſtench, The hills about the town are pretty, and the views 


ſian fields in this neighbourhood, and pretended that the Gruada. 


ſeen the place, or it has undergone ſtrange alterations ſince their 
days; for this paradiſe is now an immenſe marſhy flat, through 


fens, winds its courſe to the ſea : not a ſtick of wood is to be 


3 3 | | ; 
I paſſed the night at Xeres, days Mr, Twiſs, and there ſaw the 
body of a peaſant who had juſt been ſtabbed, placed on a bier in 
the ſtreet, with a box to receive alms for maſles to be celebrated 


ALCANTARA, a ſmall town. ſituated on a gentle declivity, 
between Seville and St, Lucar. Here is a Roman bridge, built 
over the moraſſes, having a tower and gates at each end, deſery- 


ſtyled, at its firſt inſtitution, that of St. Julian, and was founded 
in 1156, under the auſpices of Don Suero Fernandes, and Don 
Gomez Fernandes, two gentlemen of Salamancha. Theſe two 


ſelves ſome nobles of their country in their project againſt the in- 
fidels. Ordono, biſhop of Salamancha, confirmed their plan, 
got it approved of by pope Alexander III. and enjeined the 
knights to the obſervance of the rules of Saint Benedict. It was 
not till the year, 1219, that their principal houſe was transferred to 
Alcantara, when they gave that name to their order, Alphonſo 
VII. promiſed them poſſeſſion of every thing they ſhould take 
from the infidels. This order is not fo rich as formerly; but it 
Mill poſſeſſes thirty-three commanderies, four alcaydies, and four 


MEDINA SIDONLA, a pretty large handſome town, ſeated 
on a mountain, about ſix leagues from Xeres. It belongs to the 
noble family of Guzman, on whom it confers. the title of duke, 


tations are ſeen than four or five groupes of miſerable cabins, in 
which labourers lang a part of the year. Two ſcourges, idle- 


which nature had produced in a moment of beneficence. A tra- 
veller may paſs ten leagues in this diſtrict, and not obſerve a 
veſtige of an human habitation, Not an orchard, kitchen-gat 
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like the lion in the foreſts, by driving away by his roarings thoſe 


who might otherwiſe approach him; and both therefore alike 
reign over deſerts. Inſtead of men and women, great herds cf 
horned cattle, and troops of mares are to be ſeen, Beholding 
them free from the yoke and bridle, wandering over an immenle 
region, unbounded to the eye by incloſure or barrier, we are 
ready to imagine ourſelves in the firſt ages of the world, when 


animals, in a ſtate of independence, divided with man the domi- 


nion of the earth, found every where their own property, and 
were not themſelves the property of any perſon, How can indi- 
viduals manage ſuch enormous eſtates? "Thoſe who have theſe 
vaſt inheritances in perpetuity, therefore, farm them out to dif- 
ferent perſons, for three years only, or five at the moſt : too 


ſhort. a term to permit the farmer to undertake the clearing of | 
lands, or any conſiderable improvement. Another circumſtance 
concurs with theſe deſtructive cuſtoms, to hinder agriculture | 


from flouriſhing in Andaluſia, The land is divided into three 
portions ; one is cultivated, another remains fallow ; and the 
third is ſet apart to feed the cattle belonging to the farmer; and 
which he augments as much as poſſible, to reap what advantage 
e can from his ſhort leaſe. This is what gives an appearance 
ff depopulation to vaſt. diſtricts ſuſceptible of rich cultivation. 

he firſt improvement to be made in the agriculture of Anda- 


Iuſia, would therefore be to grant longer leaſes. The ex- 


ample of Catalonia, Navarre, Galicia, and the Aſturias, ſhould 
ſerve as a leſſon: there the leaſes are for a conſiderable number 
of years, and cannot be broken by the caprice of the proprietors : 
very kind of cultivation is in a flourifhing ſtate ; each farmer 


reates himſelf a little eſtabliſhment, keeps cattle, and has round 


is habitation an orchard and kitchen-garden : and, while he 
rocures himſelf conveniences, improves and fertilizes the land, 
hich he is ſure to hold for a long time, as well as to be ſuc- 
ceded in his farm by his children. 1 85 


OSSUNA, a large town, having an univerſity erected in 1549, 
e capital of the duchy of that name. It is very ancient and 
jopulous ; but nothing in it announces affluence, though man 
the nobility reſide there. It has an alameda, or public walk, 
ecorated with a fountain. Two pillars, in a bad taſte, are alto 
tended to contribute to its embelliſhment. They bear a pom- 
ous inſcription, in which- are. named the pope, the king of 
pain, the duke of Oſſuna, and the two corregidor®:, founders 
{ the pillars, who have been honoured with the appellation of 
?moJa obra. The inſcription concludes by declaring, that it had 
een erected as an eternal monument; but the chevalier de Bour- 
anne informs us, that this monument, this famous work, con- 
ſted of two fountains of very middling appearance; and of two 
Ms of heavy ſtone benches, clumſily covered with plaſter. In 
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'hill, formerly called Carmo. The title of city was conferred on 
te, and terminates in a ſteeple; and upon which are placed th 


that part of Spain. It has, however, had the ſanction- of the ac 


and his family. He placed his chief hope in the ſtrength of tl 


He entruſted his ſons Sancho and Diego, by a lady he had tag 


of its ane ient importance. The country about it is hilly al 


by the ſea. A very little river, (the Mihel,) which 'riſes in" 


17855 they diſappointed the modeſt intention that had dedicits 
them to eternity; their ruins, with which the ground is covere 
though it is only eight years ſince the erection of the pillars, fuf. 
ficiently evince the fragility of the works of man. It would h 
difficult to find a monument in a worſe ſtate, and efpeciully; 
more {triking gafconade : with reaſon, therefore, are the Andi. 
Jufians'called the Gaſcons of Spain. Bourgoanne's Tr. it. 486; 

Mr. Swinburne calls Offuna a large ſtinking town; but: the 
environs, he ſays, are handſome; being gentle eminencig 
covered with corn, and having large olive-yards on the d. 
<livities. The men of this town are remarkable for weari 
large white hats. 10 5 


ST. LUCAR vr GUADIANA, a town ſituated on a Mom 
tain, near the river Guadiana ; defended by three 'towers on the 
ſide next the river, and on the other fide by two baſtions. 


CARMONA, a very ancient little eity ſtanding boldly oni 


by Philip IV. The ſteeple of the principal church is 'of 1 
ſingular ſtructure. It is a high tower, which gradually incling 


moſt whimſical ornaments of architecture. This modern ty 
ſufficiently -proves, that true taſte has not yet penetrated inf 


demy of San Fernando. The caſtle of Carmona, which is 
ruins, covers a vaſt extent of ground, and contains many build 
ings which ſerved for a palace and fortreſs to Don Pedro the Cru 


caſtle, and in the faithful attachment of Don Martin Lopez 
Cordova, grand-maſter of the order of Calatrava; to whoſe cal 


to his bed after the death of his famous miſtreſs Maria-de Padili 
Henry of Traſtamare, after the defeat and murder of Pedro, i 
the plains of Monteil, laid ſiege to Carmona, and took it by c 
pitulation, together with the children and treaſures of the lil 
king; and, baſely breaking his word of honour, cauſed Lopez. 
be beheaded for his obſtinate reſiſtance. Like every place in 
province, Carmona makes a 3 in Roman hiſtory, and 
many remains of their walls, inſeriptions, &c. to ſhew, as prod 


champaign,” and far from being unpleaſant; as it is all gre 
and has wood and water in different parts of the view. II 
diſtance from Carmona to Seville is about ſix leagues. 3 
_ ALG E SIRAS, a town: agreeably ſituated on a gentle Nope, ell 


neighbouring mountains, waſhes the right fide of Algeſiras, 1 
4 4 | gen 


* 
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dediestel ll rently runs on into the ſea: upon its right bank is a little dock- 
s Coverd, yard, the dimenſions of which, though proportioned to the bed 
illars, ſu.. of the river, are ſufficient for the building of barks. It was 
would be made uſe of for conſtructing ſome of the gun- boats which 
ſpeciay i made ſo poor a figure at the ſiege of Gibraltar; in the deſtruc- 
the And. tion of which Sir Roger Curtis fo eminently diſtinguiſhed him- 
ii. 480. Bi (elf, as well as in the humanity which he exerciſed towards ma- 
1 3 but the ny of the almoſt expiring wretches who conducted them. Near 
minencie Wl this place are the ruins of the old city of Algeſiras, where the 
n the %,, Moors defended themſelves for ſome time after their city was 


taken, Algeſiras, as well as St. Roche, was peopled at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, with Spaniards from Gibraltar, 
who would 'n6t live under the dominion of the Engliſh. Theſe 
Spaniards are ſeparated from their old country by two leagues of 


Ir wearig 


n a mou 


vers on e fe; in which, during the late war, ſeveral of them found à 
ons. grave, in ſtriving to conquer the place of their forefathers. 
II Algeſiras is watered in a manner which ſeems to be reſerved 
boldly on for important places. Water is brought to it from the diſtance 
ferred on of a quarter of a league, by a new aqueduct built with hewh 


ch is 'of 4 


ſtone, A Spaniſh boat fails twice a week from this town to 
ally incling 


Ceuta, a Spaniſh ſea- port at five leagues diſtance, on the coaſt 


e placed toi of Africa. This voyage is often made in three or four hours, 
modern and ſometimes it is not performed in leſs than nine or ten: the 
etrated in paſſage is five reals; no great ſum, to be tranſported from Europe 
n' of the a into Africa: a traveller is eaſily tempted to take the trip. The 
which little port of Algeſiras is very confined in ſpeculations of com- 
many bug merce: it receives ſore cargoes of corn and brandy by Cata- 
ro the Crus lonian barks; and its exportations chiefly conſiſt in coals from 
ength of the neighbouring mountains, which is ſent to Cadiz, N 
tin Lopez e P33 O04 | 1 


o whoſe cu 


he bad tba called the Kincpom of Corpoya ; of which the principal 


ia de Padilk | Places are, oh 

of Pedro, nn » 8 | | | | 
ook it by u CORDOVA, the capital of the diſtrict, a very ancient city: 
5 of the Mit was illuſtrious in the time of the Romans, and known by the 
ied Loper name of 'Corduba ; and Colonia Patricia: by the name of Pa- 
place in M ici only it has been well known, as appears from ſeveral coins, 


tory, and i 
ew, as pros 
t is hilly a 
- 1s all gre 
e view. 1 


and from an inſcription on an antique marble, now a holy water 

pot in the church of St. Marinaz 1 8 
FT 1 
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cept a vaſt incloſure filled with houſes half in ruins; and the 


dral. It is ſix hundred feet in length, and two hundred and fift 


diameter. The columns of black marble reach not to the ceiling; 


whole is but little agreeable to the eye. The cathedral thgre. 


1236, after they had been in poſſeſſion of it five hundred and 
twenty years. Nothing would equal the magnificence of this: 


with eighty large orange trees: in the midſt is a pond, full of, 
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and within I ſaw a corpſe covered wich rags, and the feet ins 


died at the hoſpital ; but, being of the confraterpity of ſauls, It 
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This city has preſerved nothing of its ancient grandeur; OX 


famous moſque, built by Abdalrahman, in the eighth , century, 


This monument richly. deſerves the attention of the curious, 
After the conqueſt of Cordova, it was conyerted into a cathe. 


in breadth, having twenty-four large gates, adorned with ſculg. 
tures ; and the roof is ſupported by three hundred and fixty-fiye 
pillars of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble, . a foot and a half in 


they are hardly more than ten or twelve feet high, and have nei. 
ther baſe nor capital: they are joined to each other by two 
arches, placed one above the other, covered with plaiſter, ; | 
ſupported with ſtone-work whitened over. The reſult of the 


fore is more remarkable for its oddity, than any real beauties, 
But this vaſt edifice, ſupported by a foreſt of columns, and or- 
namented with chapels, in general well decorated, has ſomething 
grand in its appearance. The chriſtians, when they conſecrated 
the-moſque to the worſhip of the true God, added no embel- 
liſhments. They have ſomewhat leſſened its dimenſions by thg 
principal chapels; the ceiling of one of which ſeems to be pre- 
ſerved as it was in the time of the Moors. It was converted 
into a church when this city was taken from the Moors in 


ſtructure, were the height proportioned to its extent. 


« . , S 


The ſquare before this church is very beautiful, being planted 


tench, and on each fide is a fountain which continually plays; 
* are environed with cypreſs and palm trees. Tui 
1. 252. EINE 0 LO IR EECETO noir „ rg 
Bourgoanne mentions a ſingular interment in this church. As 
I was walking in the cathedral, ſays that gentleman, I obſerveda 
grave newly dug, which did not exceed a foot and a half in 
epth. I was Curious to know for whom it was intended, and 
ſoon heard the ſinging of prieſts, perceived a few lights, and a 
long caſe covered with a black cloth. The bier was opened 


pair of torn ſhoes: in this ſtate it was put into the grave. I 
was aſtoniſhed that a perſon, apparently in ſuch wretched cit- 
cumſtances, ſhould be interred in the cathedral ; and ſtill more 
ſo that, in a climate ſo warm as that of Cordova, the bod 
ſhould be laid no deeper than a foot and a half from the ſurface 
of the earth. With reſpe& to his poverty, I was told that he 


had a right to be interred in that place; and as to the ſhallow 
neſs of the grave, it was the cuſtom. Bourgoanne's Tr. iii. 7 
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The Guadalquiver runs before the town, which it has worn 


into a perfect half moon. A bridge of ſixteen arches, defended 
by a large Mooriſh tower, leads from the ſouth into Cordova, 
and near the end of the bridge ſtands the moſque, now the ca- 
thedral above-mentioned. - The walls of the town are, in many 
places, juſt as the Romans left them. The ſtreets are crooked 
anddirty ; few of the public or private buildings are conſpicuous for 
their architecture. Ihe new-hoſpital for, the education of orphans. 
has ſomething bold and ſimply noble in its cupola and portico. 


The biſhop's palace is grand, and has a beautiful garden and 
orange grove. The houſe of the inquiſition is pleaſantly ſituated: 
on the river ide. eme? FT 1 


After a bull-fight in this city, Mr. Swinburne ſays, the no- 
bility. paraded about in their coaches : I was ſurpriſed, continues 
he, to ſee ſuch elegance in an inland town in Spain; very: 
handſome Engliſh: and French carriages; ſmart liveries, and ex- 
cellent horſes. The nobility of this place live in a manner not 
to be met with any. where elfe in the kingdom: if their union 
and mutual emulation in rendering ſociety agreeable be ſuch as 
they are repreſented to be, they deſerve the higheſt encomiums 


from every lover of humanity: thirty families or more meet 


every night at a houſe choſen by rotation, where the ladies do 


he honours of genteel refreſhments ; pleaſant converfation en- 


ſues, with ſome card-playing. The women in this city are in 


general handſome: we ſaw ſome on the walks who were ex- 


remly beautiful. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 5 5. 
| Here are ſeveral convents, but that of St. Auguſtine is the 
neſt, All who have written on Cordova, have called it the 


other of men of genius. In the firſt ages after the foundation 


pf this city, it poſſeſſed an univerſity, in which all the ſciences 
ere cultivated. Under the Romans, this univerſity was ce- 
ebrated for philoſophy, morality, and the art of oratory : it had 
lo a Greek profeſſorſhip. The elder Seneca, who wrote the 
rt of Perſuaſion z Lucius Annæus Seneca, preceptor to Nero; 
Jallio, a famous otator ; Acilius Lucanus, celebrated for his 
loquence, grandfather to the poet Lucan ; Portius Ladro, whote' 
t of rhetoric rendered him as famous in Rome as in Cordova, 
nd of whoſe works there remains to us only an harangue; Ma- 
clus, maſter of the elder Seneca; Lucan, well known by his 
hharſalia; Seneca, ſurnamed the Tragedian, to diſtinguiſh him 
om the philoſopher z and Seneca the hiſtorian, who wrote the 
bridgment of the Roman hiſtory, known by the name of the: 
pitome of Florus, all ſtudied there. Cicero, in his oration for 
Chia, mentions ſeveral celebrated poets of Cordova who went 
Rome; and, among others, Sextilius Henna, of whoſe wri- 


es there remains but one elegy, in which he laments the death 
the Roman orator, 


But 
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But to the Saracen caliphs of the Ommiad family, Cordorz 
is indebted for much of its glory. In the year 755 Abdoulrahmat, 
only heir-male of the Ommiad line, paſſed over from Aftica; xt 
the head of a few deſperate followers, and found means to excite 


j | | EE 2 rebellion in Spain. After a battle fought on the-banks of the 
114 Guadalquiver, in which he overthrew the lieutenant of the Aba. 
1 ſid caliph of Damaſcus, Abdoulrahman became king of all the 


1 Mooriſh poſſeſſions in the ſouth of Spain; and, in 759, fixed his 
r royab reſidence at Cordova. e b mid eg 
Then began thoſe flouriſhing ages of Arabian gallantry and 
magnificence, which rendered the Moors of Spain ſuperior to 
all their cotemporaries in arts and arms; and made Cordova one 
of the moſt ſplendid cities of the world. Agriculture and com. 
merce. proſpered under the happy ſway of this hero, and the face 
of the country was changed from a ſcene: of deſolation, into : 
moſt populous flouriſhing ſtate, exceeding in riches, number of 
inhabitants, activity, and induſtry, any prior or ſubſequent en 
of the Spaniſh hiſtory. He added new fortifications to- the 
town, built himſelf a magnificent palace, and, in 786, began the 
great moſque, which he did not live to hniſh, 
During the courſe of two centuries, this court continued to be 
the reſort of all profeſſors of the polite arts, and of ſuch as valud 
themſelves for their military accompliſhments ; while the reſt of 
Europe was buried in ignorance, debaſed by brutality of manner, 
or diſtracted by ſuperſtitious diſputes. England, weakened by 
its heptarchy, was too inconſiderable eyen to be mentioned in the 
political hiſtory of the times. France continued a barbaray 
unpoliſhed nation; Italy was in utter confuſion; Greece, though 
ſill in poſſeſſion of the arts and luxury of ancient Rome, had lol 
all vigour, and ſeemed abſorbed in the moſt futile of purſuits 
The reſidence of the Ommiad caliphs was long conſpicuous for it 
ſupreme magnificence; and crouds of learned men were allure 
to it by the protection offered by its ſovereigns, the beauty 
the country, and variety of pleaſures, which returned inceſlanth 
in one enchanting round. Cordova became the center of po 
liteneſs, induſtry, and genius. Tilts. and tournaments, witl 
other coſtly ſhews, were long the darling paſſions of a wen 
happy people. JjJjöͤé0 WA 77) EAHA | 
Corn-fields, gardens, vineyards, plantations of lemons, oranę 
kgs, and olives, which when,in bloſſom. diffuſe a fragrancy all ol 
the country, render the environs of Cordava extremely delight 
ful. They are alſo vivified by abundance of limpid watt 
Corn land is let out here for ſo many meaſures of corn, eithe! 
fixed number for each harveſt, or an indefinite quantity, accordil 
to the crops: the high lands are all let out at a certain rent 
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Tordoyz ANDLXAR, a pretty large town on the river Guadalqaiver. 


rahman, | Here is 2 caſtle, and a bridge over the river. Its principal com- 
frica; at modity is ſilk. The envirous abound in corn, wine, oil, honey, 
o excite and all. ſorts of fruits. They are famous about Anduxar, ſays 
s of the baron Dillon, for making thoſe little pitchers, of a white argilla- 
he. Aba. ceous earth, which preſerve water ſo cool in ſummer. Ditlon'”s 


F all the . 3460. ; 
e 45 e e 
4 LUCENA, a ſmall town, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Luceria. 


antry and It is ſituated in a very pleaſant fruitful country, about forty-five 
—— miles ſouth weſt of Sevllle. n N 7 3 
rdova one _._ _.. wy TENTS LSE yo 
and com- VAENA a pretty conſiderable town, ſeated” on a high moun- 

d the fact ain. Near it is a moſt delightful grove of lemons, oranges, 
n; into + ates, and olives, intermixed. „ N: 
1 * MART Os, a ſmall town, with a fortreſs ſeated on a rock: 
ns to the Peing alſo a commandery of the order of Calatrava. 


began the | I  - | | 
55 he THIRD DIvIisioN of ANDALUSIA is called the KinGDom 


mued to be of AEN. 


h as valudl Dh. To 5 N | = 
| the reſt off The little fairy kingdom of Jaen, which now makes part of 
of manners i Andaluſia, is in a manner ſurrounded by a chain of mountains, 
eakened Mermed by the Sierra Morena, Segura, Queſado, and Torres; 
joned in e eparating it from the kingdoms of Cordeva, Foledo, Murcia, 
a barbareu; ind Granada; while the river Guadalquiver divides it from the 
ce, though ingdom of Seville. This little kingdom is famous in the annals 
,me, had \of df Spain, for that. memorable victory at Las Navas de Toloſo in 
of purſuits 212, over the king of Morocco, obtained by Alphonſo the 
icuous for it inth, king of Caſtile, affiſted by Peter the Second, king of Arra- 
were allurdÞ2"> and Sancho the Second, king of Navarre; in which an 
he beauty d ncredible number of Moors were * After the battle, 
4 inceſſaniiide king gave orders to his general, Don Diego Lopez de Haro, 
enter of po no commanded the van of the army, to diſpoſe of the booty; 
aments, wil s the kings of Arragon and Navarre had conſented to abide dy 
of a wen Ceciſion. Pon which the gallant general, knowing. the 
. agnanimous di 


diſpoſition of his ſoyereign, decreed that the kings 
f Arragon and Navarre ſhould have whatever was found with- 
1 the chains and paliſadoes of the enemy's camp; the remainder 
{ the ſpoil to the ſoldiers in general; and for the king his maſ- 
7, what he thought the moſt honourable of all, The glory and 
onour of the day. | N 3 
When Mr. Bowles travelled into this little kingdom, they 
p* him, at a miſerable venta (inn) an amelet for dinner made 

partridges eggs; and they ſhewed him five hundred of thoſe 
ss in the houſe for the ſame purpoſe : every peaſant is a ſportſ- 
man 
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man, and has the uſe of his gun 3 3 for game-laws: are here Uk} 
known. 9 
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The principal Places in this Kingdom or Diſtrict, are, 


JAEN, the capital, a city, and the ſee of a. biſhop, 1 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo, and has a revenue of 
twenty thouſand ducats per annum. It is ſuppoſed to be the 


Giennium, or Gienna, of the Romans, and ſtands in a fertile ſai 
and wholeſom air. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, with! 


walls, towers, ramparts, and a ſtrong caſtle. It is pretty; 

ge, rich, and populous, and contains ſeveral handſome churches 
and monaſteries. But the greateſt devotion is paid here to St, 
Veronica, who is. depoſited above the altar, in a place when 


there are ſeven locks, the keys of which are kept by as mam 


different perſons. This city is avout. one hundred and N 
miles ſouth of Madrid. FE 


UBEDA, a | nll city, with a ** and walls, ſituated 4 
hundred and. fifty miles ſouth of Madrid; in à fertile country 


abounding i in corn, oil, and fruits. 


- BAEDA, formerly called Valia, a handſome city, ſeated © on: 
hill, having an univerſity, founded in 1533. It is celebrated for 


dying the fineſt ſcarlet, and making the richeſt nen eh i 
our three miles from the Guadalquiyer. I 


 CASLONA, anciently Caſtulo, a ſmall place at thi ad 


formerly large, rich, and celebrated, The ruins. of a — 
aqueduct are viſible here. 


Tur KINGDOM or GRANADA. 


THIS kingdom, which 'is n . Up per Audi 
1 is r to the north and weſt by eh Andaluſia;! t 
the north-eaſt by Murcia; and to the ſouth and eaſt by the Me 


diterranean; it is one hundred and eighty miles in length, a 


one hundred and twenty in breadth, he air is temperate i 
falubrious ; and, though there are ſeveral mountains in the pft 
vince, ſome of which are very high, they are almoſt every with 
covered with vines and fruit-trees, together with myrtles, {wet 

baſil, thyme, lavender, marjoram, and other aromatic her 
which give an excellent flavour to the fleſh of their ſheep 
Cattle. "The ſoil in general is very fertile, producing ab undam 
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of corn, oranges, and dates. It alſo yields great quantities of fine 
ſilk, which is in great eſteem; as well as figs, raiſins, melons; 
honey, wax, hemp, flax, and ſalt. Formerly here were very 
rich mines, which are now exhauſted, „enen 


1ere un. 


„13 
Ne, 1 
„ "4+ ©— 4 2» 


Oh ab The kingdom of Granada made a part of the ancient Boetica, 
„ ho and was inhabited by the Baſtuli, the Sexitani, &c. Some hiſa 
venue of WM torians, ſays Mr. Swinburne, have laboured hard to prove, that 
o be the Granada had ſeparate monarchs ſoon after the Mooriſh conqueſt 
fertile fol of Spain; but it is more than probable that this country did not 
ain, with become a diſtinct IG) while the caliphs of the Eaſt re- 
is pretty: tained any authority in Europe. By degrees, the weakneſs of 
churches the other Mahometan potentates, who could afford no ſuceour 
ere to St, Wl againſt the common enemy the coalition of the Chriſtian king- 
ce where doms under one or two powerful heads; and, more than all, 
as mam their own civil. diſcords and deadly feuds, had, long before its 
ad ſeventy I nal overthrow, reduced the kingdom of Granada to little more 
chan the Alpuxarras mountains, and the capital city. The Gra- 
nadine antiquaries, with Pedraza at their head, inſiſt that Gra- 
tuated one nada was a colony of the Phoenicians, known to the Romans, 
e country by the name of Illiberia. er alledge, in ſupport of their ſyſ- 
tem, that the walls of the moſt ancient of its incloſures, which 
vas afterwards called the Alcacaba, are of a different fort of 
ated on maſonry from thoſe of the Romans and Saracens; and ſimilar 
lebrated fu to ſuch remains of antiquity as are univerſally acknowledged to 
etas. It übe the work of the Phœnicians. The ſpot where this mode of 
building is moſt conſpicuous, is the Hetna- roman, a tower, where 
I be ſtones are very long and narrow, and laid regularly upon beds 
ſent, thou f cement of equal thickneſs with the ſtones. Another argument, 
3 hich has afforded much entertainment to many doctors pro- 


of a {tate oundly ſkilled in etymologies, is the meaning, date, and origin 
of the name of Granada. Some writers make out the derivation 
3 dy compounding the word Nata, which they ſet down as the 
——— Mane of count Julian's daughter, with the word Gar, a cave, 

here ſhe retired after the battle of Xeres. Others will have it 
ame from the abundance of corn (grano): and ſome again from 


5 
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ata, a goddeſs of the Aborigines. Others, with ſome appear- 
eee of probability, aſcribe the origin of the name to the plea« 
er AndalulWntneſs and fertility of its environs ; a word very like it in the 
Andaluſia ; bheœnician language, meaning fruitful and agreeable ; and there 
& by the Mere authors who derive it from granatum, a pomegranate, brought 
in length, rom Africa, and firſt hand, near this place. Many affirm it 
temperate Wyo be ſo called, from the reſemblance its poſition bears to that 
ns in the p'\luit when ripe ; the two hills to repreſent the burſting ſkin, 
t every wind the houſes crouded into the intermediate valley, the pips. 


myrtles, [we 
omatic her 
heir ſheep ® 
ing abundat 


his is a very favourite opinion, and ſeems to be adopted by the 
ation, which gives it a ſplit pomegranate for its arms, and * 
upon every gate or ornamented poſt in the ſtreets and public 
alks. Swinburne's Tr. i. 21 5. 

2. 1 L The 
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ver, Which has 1 its ſource at Munda, and is received into the e 


| ſeem to be of a nature © ppoſite to that of the former, as th 


The principal rivers of the kingdom of Granada, are the 

Ganil, . called Singulis; which has its ſource a little 
above Granada, and enters Andaluſia, after having watered the 
country round Loxa : the Guadalentin, which riſes in the en- 
virons of Guadix, and has its fingular courſe from weſt to caſt: 
the Rio Fri rio, ſo called from the coldneſs of its waters, which 
ginates in the mountains of Alhama, in the middle of the 
kingdom of Granada, and falls into the Mediterranean near Pu - 
erto de Torres: and the Guadalquiverejo, or Little Guadalqui. W 


at Malaga. 
This Kingdom is interſected in every direftion by very big 
mountains, forming delightful valleys. Among the mo 
thoſe called Alpuxarras are fo lofty that the coaſt of Barbary and 
the cities of Tangier and Ceuta are diſcovered from their ſum- 
mits, they are about ſeventeen leagues in length from Vieles 
Malaga to Almeria, and cleven in breadth, and. abound with 
fruit-trees of great beauty and a prodigious ſize. In thefe moun- 
tains the wretched remains of the Moors took refuge, ſo that 
they are 'covered with villages, and extremely populous. The 
mountaineers ſeem to have preſerved the active and induſtnos 
ſpirit of their anceſtors ; they cultivate the vine and almoſt ever 
Kind of fruit-tree, the produce of which they ſell at Veles Me 
laga, and on all the coaſt, 
Granada is one of the moſt healthy ora temperate mee 
in Spain. It contains an abundance of which water tik 
whole country, and cover it with flowers) verdure. 9 
The celebrated baths of Alhama, extremely beneficial in d- 
-eafes proceeding from cold humotirs, are a league from Gran 
da; and four leagues from thence, are thoſe of Alicun, whid 


are principallly effreacious in the cure of diſeaſes, proceedinging 
the ſharp humours of the blood, 
The Aw of the Darro is ſaid to cure animals which «rid 
of it, of all forts of diſeaſes. The natives call it the Salut 
Bath of Sheep. 
Whilſt Granada continued in \ poſſeſſion of the Moors it mn 
one of the beſt cultivated countries in the world; the num 
of inhabitants was immenſe, and the vallies and mountains un 
covered with vines and fruit- trees; but its preſent ſtate is v 
1y different. Depopulation is a terrible ſcourge to every ood 
try. In many parts of Granada the lands have no otherornamtt 
than the plants with which mature has covered them. It is 
however, one of the moſt fertile provinces in Spain. Them 
berry tree is cultivated there with great eren and the ik 
128 is kid to be finer than that of the an of 
Aencia, 
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The moyntains of Granada contain ſeveral quarries of Gag | 


tranſparent jaſper, black, green and red marble, and mines of 
granite, amethyſts, and other precious ſtones. Si 8g 


GRANADA, the city of, is ſeated on two hills, at the foot 
of the Sierra Nevada, or the Snowy Mountains, where twoſmall 
| rivers unite their ſtreams, the Genil, and the Darro. The for- 
mer runs under the walls, and the .Danro ſeparates the two ills, 
They are both formed from. the . the ſnow, with which 
the mountain is at all times covered. The Darro is ſaid 46 
carry with it ſmall particles gf geld; and its name Dat aurum, 
may be alledged as a proof of this: che Genil, in like manner, 
rolls with. its ſtream ſmall pieces of virgin ſiluer. When Charles 
V. came to Granada in 1526, with the empreſs Iſabella, the city 
preſented him with a crown made of gold which had been ga- 
thered from the Darro. Several authors beſtow on Granada the 
title of illuſtrious and famous. The country round it is a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe, but it is much neglected.  _ 
Abouabdoulah, when driven hence, ſtapped an the hill of Pa- 
dul, in his way to Purchena, to take a laſt farewel lodk of his 
beloved Granada. The ſight of his gity and palace, to which 
he was then about to bid an eternal adieu, overcame his xeſolu- 
tion: he burſt into a flood of tears; and, in the anguiſh of his 
ſoul, broke out into the maſt bitter exclamations againſt the ſe- 
yerity of his fate. The ſultaneſs | Ayxa, his mother, nobly up- 
braided him for his weakneſs, in the following terms: Thou 
« doſt well to weep, like a woman, over the loſs of that king- 
2 dom, which thou kneweſt not how to defend, and die for, like 
KA man. 11 b 35 347 

The Moors are ſaid to regret nothing but Granada, among 
all the laſſes they have ſuſtained in Spain: they mentiqn it in 
all their evening prayers, and ſupplicate heaven to reftaxe it tp 
their poſſeſhon. The Jaſt Mooriſh ambaſſador who came into 
Spain, obtained permiſſion of the king to ſee Granada: he ſhed 
tears on entering the Albambra, and could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, that the folly of his anceſtors had deprived them and 
their poſterity of that delightful country. LEES 

Granada had formerly twenty gates: the firſt, that of Elvira, 
which ſtill remains; the ſecond, that of Bibalmazar, or of can- 
erence, becauſe, with the Moors, it was a kind of place of reſort 
Where they .converſed en buſineſs; the third, Vivarambla, fo 

alled from its leading to a grand ſquare which ill bears the 
ame name; the fourth, Bib Ka 


other or nam 


1+ is MF” cha, or of provifians ; the fifth, 
«6 Thewl Dibataubin, or the gate of the hermits, which led to different 
ain. 


Politudes, the abodes of derviſes ; the ſixth Bibmitre, or Biblacha, 
the firſt gate; the ſeventh, the mill. gate; the eighth, that ef the 
un, becauſe it opened to the eaſt; the ninth the gate of the Al- 

aambra, called by the Moors Bib Luxar; the tenth, Bib Adam, 

» 2 Ox 


ingdom © 


_ JF 


|: | | or the gate of the bones of Adam; the twelfth, Bib Ciedra, the 
1 gate of the nobles; the Moors kept this gate ſhut for a long 
4I | 9 time, becauſe it had been predicted that the enemies, which 


ſhould one day take the city, would enter by that gate; the thir. 
14 teenth, is that of Faxalauza, or of the hill of almond- trees; the 
1 fourteenth, the lion gate, in Arabic, Bib Elecei; the fifteenth, 
11 the coaſt gate, called by the Moors, Alacabar ; the fixteenth, Bib 
MY | Albonut, or the gate of the Banners, at preſent the Magdalen 
111 gate; the ſeventeenth, that of the Darro; the eighteenth, that 
| | of the Moſayca; the nineteenth, that called the gate of Ecce Home; 
the twentieth, that by the ſide of the Alhambra. Se 
Twelve of theſe gates ſtill remain, and are always open: it is 
divided into four quarters; Granada, Alhambra, Albayein, and 
Antiqueruela. It was formerly environed with a wall, on which 
were built one thouſand and thirty towers; not one of which 
now exiſts. It is an archbiſhopric, has an univerſity, and a royal 
9 
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chancery.--It contains twenty-four pariſh churches, and twen 
nine convents (which have alfo each a church), eleven hoſpit 
and four colleges. Twiſs Tr. 236. e 
The Moors, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, have left more 
monuments in Granada than in any other city in Spain, From 
the great number of inſcriptions in and about the city, and the 
fine edifices of the Alhambra and the Generalif, it might be ſup 
poſed theſe people intended to make Granada the great depoſitory 
of their religion, manners, cuſtoms, and magnificence. There i 
not a wall which does not bear ſome marks of their power; but 
notwithſtanding this abundance of monuments, 'the reign of the 
Moors in Spain is ſtill buried in confuſion and obſcurity, * The 
ignorance of the Spaniards, their ſuperſtition, and the hatred the) 
bore the Moors, have much contributed to this darkneſs: they 
have either deſtroyed, or ſuffered to be effaced by time, ever 
thing which bore the mark of Mahometaniſm ; inſtead of pre- 
ſerving the monuments of antiquity, which at the ſame time 
were thoſe of their own glory. And it may be faid, that chance 
alone, and the ſolidity of their conſtruction, much more thai 
curioſity or a love of the arts, has preſerved thoſe which ſtil 
exiſt, though daily going to ruin. What information might net 
hiſtory have derived from them; and how many fables would 
hs boon refuted and eraſed from our writings ! But we mul 
here do juſtice to the corporation of the city of Granada, wh 
many years-ago, cauſed all the Arabian inſcriptions in that city 
to be faithfully copied, and an authentic tranſlation to be made 
er depoſited among the public records. Bourgoanne”s Tr. ill 

170. BS 
8 while it was governed by its own kings, the Iaf 
years excepted, ſeems to have enjoyed greater afluence ant 
proſperity, that ever it has done fince it became a province d 
Spain. Before the conqueſt, it was one of the moſt compath 
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populous, opuleht kingdoms in the world. Its agriculture was 


brought to great perfection; its revenues and circulation were 


immenſe; the public works carried on with great magnificence, 
and its population not to be credited by any perſon ho ſees it 
in its preſent condition. Nothing but the numerous ruins ſcat- 
tered over its hills, can induce any one to believe that thoſe bar- 
ren waſtes, which are more than two thirds of the province, 
were formerly covered with luxuriant plantations of fruit-trees, 
abundant harveſts, or noble foreſts. Every Moor had his allot- 
ment of as much ground as ſufficed for his habitation, the main- 
tenance of his family, and the provender of his horſe ; which he 
was obliged to keep. Theſe ſmall freeholds fornied the general 
„ before the inceſſant inroads and ra- 
vages of the Chriſtians had driven the Moors to cities, to moun- 
tains of difficult acceſs, or to the coaſts of Barbary. The ſingle 
city of Granada contained eighty thouſand families ; and fre- 

quently ſent out armies of thirty thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 
horſe, The rich mines of the mountains were opened; and 
though not wrought with the ſkill of modern miners, yielded 
ſuch a quantity of gold and filver, that both thoſe metals were 
more commen in Granada, than in any country in Europe, 
This is che brilliant ſide of the picture; bur hot iferen when 
taken in another point of view, that of its preſent ſtate ! The 
glories of Granada have paſſed away with its old inhabitants; its 
ſtreets are choaked with filth ; its aqueducts crumbled to duſt ; 
its woods deſtroyed ; its territory depopulated ; its trade loſt, 
In a word, every thing, except the church and law, is in a moſt 
deplorable ſituation. Swinburne's Tr. 253, 

This account of Granada, in its modern ſtate, correſponds 
but too well with that given of it by Mr, Twiſs: he fays, 
The ftreets are narrow, crooked, and badly paved ; hardly a 
ouſe is to be found in the whole city, to which the term of pa- 
lace may be applied; and only three tolerable pictures are here 
to be met with; two of which, by Palomino, are in one of the 
hapels of the Carthuſian church, which is ſituated about a mile 
dut of the town: the altar there is of very fine marble ; and the 
roſpe& from the library is extremely beautiful. The other pic- 
ure is by Murillo, repreſenting Chriſt when a child, and is in 
he nunnery del Angel. I went to the cathedral, which is very 
arge: the inſide is, within theſe ten years, entirely encruited 
th the fineſt marbles, highly poliſhed, and enriched with orna- 
ents of gilt bronze: but the whole is executed in ſo wretched 

d deſpicable a manner, that. it only inſpires contempt for the 
gnorance of the architects, ſculptors, and maſons who were em- 
loyed In it, and for the perſons who employed them. In the ad- 
vining royal chapel are interred king Ferdinand, and his queen 
label, who conquered Granada from the Moors in 1492. Here 

> — — alſo 


FD ES 
or the gate of the bones of Adam; the twelfth; Bib Ciedra, the 
gate <4 the nobles; the Moors kept this gate ſhut for a long 
time, becauſe it had been predicted that the enemies, which 
ſhould one day take the city, would enter by that gate; the thir- 
teenth, is that of Faxalauza, or of the hill of almond-trees ; the 
fourteenth, the lion gate, in Arabic, Bib Elecei; the fifteenth; 
the coaſt gate, called by the Moors, Alacabar ; the fixteenth, Bib 
Albonut, or the gate of the Banners, at preſent the Magdalen 
gate; the ſeventeenth, that of the Darro ; the eighteenth, that 
of the Moſayca; the nineteenth, that called the gate of Ecce Homo; 
the twentieth, that by the ſide of the Alhambra. een 
Twelve of theſe gates ſtill remain, and are always open: it is 
divided into four quarters; Granada, Alhambra, Albayein, and 
Antiqueruela. It was formerly environed with a wall, on which 
were built one thouſand and thirty towers; not one of which 
now exiſts, It is an archbiſhopric, has an univerſity, and a royal 
chancery. It contains twenty-four pariſh churches, and twenty. 
nine convents (which have alſo each a church), eleven hoſpital 
and four colleges. Twiſs Tr. 236. 7's 
The Moors, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, have left more 
monuments in Granada than in any other city in Spain. From 
the great number of inſcriptions in and about the city, and the 
fine edifices of the Alhambra and the Generalif, it might be ſup. | 
poſed theſe people intended to make Granada the great depoſitory 
of their religion, manners, cuſtoms, and magnificence. There is 
not a wall which does not bear ſome marks of their power ; but, 
notwithſtanding this abundance of monuments, the reign of the 
Moors in Spain is ſtill buried in confuſion and obſcurity. * The 
ignorance of the Spaniards, their ſuperſtition, and the hatred they 
bore the Moors, have much contributed to- this darkneſs : they 
have either deſtroyed, or ſuffered to be effaced by time, every 
thing which bore the mark of Mahometaniſm; inſtead of pre- 
ſerving the monuments of antiquity, which at the fame time 
were thoſe of their own glory. And it may be faid, that chance 
alone, and the ſolidity of their conſtruction, much more than 
curioſity or a love of the arts, has preſerved thoſe which till 
exiſt, though daily going to ruin. What information might not 
hiſtory have derived from, them ; and how many fables would 
here loca refuted and eraſed from our writings | But we muſt 
here do juſtice to the corporation of the city of Granada, who, 
many years-ago, cauſed all the Arabian inſcriptions in that city 
to be faithfully copied, and an authentic tranſlation to be made 
_ depoſited among the public records. Bourgoanne”s Tr. iii. 
176. LN | 
Hs while it was governed by its own kings, the laſt 
years excepted, ſeems to have enjoyed greater affluence and 
proſperity, that ever it has done ſince it became a province of 
Spain. Before the conqueſt, it was one of the moſt compact; 
populous, 
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populous, opulent kingdoms in the world. Its agriculture was 
brought to great perfection; its revenues and circulation were 
immenſe; the public works carried on with great magnificence, 
and its population not to be credited by any perſon who ſees it 
in its preſent condition. Nothing but the numerous ruins ſcat- 


ren waſtes, which are more than two thirds of the province, 
were formerly covered with luxuriant plantations of fruit- trees, 
abundant harveſts, or noble foreſts. Every Moor had his allot- 
ment of as much ground as ſufficed for his habitation, the main- 
tenance of his family, and the provender of his horſe; which he 
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$ was obliged to keep. Theſe ſmall freeholds formed the general 
d appearance of the country, before the inceſſant inroads and ra- 
1 | vages of the Chriſtians had driven the Moors to cities, to moun- 


tains of difficult acceſs, or to the coaſts of Barbary, The ſingle 
city of Granada contained eighty thouſand families; and fre- 
quently ſent out armies of thirty thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 
| horſe. The rich mines of the mountains were opened; and 


ſuch a quantity of gold and ſilver, that both thoſe metals were 
more common in Granada, than in any country in Europe, 
he | This is the brilliant ſide of the picture; but how different when 


ſtreets are choaked with filth ; its aqueducts crumbled to duſt ; 
its woods. deſtroyed ; its territory depopulated ; its trade loſt, 


_ deplorable ſituation. Swinburne's Tr. 253. 


but too well with that given of it by Mr, Twiſs: he fays, 
The ſtreets are narrow, crooked, and badly paved ; hardly a 
houſe is to be found in the whole city, to which the term of pa- 
lace may be applied; and only three tolerable pictures are here 
to be met with; two of which, by Palomino, are in one of the 


out of the town: the altar there is of very fine marble ; and the 
proſpect from the library is extremely beautiful. The other pic- 
ture is by Murillo, repreſenting Chriſt when a child, and is in 
the nunnery del Angel. I went to the cathedral; which is very 
large : the inſide is, within theſe ten years, entirely encruſted 
with the fineſt marbles, highly poliſhed, and enriched with orna- 
ments of gilt bronze: but the whole is executed in ſo wretched 
and deſpicable a manner, that it only inſpires contempt for the 
ignorance of the architects, ſculptors, and maſons who were em- 
ployed in it, and for the perſons who employed them. In the ad- 
joining royal chapel are interred king Ferdinand, and his queen 
Label, who conquered Granada from _ Moors in 1492. en © 
| 3 allo 


tered over its hills, can induce any one to believe that thoſe bar- 


though not wrought with the ſkill of modern miners, yielded 
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taken in another point of view, that of its preſent ſtate! The 
glories of Granada have paſſed away with its old inhabitants; its 


In a word, every thing, except the church and law, is in a moſt 


This account of Granada, in its modern ſtate, correſponds 


chapels of the Carthuſian church, which is ſituated about a mile 


1702 . g 8 | P A I N. | | 

alſo are depoſited the remains of their daughter, and her huſband 
Philip I. father to Charles V. Twi/s Tr. 234. 2 4M 
The edifice called the Mint, is a diſtinguiſhed ſtructure, found. 
ed by king Abi-Abdallah, as an hoſpital for the inſane. Some 
have imagined that the Arabian inſcription over the gate, con- 
tamed a reference to a mint; others maintain that it was nei. 
ther a mint, nor a houſe for: the reception of infane perſons, but 
an hoſpital for the poor: the date of the foundation is in the 
778th year of the liegira, or in the year 1376 of the Chriſtian 
æa. The purpoſe for which it was intended may be judged of 
by the following infcription ; | 
: „ Praiſe be to God. This hoſpital, an aſylum of mercy, was 
| built for the benefit of poor and fick Moors; a work, the piety 
and utility of which, no tongue can ſufficiently praife. It ſtands 
a monument of the faith and charity of the founder, and will be 
his recompence when God fhall inherit the earth, and all that it 
contains, The founder is the great, the renowned, and the 
virtuous Abi-Abdallah Mahomed, may he proſper in God, &e.” 
The chancery, or court of juſtice, has an elegant majeſtic 
front ; but the inſide does not correſpond with this fine exterior. 
Martin Dias Navarro, and Alphonſo Hermandez, were the archi- | 
tects of this front; to which was added, in 1762, a ſecond body of 
building, which accords but little with the firſt, There are but 
two chanceries in Spain, before which, in caſe of appeal, the 
| Cauſes are brought which are judged in the kingdom: from theſo 
an appeal hes to the council of Caſtile. One of the chanceries 
; is at Valladolid, and the other at Granada. 
Ihbe gate of the Alhambra is near the court of juffice, and 
leads to a delightful walk, in which there is a fountain, built in 
the reign of Charles V. It is ornamented with imperial eaples, 
and beats 4 ſimple inſcription in the Roman ſtyle and tafte; 
| CASARI IMPERATORI CAROLO V. HISP ANIARUM 
REGI. Four baſs reliefs, half deſtroyed by time, accompany 
the inſcription : one reprefents Hercules, in the moment of his 
killing the hyCra, and has this motto, Nox memorabitar ultra; a- 
other the rape of Europa, with the words, Imago my/iice Poneris. 
the third, Apollo purfuing Daphne, with the following legend; 
a ſole fugante fugit; the fourth, Alexander on horſeback, com- 
pletely armed, and theſe words, non ſufficit arbis. In a few year 

nothing of theſe bas reliefs will remain. 

The principal entrance of the caſtle of the Alhambra, is a fe 
paces from the fountain: this gate, now called the gate of to 
guard, on account of a few inyalids poſted there, is a ftronf 
tower, built by the king Joſeph Abulhaggehg. This gate wi 
built to ſerve as a tribunal, according to the cuſtom of the Arabs 
and the Hebrews, who erected their tribunals at the gates a 
theit cities; and from this ancient cuſtom in Aſia, the court q 
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the grand feignor is called the Porte (or gate) by way of dif- 
tinction. . | 
A key and an open hand are placed over an inſcription in this 
ate: theſe are the two great ſymbols of the Mahometan religion. 
The Koran continually ſpeaks of the almighty hand of God, 
which conducted the faithful in the way of righteouſneſs ; and of 
the key of God, which opened to them the gates of the warld, 


and of religion. The key among the Muſſulmen is nearly what 


the croſs is with Chriſtians, the chief ſign of the faith. Among 
the Arabians, it had much the ſame functions and power of 


binding and looſening, and of opening and ſhutting the gates of 


heaven. The key was, beſides, the armorial enſign of the An- 
daluſian Moors. #54. bd 7 
The hand has been honoured with equal refpe& among us, 
during the ages of ignorant credulity: it has been made the foun- 
dation of the idle dreams of fortune-tellers. The profeſſors of 
chiromancy have pretended, that every man carries in his hand 
the marks of his deſtiny. The lineaments nature has traced 
there, and others occaſioned by accident, have furniſhed a ſub- 
ject for many learned volumes. The Spaniſh women ſtill put 
round the necks of their children a kind of collar, made with 
little hands, of box, ebony, or ivory, to preferve them from en- 


* 


chantments: a ſuperſtition which they have received from the 


Moors. 8 
The royal palace of the Alhambra is one of the moſt entire, 
as well as the moſt magnificent of any of the edifices which the 
Moors erected in Spain: it was built in 1280, by the ſecond 
Mooriſh king of Granada; and, in 1492, in the reign of their 
eighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards. It is ſituated on 
a hill, which is aſcended on a road bordered with hedges of im- 
perial myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the walls 


of the Alhambra, the 3 Charles V. began a new palace in 


1658, which was never finiſned. | 

The court moſt to be admired of the Alhambra, is that called 
the court of the lions: it is ornamented with ſixty elegant co- 
lumns of an architecture, being no kind of reſemblance of any of 
the known orders, which might be called the Arabian order. 


court is paved with white marble, and at the extremities are two 


fine Mofaic cupolas, painted in gold colour and azure, ſupported 
by ſeveral groups of columns. Portraits of ſeveral of the Mooriſh 
kings are preſerved, under a kind of vaulted ceiling, at one end 
of the court. 0 . 95 

The Arabs, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, never loſt an op- 


portunity of beſtowing an eulogium on water: there are baſons | 


and caſcades in moſt of the halls of the Alhambra; it muſt there- 
fore have been a delightful- abode in ſummer. Water, by its 
elearneſs and purity, is always taken, in the Koran, for the ſym- 
bol of purity and ſincerity. The 1 of the Franciſcans _ 
15 4 or. 
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church was formerly a ſimple hermitage. 
pleaſant walk on the banks of the Genil ; where, a few years ago, 
Food an ancient elm, which the axe ſhould have reſpected: 
thoſe who ordered the deſtruction of it were deſtitute of vene- 


104 „„ As 
formerly a moſque. Paſſing from the Alhambra we enter the 


generalif by a low gate; the gate which favoured the eſcape of 
Abdali, when Ferdinand took Granada. Generaliff fignifies, in 


Arabic, the houſe of love, of dance, and pleaſure. It was built 


by a prince of the name of Omar, who was ſo fond of muſic 
that he retired to this palace, to give himſelf up to that amuſe. 
ment. The Generalif is the moſt pleafing fituation in the-enyi. 


rons of Granada. It is built on a very high mountain, whence 
waters ruſh from every ſide in torrents, and fall in beautiful caf. | 
cades in the courts, gardens, and halls of that ancient palace, 


Fhe gardens form an amphitheatre, and are full of trees, vene. 


rahle from their antiquity. I fat down at the feet of two cy. 
preſſes, aged five hundred years; of which the height and white. 
neſs bore authentic teſtimony : they are ſtill called the cypreſſes 


of the ſultana queen, becauſe it was near them the perfidious 


 Gomel impeached the virtue of that princeſs, and the honour of 
. I admired them with a ſentiment not to be 


the Abencerrages 
inſpired by monuments of ſtone. The writers of romance have 


never imagined a ſcene to be compared to this. How much 


did I regret that ſo beautiful a ſituation ſhould have ſuch obſcure 
inhabitants! I ſighed to behold the ſuperb and natural terraces 


of thefe enchanting gardens laid opt in apartments; and this 


place, formerly the center of Afiatic luxury, reduced to ſimple 


reeds, and the fteril retreat of a cloiſter of capuchins. The 
pure air af Generalif, the fimple and Mooriſh ſtructure of the 
edifice, and the clearneſs and abundance of the waters, called to 
my recollection the time when Granada was one of the fineſt 


Cities in the world. At preſent it is melancholy and deſerted; 
a defeat, different manners, and another government, have an- 
nihilated its glory. Bourgoanne's Tr. iii. 44. 
The church of Nueſtra Senora di las Anguſtias, or our Lady 
of Sorrows at Granada, is famous, not on account of the archi- 


tecture, but of the altar, which is admirable ; and of the chapel 
of the Virgin, which contains immenſe riches : precious marble, 


gold, and ſilver, are there accumulated in great abundance. The 
In the environs is 4 


ration for antiquity. This tree was ſtill alive, and might have 


ſerved as a manument; fince it was at the foot of it that mals 
| was celebrated, on the ſecond of January 1492, the day of the 


. 


taking of Granada, 1 
The field of martyrs is ſo called, becauſe Ferdinand the Ca. 


tholic, who there received the keys of the Alhambra, dedicated 
it to the Chriſtians who died for the faith in the Maſmerras ot 
ſubterraneous caverns of that field. The barefooted Carmelites 


petitioned far a ſmall encloſure near the field to build a chaped 
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GR AN A D A. . os 
he of which they have made a conſiderable convent. In this capi- | 
of tulary hall, there is a painting done at the time, which repre- i 
in ſents the capitulation of the caſtle of the Alhambra, and the ſur- | 
lt render of the keys to Ferdinand. . | 
fic The monks of St. Jerome have a magnificent convent in J 
ſe. Granada, founded by Ferdinand Gonſalves, ſurnamed the great | 
vi- captain: the Carthuſians have alſo a ſuperb houſe within the 
Ace. city; the cellars of which are famous for the very old and ex- 
al. cellent wine which they contain. WE PS 
ce, Mr. Swinburne fays, the market-place is ſpacious, but its 
ne. W buildings are horridly ugly. They are Moorith, and from top 
cy- to bottom ſeem to be nothing but rows of large windows, divided 


by narrow brick pilaſters : the ſhambles are a building apart, and 
ſes clean enough. Every kind of meat bought in them muſt be 
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ious WI weighed before a fitting committee of magiſtrates, before the 

ir of buyer is ſuffered to carry home his purchaſe. One of our ſer- 

o be  vants was yeſterday hurried to gaol, through ignorance of this 

have regulation. An alguazil, coming up behind him, ſeized on his 

wch catering baſket : this abrupt mode of proceeding was repulſed by 

cure Na violent blow on the chaps with a ſhoulder of mutton, which 

-aces brought the Spaniard to the ground. Our hero was marchin 

| this off triumphant ; when the pride of victory getting the better of 

mple his prudence, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by a detachment 

The of alguazils, who conducted him to priſon ; where he remained 
f the till our banker waited upon the magiſtrates, and procured his [ 
ed to {diſcharge Swinburne's Tr. i. 299, | 5 N 
fineſt The amphitheatre for bull-feaſts is built with ſtone, and paſſes 

rted ; ¶ or one of the beſt in Spain. The playhouſe is of a ſingular con- 

e an- {Wſ'iruction ; the men occupy all the ground floor, and the women ul 
12 it very high up in a crazy kind of gallerenr. 11 
Lady The environs of the town are charming, even now. In ſum- 94 
archi- er Granada is a delicious abode, never too cold, nor too hot, 1 
hape efreſhed by numberleſs ſtreams, and perfumed by all the ſweets 1 
arble, afted by the breezes from the gardens, which lie ſcattered over 1} ; 
The he dechvities of the neighbouring hills. Nothing can be more 1 

s is 2 reeable than the ſunſhiny afternoons, which are enjoyed here . 

s ago em at Chriſtmas, in the walks along the heights of the Alhambra. 1 5 
ected: here is always a great concourſe of people fitting on the graſs, 4 
vene - aſking in the ſun, and diverting themſelves. Venders of cakes, 3 

it have s, and liquors, call their wares through the crowd. The 1 

t mals omen come to ſhew themſelves in their holiday finery, dreſſed 

of the Vt in black ſilk petticoats and veils : in that habit, every woman 

n ſomething uncommonly alluring. Here indeed the ſex is 

ne Ca- ally handſome in any dreſs: their complexions are fairer, their 

dicated | ns clearer, and their cheeks glow with a brighter tinge, than 

ras, r faces that are to be met with along the coaſt. The ſurpriſing 

melites ty of the air muſt greatly contribute to the freſhneſs of their 


pd looks. 
0 N 


| 
106 — | Pp A 'Y- - N. | 
looks. Fruit and butcher's meat remain in the Alhamra an un. 


uſual length of time, without taint or putrefaction. ſixty-f 
MALAGA, a ſmall, but very ancient city on the Mediterrz. WW AN 
nean. The Phœnecians built it ſeveral centuries before the Chriſ. and h 
tian æra, and called it Mallaca, on account of the great quanti. MW ruins « 
ties of falt-fiſh ſold there. Ptolomy and Pliny give it the name of Wi fortify 
Malaca; and the latter adds, that it belonged to the allies of Wl round: 
the Romans. Antoninus, in his Itinerary, defcribes a road fron Wl cconc 
Caſtelon to Malaca, and another from Malaca to Gades, o Wl city a 
Cadiz. Strabo fpeaks of Malaga as a Carthaginian colony, ven I-21 toy 
commercial, and famous for its falted provifions. It is at preſent WF |:ed 
a handfome city, at the foot of a high mountain: the port is ſafe, WM alſo he 
and the mole ſtately, ſupported by a magnificent quay. The Wmanſh 
commerce of Malaga is at preſent confined to the wines made in {Ware all 
the country, and known and eſteemed throughout Europe, the Wl rows. 
fruits of the ſoil, and brandies. It is the ſeat of a very ancient The 
biſhopric, ſuffragan to Granada. The firft biſhop known of it WM the fir 
was Patricius, who, in the year 300, affiſted at the council of WF Bourg 
Iliberis; he had ſucceffors till the Moors conquered Malaga, WW endeay 
They kept poſſeſſion of the city till 1487, when it was taken vide tt 
from them by Ferdinand V. who reduced it by famine. The Wed ey 
cathedral is ſpacious, well built, and elegant, but the figures d larks a 
the apoſtles, in the kind of dome which covers the great alta, church 
are in a very bad taſte. The facade, confifting chiefly of blue i ſenting 
and red marble, would be tolerably handfome were it not dil Wcertain 
honoured by a ſhabby bas relief of white marble. The inhabi- WWſuſpenc 
tants of Malaga are extremely affable. 2a Wn Ant 
Mr. Twifs informs us, that the only good picture in this city dence 
is in the poſſeſſion of Timothy Power, efq. Tt repreſents the i obſerv: 
virgin Mary and child, St. John, and St. Anne, whole lengths WW ſufficic 
and the figures are fomewhat lefs than the life. I eſteem it, mine t 
he, to be one of Raphael's beſt paintings. I had the honour d Solana 
dining at the houſe of the marquis de} Bado : the gueſts were i ſix leaf 
ſerved in plate, and ſeveral pages were in waiting, with fy-flaps, WW he we: 
to prevent thofe troubleſome infeAs from ſettling on the diſhes Wat twe 
Twiſs's Tr. 260, e me WY 1 quera, 
Great quantities of wines, almonds, raiſins, figs, orange place 
and other fruits, are exported from Malaga; which is two huts March 
dred and ſixty-five miles ſouth of Madrid, and ſeventy- two ſouti i were n 
weſt of Granada. 8 whe volume 
. | | 7A ſtone c 
ALMERIA, a ſmall city on the Mediterranean, with a f till fal 
and a commodious harbour. It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſu ho re 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Granada, with a revenue of four thov-Fthor, t 
fand ducats per annum. They make falt-petre of the firſt bo him; 
ing at Almeria; which is ſent to Granada to undergo a ſeconnycording 
procefs, without the affiſtance of fixed alkali ; nor does the e elares 


when 


whence it is colleQted, contain any gypſum. Almeria is about 
ſixty-four miles eaſt of Granada. | 8 


ANTEOQUERA, a very ancient city, ſituated half in a plain, 
and half on a mountain. It was founded by the Moors on the 
ruins of the ancient Singilia: the neceflity they were under of 
fortifying themſelves againſt the enemies by which they were ſur- 
rounded, and of always chuſing fituations where art might eaſily 
ſecond nature, induced them to build at the extremity of this 
city a caſtle, ſtrengthened as much as poffible by means of ſeve- 
ral towers and iron barriers. Many kinds of antique arms, col- 
lected by the Moors, are ſtill preſerved in this caſtle; there are 
alſo helmets, ſuits-of armour, and iron ſhields of exellent work- 
manſhip ; ſome of which are trebly covered with leather. There 
are alſo a great number of pikes, javelins, and bows and ar- 
rows. | | : 
The ſtreets are commodious, and the houſes well built. In 
the firſt church I entered at Antequera, ſays the chevalier de 
Bourgoanne, TI heard from every part of it the ſinging of birds. I 
endeavoured to diſcover the habitation they had been able to pro- 
vide themſelves in this holy and frequented place, when I perceiv- 
ed ſeveral cages, ſuſpended in the different chapels, in which 
larks and canary-birds ſing praiſes to the Lord. The principal 
church of the city has nothing remarkable but a bad figure repre- - 
ſenting Chriſt in the mount of olives; it would be difficult to aſ- 
Icertain the number of hearts, arms, feet, and thighs of ſilver 
ſuſpended near the ſtatue. Bourgoanne's Tr. iii. 272. 

Antequera is famous from having been a long time the reſi- 
dence of Solano, a ſimple, honeft, ignorant man ; who, by the 
obſervations he had-made upon the pulſe, had acquired knowledge 
ſufficient not only to predict the criſis of a diſeaſe, but to deter- 
mine the nature of it, and the hour when it was to be expected. 
dolano was born in 1685, at Montilla, a ſmall town of Andaluſia, 
ſix leagues from Cordova ; he ſtudied phyſic in Granada, whence 
Ide went to gain practical knowledge to Illora, where be married 

at twenty-ſeven years of age. His fame having reached Ante- 
quera, he ſettled there as an honorary phyſician of the city: a 
place he held till his death, which happened on the 31ſt of , 
March, 1738. Solano had fifteen- children, ſeven of whom 
were males; he publiſhed his obſervations on the pulſe, in one 
volume in folio, entituled Apollonis ___ Lydos, or the Touch- 
ſtone of Apollo. This — continued long unknown in Spain, 
till falling into the hands of M. Nihell, an Engliſh phyſician, 
who refided at Cadiz, he conceived ſuch an eſteem for the au- 
thor, that he made a journey to Antequera on purpoſe to ſee 
him; he remained there two months, ſaw Solano's practice ac- 
cording to the new theory, and was aſtoniſhed, as he himſelf de- 
clares in the Enplifh tranſlation he gave of the work, at the 

| trut. 
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truth of his prognoſtics, and the admirable cures he daily yer. 

formed, ſolely from the knowledge he bad acquired of the pull, 

He knew the criſis of every diſorder, the hour it would happen 

| of what nature it was to be, and the peculiar mode of treatment ii orante 
1 required. 1 5 2 8-0 he mig 
| A relation of theſe facts may be found in the work of M. Ni. (caught 

hell, and in the letters of Feijoo. The work of Solano became withou 
a new #raan the hiſtory of phyſic, and prepared the va for tie pre ſſio 
uſeful reſearches of M. Bordeu, Cox, Flemings, and Fouquet prince! 
Some phyſicians, however, have {till their doubts as to the in. lovers 
fallibility of Solano's method; but the importance of the ſubjed {vows « 
certainly requires that all who profeſs the art of healing, ſhou their r 
take the treable to examine its merits. Antequera was taken victim: 


A you 
they w 
made 


from the Moors by the Infant Don Ferdinand. ſcape 

| | | EW...” Ts | They. 
ALHAMA, a ſmall town, ſituated in a narrow valley amid} ve (oa 
high mountains. It was opce famous for its maguificent baths were f. 
 whither the Mooriſh princes were wont frequently to retire, ute pai 
their health and diverſion. Its warm baths are in high eſtima- nnd th: 
tion in rheumatic complaints. e till. ca 


 GUADIX, anciently called F:ci, or Colonia Arestass 


RO] 
| ſmall city and epiſcopal ſee, under the archbiſhop of Seville Witicatic 
Guadix was taken from the Moors in 1252, by Alphonſo te eenth 

Wife ; who eſtabliſhed there the Chriſtian religion. The Moon etwee 
got poſſeſſion of it a ſecond time, and it was not till 1489 tu T wits, 
: they were driven out by Ferdinand and Iſabella. The neighbour-Miſs {tee; 
hood of the mountains makes the air colder here than in the Height, 
of the kingdom of Granada; ſo that neither orange nor olive- tres O d 
grow in this quarter. It is about twenty miles eaſt of Granada WWblerve 
| GUESCAR, or HukscA, anciently Calilula, a ſmall tom | 
ſeated between the rivers Guadavar and Dravate, NNinis ti 


BE 
oya c 
SAD 


city, 
Wo le: 


IL OXa, a pretty conſiderable town on the banks of the 
Genil, and at the foot of a mountain, Like all the towns bull 
by the Moors, it has a good appearance from without. It is it 
a ſtrong ſituation, ſurrounded by inacceſſible rocks. The . 

mains of a caſtle,*which ſerved for its defence, is now become 
the peaceable abode of a hermit. The Moors did not foreſee that 


molt. of their palaces, and fortreſſes, would one day ſerve as fe. ity, tt 
treats to Chriſtian Cenobites; ſuch, however, has been the fa ore d 
of the edifices they have left. The caſtles of Morviedro, 80 Wamp 
Philip, Granada, Loxa, &c. are inbabited by monks and hermit: reets. 
The environs of Loxa are very fertile, and produce excellent 

fruits: the mountains are covered with paſturage and catt MU 
Not far from this town, the Pena de los Enamorados is to , ar 


ſeen; a rock which has been rendered famous by two lover 
| y A your 


| GAA NA DA. - 10ͥ09 
A young French knight was made priſoner by the Moors while 
they were in the poſſeſſion of Granada. His perſon and addreſs 
made ſuch an impreſſion on the Mooriſh ſovereign that he 
granted him his liberty; and retained him near his perſon, that 
he might partake of the pleaſures of the court. The king had a 


daughter, who could not fee the accompliſhed young ſtranger 
without conceiving an affection for him. He perceived the im- 


per. 
pulle 
PPen, 
Ent it 


. Ni. 
Came 


or the preſſion he had made upon her; and the charms of the young 
iquet MWprinceſs had created a ſimilar paſſion in his own boſom. Th 

ne in: lovers found ſeveral opportunities of meeting and exchanging 
ubjecl vous of conſtancy; but their happineſs was of ſhort duration: 
houlWMtheir mutual affection was diſcovered; and, fearing to become 


victims to the rage of the. Mooriſh monarch, they reſolved to 
ſcape the ſame night, and ſeek an aſylum among the Chriſtians. 
They left the palace together, and were foon purſued: to elude 
he ſearch of the purſuers, they aſcended a high rock; but they 
were followed, and their retreat was diſcovered. The affection- 
ate pair, ſeeing no hope of eſcaping, fell into each other's arms, 
and threw themſelves from the top of the rock ; whence it is 
ſtill called the Lover's Rock. 1 


talen 


amid 
baths, 
re, for 
ſtima⸗ 


ROND A, a city, which, from the ſtrength of its natural for- 


ana, 8 the | 
ifications, was not taken from the Moors till the end of the fif- 


ville 


iſo te eenth century, is ſurrounded with a double inclofure of rocks, 
Moon between which runs a little river. This city, fays Mr. 
30 T wiſs, is built on the edge of a mountain, which on one fide is 
hbour-s ſteep as a wall, and faid to be upwards of nine hundred feet in 


he rel 
e- tree 
ranada, 


eight, and without any parapet or rail. I did not venture to 
ook down; but deſcended the mountain on the other ſide, to 
Wblerve this ſingular precipice from below. The eagles 
„ That wing the midway air | 

« Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles." 


tom 3 
his town, though pretty large, contains nothing remarkable. 


of the 


| BEZA a pretty large old town, fituated in the fertile valley of 
1s. bull loya de Baca. TO fr 855 
It is i | 5 3 ; 
he 16-888 SANTA FE, though but a ſmall town, bears the title of 
become city. It was built by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and is ſituated 
ſee tu o leagues from Granada. While the Spaniards beſieged that 
> as fe. it, their camp having taken fire, they reſolved to form another 
the fatt Wore durable, and not liable to the fame accident. The new 
lro, 1 amp has become a little city, conſiſting of only two long 
jermits WE rects. — = | 


xcellent 
cattle, 
s to be 
loved 


\ young 


| MUTRIL, a handſome ſea-port, having a conſiderable fiſh- 
„and abounding in excellent wine, ſugar, and honey. | 


| 
| 
| 


SALO 


fea, having a ſtrong caſtle, in which the Moorifh kings former 


PAs kingdom or province was not entirely recovered fraq f Alic: 


which it ſhelters from the north winds, and enables it to parta 


fectly petrified than thoſe on the ſea- ſnore; particularly two 0d 


\ 


110 r - 
SALOBREONA, a ſmall town feated on a rock near th 


kept their treaſure. It has a conſiderable trade in fiſh and ſugyr 
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Tu KINGDOM or MURCIA. 


the Moors till 1266 : it borders to the ſouth-weſt on Gr. nn foot 


nada; to the weſt on Andaluſia and New Caſtile ; to the nom With tv 


eaſt on Valencia; and to the ſouth on the Mediterranean. My, MWiWary. 


cia is about one hundred miles in length, and ninety in breadth, Writ poi 


The air, though ſomewhat ſultry, is healthy and pure. P. Fai 
This territory is the leaſt of thoſe which compoſe the moe duk 


narchy of Spain; ſuppoſing Cordova and Jaen not to be con Hlt tro: 


dered as diſtin kingdoms. The two principal rivers by whidiſible 
it is watered, are the Sagura, formerly called the Tarebus ; ere is 
the Guadalentin ; which, riſing in the kingdom of Granadynore t. 
waters that of Murcia from weſt to eaſt, waſhes the walls Matura! 
Lorca, and falls into the Mediterranean near Almacaron; The ala 
kingdom of Murcia produces a great quantity of filk, IV ount 
Moors, when they conquered Spain, are ſaid to have broug own 1 


thither the mulberry- tree, and to have taught the Spaniards Hun, a 


manner of cultivating it; as well as how to prepare and wear lentif 
the ſilk. This ſoil of Muzcia is ſo favourable to that tree, that Hundre 
ows there in greater perfection than in any other part The { 
Spain. This little kingdom is ſaid to contain three hundred nd 
fifty- five thouſand mulberry trees, and to produce annually ſaꝶ alt; 
thouſand ounces of the grain of the ſilk- worm; the reſult arts, 
which is two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of ſilk. Tin the 
province, though mountainous, produces ſonie corn. Every bu rem 
of fruit produced in Spain, is found in Murcia: it furniſhes Ca dirt, t 
tile, England, and France, with aranges, lemons, figs, &c. Tears 
mountains are covered with ſhrubs, reeds, and odoriferous aw cum(t; 
medicinal plants. | : 9 of ba, 
For the following obſervations on the natural hiſtory of thi the pl; 


territory, we are indebted to baron Dillon. A chain of hills, faj but th 


that curious naturaliſt, are diſcernable at Alicant, forming a fem a pl 
circle of two leagues extent from the city, and cloſe in with tl barull, 
fea, about four leagues from each other, ſhutting in a fine val 


more effectually of every benign influence of the ſouth. I 
weſtern fide is uneven, full of ſtone, and conſiſts of a white cal 
careous ſoil, whoſe ſurface is covered with large ſhells, more pl 


M VU R C 1-3 : „ 


ini the large and ſmall: the former of the ſiae of am orange, 
und ill larger in the interior parts of Valencia, of a diſtinct 
cecies, and ſo perfectly petrified as to receive a paliſh like mar- 
e; being different from thoſe generally ſeen in cabinets of na- 
aral hiſtory. The oyſter-ſhells between murcia and Mula are 
ſo diſtinct from thoſe of Alicant ; having only one hinge, and 
ing about eight inches long, and five broad: this opens a field 
of ſpeculation- for naturaliſts, with reſpectito theſe various petri- 
actions, and their period of antiquity. Two leagues onthe ſouth. 
f Alicant there is an inſulated calcareous mountain, at the eaſt- 
m foot of which they find {mall cryſtals, red, yellow, and white, 
ith two points like diamonds, negulurly cut as if done by a lapi - 
ary. The red and yellow are-hyacinths. On daubliag the 
off point of land, to the eaſt of Alicant, the bay and Harbour of 


St. Paul prefent themſelves, with a view of the ancient caſtle of 


e mo he duke of Arcos. Here the ſhips eome to an anchor, and load 
con. at from the Mala, a large lake by the ſea-ſide, but without any 
which idle communication with it. The quantity of {alt collected 
; ere is immenſe, and is the praperty of the king, coſting little 
ranach more than the labour of heaping it, being in a manner produced 


aturally, The high bank which ſeparates the ſea from che 


1 The ala appears natural; the lake is hounded on the land ſide by 
- Th ountaine, and is formed by the torrents of rain- water guſhing 
rough on in winter; which, evaporating gradually by the heat of the 
rds tun, added to the nature of the foil, became a maſs of ;/att ; ſo 
wearWplcntiful, that ſome years the exports have amounted to near one 
that hundred thouſand tun weight, chiefly for Holland and the Baltic. 
part The foil and air in general, on the coaſts of Valencia, Murcia, 
red and Granada, are impregnated to a very uncommon degree with 
ly elt; and conſiderable falt-petre works are carried on in many 
eſult parts, particularly at Murcia and Lorca, collected from the earth 
Tr" the fields, and the very duſt in the reads and in the ſtreets,; 
ry kü om which, after extracting the quantity of ſalt-petre, the ſame 
es CM (irt, thrown up in large heaps, ſerves again in four qr-five 
. Tears fer the like purpoſe, and furniſhes a freſh ſupply: this cir- 
ous ui cumſtance renders the ſoil fo peculiarly favourable for the culture 


of barilla. There are eight or ten different ſorts of plants in 


of mu be plains of Alicant, whoſe aſhes ſerve for making glaſs and ſoap,; 
11s, boat the barilla is the principal and beſt port. The four princi- 
2 ſem pal | plants for theſe , purpoſes are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
vith th barilla, gazul, ſoſa, and ſalicor. Ditlen's Tr. 461. Es 
ne va, Pet 

part Tue principal Places in the Kmxopom:of.Mugcia, are, 

ite cl MURCIA, the capital, giving:nafne:to-the territory, ſituated in 
ore per * ſpacious and delightful plain, on the river Segura, about two 


hundred miles ſouth-eaft of Madrid. Several volumes have been 
written reſpecting the antiquity of this city. In the earlieſt ages 
it 
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it is ſaid to have been called Tadmir that is, productive of pan 


after five hundred and twenty-ſeven years poſſeſſion, the Moos 


| It has ever ſince remained under the dominion of Spain. 


fine ſtone bridge, and has a magnificent quay, _ - 


* 
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trees; and that afterwards, when rebuilt by the Morgates, it bu The 
the name of Murgis. But Caſcales maintains, that it never hat harge 
any other name than that of Murcia, Theſe diſputes are hl m 
of little conſequence : its antiquity is ſufficiently proved by with t 
ſcriptions, ſome of which are quoted by Appian in his de ripe which 
tion of Spain; and the reſt ſtill remain in Murcia. "taſte. 
/ The chevalier de Bourgoarine, who viſited this city about I vbich 
year 1786, gives the following minute, elegant, and entertain neſs; 
1 _ S 
In its origin, Murcia, like every other city near Carthagem hape] 

was only a ſmall village. The latter eclipſed them all till it und! 
conquered bp Scipio. The Romans no ſooner came to the vl. ed by 
lage of Murcia, and obſerved its agreeable ſituation, the natum Ind th. 
caſcades of the river, and the banks covered with myrtle, when he a 
this ſhrub ſtill flouriſhes more than in any other part of Spain's to 
than they reſolved to conſecrate it to their Venus Myrtia z who phonſo 
delighted in myrtles, waters, and fountains : they added an a ol arch, 
to the name, which was Murci. ert! 
It was in the fields of Murcia that Scipio, returned from Heart 7 
conqueſt, celebrated the obſequies of his father and uncle. Tix ecept 
celebration conſiſted in s and combats of gladiators ; an. © a 
according to Livy, they were not flaves who were ſorced u £50 
combat, but brave champions, who voluntarily came to gin 6 * 
proofs of their valour. Murcia remained fix hundred and {ix = of 
teen years under the dominion of the Romans. M7 
It was taken, diſmantled, and ſacked by the Goths, who poli ©? 
ſeſſed it three hundred and ten years. The Moors, in their tum 4p 
came to beſiege it, after having conquered Cordova, Malawi  * 1 
Granada, and Jaen; and the inhabitants bravely went out tt 3 c 
meet and fight them The two armies met in a plain ſtill called 
Sangonera, on account of the bloody battle that enſued, in wid rep. 
the Mureians behaved fo gallantly, that moſt of them remain 175 
upon the field. In this extremity, the governor of the city ot Ke 88 
dered all the women to be clad in armour, and drawn up on tit "a 
15 3 


rampart; whilft, in the character of an ambaſſador, he went v 
the Mooriſh general to capitulate. The Moors, believing t 
City to be ſtill ſtrong and full of ſoldiers, granted him very ad 
vantageous terms; but, what was their aſtoniſhment, when, 
on entering the gates, they found only an army of women! I 
ſame circumſtance is related of the taking of Orihuela. At lengti 


loſt it in 1241, to Don Ferdinand, ſon of Alphonſo the Wiſe, au 
Murcia ſtands in a plain, which from weſt to eaſt is tent 


five leagues in length, and a league and half in breadth: Tk 
Segura, which runs by the ſide of the City, is decorated with 


\ 


Wunde, ww 
The principal front of the cathedral is beautiful, but over- 


harged with ornaments. The three principal doors are of red- 

rl li marble, and of the Corinthian order; they are ornamented 

t with thirty-two ſtatues as large as life. The Arabian ſculpture: 
n 


which ornaments the pillars is well executed, and in a good: 

taſte, The inſide of the cathedral is ſpacious z the pillars by 

which the roof is ſupported have no appearance of Gothic light- 

neſs ; but have more ſtrength than elegance. The beauty, de- 

Jicacy, and elegance of Gothic architecture are found in the 

9 5 the marquis de los Veles, which appears more ancient, 
| 


ad i⸗ higher than the cathedral ; the form is a hexagon, termina- 
8 * ed by a cupola, ornamented with all the taſte of che Gothic ages, 
* and the exterior of the chapel is as well finiſhed as the interior. 


he altar of the cathedral is of maſſive ſilver, and the ſteps lead= 


wa ng to it are covered with the ſame metal. The tomb of Al- 
1 ghonſo X. ſurnamed the Wiſe, is in this church. That mo- 
0 nh arch, who, in an age of Ignorance, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


great knowledge of hiſtory and aſtrology, left, at his death, his 


oy 


eart and bowels to Murcia, as an acknowledgment for the good 
reception given him by that kingdom, after abdicating the em- 
pire he had accepted in prejudice to Richard king of England.. 


2 * Sancho his ſon would have excluded him from his ſtates. 
a The tower of the cathedral is ſquare, and built in imitation, of 
141 hat of Seville; but it is larger, and, when finiſhed, will be more 
Whofty. The aſcent to the ſummit is ſo eaſy, that a. horſe might 
* * go up it without being much fatigued. In the center of chis 
* ower, at about half way up, is a ſpacious apartment, ſerving as 
view in aſylum to ſuch as from intereſt, enmity, or ſudden anger, 
. ave had the misfortune to ſtain their hands with the blood of 
Leue er fellow creatures. There they are beyond the reach of the 
\ nid ars, and have no other inquietude than that of their remorſe. 
„be baſe of the tower is ornamented with Corinthian pilaſters, 
ors 2 ind ſome niches not yet filled up; the following inſcription, 
oe 7 oF 2vE5 it to have been begun above two hundred and fifty years. 
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Anno Dni MCCCCEXXI die 1 
VXVIIII OFobris. . 
inceptum eft” hoc opus ſub 
O 
Pontifice, ſui 8 5 
anne WIIII, . 
Carole imperatore cum 
PFPioaoanna matre 
regnantibus. in Hiſpania 
Matheo ſancti Angeli diacono 
hs car di- . | 
nale Epiſcopo Carthay inenſe. | he 
6 M. | Murcia 
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Murcia contains fix pariſh churches, endowed by Alphogy 
the Wiſe, ten convents of monks, and fix nunneries. Among 
the conyents, that of the Cordeliers is the moſt diſtinguiſheq, 
It has a good library, in which are the portraits of ſeveral grex 
men, who have *. Ar themſelves famous by arms, letters, aud 
the art of governing. The Mooriſh palace ſtood formerly on 
The gran bow occupied by the convent of the Dominicans, 

Murcia is ſurrounded by charming public walks, of which 
the Malegon is the principal. This city, though conſiderable 
and well peopled, has not one inn ; the only lokike to be had 
In it, is as wretched as thoſe found upon moſt of the great road 
of Spain, in the places called inns, generally kept by Gitancs, a 


ed at 
of Spa 
public 
cities 

plentif 
of gov 
is ſold 
has all 
admitt 
a bell : 
night; 


5 eives 
The baths of Archena are four leagues from Murcia, upo “ FL 
the road to Madrid, and take their name from a neighbour 4 
little village; they have their ſource in a rock not very high, 3 
which is commanded by very lofty mountains. Thirty pace vt 
from the Segura, a canal upon which three kinds of baths are con- 42M 
ſtructed, has been made from this ſource ; the firſt bath is for. - rg 
men, the ſecond for women, and the third for the poor. The £4 
firſt is within ten or twelve feet of the ſource, and the water , ts 
fo very hot that it is ipoſſible to ſupport the heat of it, ever 5 en. 
with the hand, for more than a fecond ; before it is bathed in, i oy 
is beaten for a conſiderable length of time. This water is d WE 
a bluciſh caſt, very heavy and bad taſted ; the froth or ſcum ail © A] 
the ſource takes fire like ſulphur, or brandy. Fhoſe who drink t th 
the waters mult uſe plenty of exerciſe to carry them off. The 3 
are eſteemed uſeful in all infirmities proceeding from the ne a; 
mours, but are prejudicial in venereal cafes. Their great elk | n 
is a viclent and continued tranſpiration 3 and it fometimes haps 4A 1 
pens that perſons who have bathed in them ans obliged to cha rchbiſ 
their linen five ox ſix times in the day. There are about ff nd du 
ſmall huts near the baths, where lodging may be had; but pro Cart 
viſion muſt be carried thither, in caſe of a few days reſidene A ountr 
Bourgoannc's Tr. iii. 145. . EE c : 
To this pleaſing and accurate account of the city, it may be os 5 
eeſſary to notice ſome few particulars, which have eſeaped nd OY 
attention of Bourgoanne. Mr. Twiſs informs us, that the tijd Ca. 
contains twenty thouſand inhabitants: the ſtreets are very uHeipio! 
row ; but before the archbiſhop's palace there is an ample pia ties ir 
extending to the river Segura, which divides the town into neu andin; 
1 equal parts. There is an agreeable walk along the rv . 
de, beginning at the large convent of St. Francis, and cao hui 
tinued about a mile. The bull-feaſts are kept in the ge bree h. 
ſquare, temporary ſeats being on theſe occaſions erected for Myrty tl 
ſpectators; ſome of whom hire places in the houſes which *Whouſan 
viron thoſe ſeats. The Alameda, or public walk, is planted men 
four rows of elms ; a ſtone ſtatue of the Virgin Mary is erat th. 
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ed at one end, and at the other thoſe of the late king and queen 
of Spain; each placed on the top of a high ſtone column. The 
public granary is a very "ys brick building : all the principal 
cities in Spain have an edifice of this kind. When corn is 
plentiful and cheap, the granaries are filled with it at the expence 
of government; and, if there ſhould afterwards be a dearth, it 
is ſold to the public at an under price. Every chief city in Spain 
has alſo a foundling hoſpital, in which all children whatever are 
admitted. There is a ſmall wicket in the wall, near which is 
a bell: a child may be brought here at any time of the day or 
night; the bell is pulled, the wicket opens, and a perſon re- 
eives the infant, enquiring if it has been baptized. If the 
parents chooſe afterwards to claim the child, they may have it 
again on deſcribing it. Not only natural children are thus main- 
ained; but many of the lower claſs of tradeſmen, who have 
larger families than they can bring up, place their new- born 
nfants in theſe hoſpitals for a few years. Thus, from the con- 
enience of theſe excellent inſtitutions, there cannot be a temp- 
ation for a mother to deſtroy her offspring. Twi/s's Tr. 221. 
The names and banners of the Jews, who have been burn 
in this city by the inquiſition, are ſtuck up in the church, like 
o many trophies won in the day of victory from ſome mighty 
oe. Swinburne's Tr. i. 186. 


CARTHAGENA, a famed ſea- port on the Mediterranean, 
t the mouth of the river Guadalentin, near Cape Palos, ans 
bout one hundred and eighty miles ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. It is 
ne of the fineſt ports in the Mediterranean, and one of the three 
oyal marine departments; the other two are Cadiz and Ferrol. 
tis a City, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
rchbiſhop of Toledo, and has a revenue of twenty-four thou- 
and ducats per annum. „„ | 
Carthagena is announced at a diſtance by villages, farms, 
ountry houſes, and ſeveral pleaſant walks. This city remain- 
d in the poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of Aſdrubal till the year 
08 before Chrift ; when it was conquered by Publius Scipio 
nd Caius Lælius. It was at that time governed by Nago, the 
ut Carthaginian chief. Livy informs us, that, at the arrival of 
eipio in Spain, Carthagena was, after Rome, one of the richeſt. 

ies in the world, and full of arms and ſoldiers. But, notwith- 
anding all its reſources, Scipio took, it, and delivered it up to 
lage. He carried away with him fixty-four military banners, 
vo hundred and ſeventy-ſix golden cups, and eighteen thouſand = 
ree hundred marks of ſilver, beſides veſſels of the fame metal; 
ty thouſand meaſures of wheat, and an hundred and ſixt 
ouſand meaſures of oats. In a word, he acquired there ſuch , 
menſe riches, that, the hiſtorian ſays, the city itſelf was-the 
alt thing the Romans gained by the expedition: 

'M 2 It 


j 


attracted the eyes and admiration of the whole camp. Scii 


portion, the ſum of gold her friends had brought for her ranſon 


of the ſilver melted, to eſtimate the expence of working, and th 


vas de Porman; and, not far from Hellin, there is a very ca 


| rains, | 


one {ide it has the ſtern of a ſhip, and on the other, the fig 
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It was after this conqueſt that Scipio ſet the great example 
temperance and generoſity, ſo much celebrated in that and t 


preſent age. We learn from hiſtory, that ſome ſoldiers broughlf 
him a young female captive of noble extraction, whoſe beay 


hearing that ſhe had been promiſed in marriage, by her parent 
to Lucius, prince of the Celtiberians, and that the two love 
had a great affection for each other, ſent for the young prince; 
reſtored to him the lady; forced him to take, as a marria 


and offered them, at the ſame time, the friend{hip of the Romy 
people. ON ä +; "vl 
Carthagena was a long time the Indies of the Romans; a 
there are, ſtill ſilver mines in the environs. Philip II. had fon 


oduce. The lead mines in the village of los Alumbres are ve 
rich; amethyſts and other precious ſtones are found near Cut 


ſiderable mine of ſulphur. The country round Carthagena m 
formerly called Campo Spartaria ; and the appellation of Span 
ria was alſo given to the city, on account of the great quantiti 
of ſpartum, or Spaniſh broom, found in the plains and mou 


This city was totally deftroyed in the wars of Atanagilda, wil 
Agila king of the Goths in Spain: ſeveral antique ſtones, wil 
inſcriptions, have been found among the ruins. One of theſe! 
now in a garden in the town of Eipinardo, near Murcia. ( 


of Pallas, holding an olive branch; at her feet are a cornucg 
and the caduceus of Mercury. Caſcales attributes this mon | 
ment to Julius Cæſar, and fuppoſes it to have been erected eur 
him at the time he formed the deſign of fubjugating the wolf 
and his country. 38 1 
On the land ſide, ſays Bourgoanne, Carthagena is defend 
by a mountain, formed by three hills; one of which was forme 
ly called Phe/to, another Alecto, and the third Chrono. In! 
middle of the city is a high hill, with a fort, now almoſt in rull 
it was anciently called Mercurius Theutates, from a temple em 
ed there in honour of that deity. The harbour is ſpacious, 1 
ſo deep that ſhips may moor cloſe to the land. It is a baſoni 
lowed by nature, which ſeems to have ſheltered it from the wi 
by ſeveral hills placed round it at equal diſtances ; ſo that, from! 
mole, nothing but the entrance of the harbour and the baſon 
to be ſeen. No port can be compared to this for ſafety and i 
larity. Virgil, wiſhing to give, at the landing of Æneas in lu 
the deſcription of a port as perfect as art and nature could mal 
erna to have taken for his model the harbour of Carthagem BW 


= 


. Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus : inſula portum, &c. 


— he entrance is defended by two redoubts which are not yet for- 
bel ified : the mole is protected by twelve pieces of cannon. The 
Scig ena is extremely large, and provided with every thing that. 
dan an facilitate the Ig and fitting out of ſhips. Every requi- 
love ite is there in ſuch readineſs, that a ſhip of the line may be got 
prince eady for ſea in three days. At the pleaſure of the builder the water 
arrio ils the magnificent baſons, which ſerve as ſtocks, and the ſhip 
ranſs ides of itſelf into the ſea. Each ſhip has in this arſenal its par- 


icular ſtorehouſe, which contains all the rigging neceſſary to it: 
he proviſion of ſmall timber is conſiderable, but great pieces are. 


Roma 
erce as well as maſts. It is ſaid, that the king of Spain, or his. 


ns; a . 8 5 
ad ſo ontractors, procuring timber and rigging at the third hand, pay 
and i fourth more than the value for them. There are 2 numbers. 
are vel ef workmen, Moors, and galley-flaves, in the arſenal: they are 
ar Cu vided into companies, and diſtributed in the docks, magazines... 
ery cal 51 gb and forges. Bourgoanne s Tr. iii. 157. 
ena wlll Mr. Swinburne ſays, every feeling of humanity was put to the 
f Span orture, on his obſerving the extreme hardſhips and ſufferings of 
wantiti ele ſlaves ; of which he gives the following narrative: The: 
q mou bips are hove down in a dry dock, which, by reaſon of the back 
 Mvater, and the ſprings which ooze through the marſhy foil, 
1da, wili* ould never be clear of water, were it not for the hre engines 
\es, wil ontinually going ; and for the great pump, which is plied with 
if the"! intermiſſion by Spaniſh criminals and Barbary flaves. Of. 
AY he former they have eight hundred ; of the latter ſix hundred. 
he fig Moſt of theſe wretches are kept at it ſixteen hours out of the 
Irn wenty-four, by four hours at a time: ſome work only twelve, 
is mond moſt of the Moors only eight hours. It is the hardeſt la- 
rected our in the world: ten men are ſet to each pump, to the amount 
he wol f above a hundred in the room above ground, and as many in a 


deſeniirithout ſome of them dropping down dead at their work; and 
is formen at this cool ſeaſon of the year we have met every day ſome. 
in i them carrying to the hoſpital, The deſpair which ſeizes 
in ml hem is ſo outrageous, that, if they can get within reach of a 
ple en Pon, there are many inſtances of their having plunged it into 
eious, heir own breaſt, or that of ſome perſon near them, which an- 
baſon ers the ſame purpoſe, a ſpeedy deliverance from all their woes. 
the will) death. As we were looking on them, a dirty little keeper 
t, fromt ruck a fine tall Moor over the head, for leaving his pump to beg 
> baſol df us. The Muſſulman darted a look of indignation at his ty- 
and ent, and reſumed his work, without ſaying a word, or ſhriaking. 
as in om his blow. On our leaving this houſe of ſorrow, we met 


Id male everal ſtrings of galley ſlaves, going to relieve thoſe at work, or 


lot which covers them, and the whole gang were ſtriking pic 


kind of dungeon below. In ſummer time ſcarce a dar paſſes 


fetch their proviſions. The Moors had an M on the ſack- 


3 tures 
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tures of malady and deſpair. The king allows them a piſtreen 
a day, but I am afraid they are defrauded of their allowance; fqr 
we ſaw them making their dinner upon black bread, and hotſe 
beans boiled in ſalt water. We returned quite melancholy from 
this ſcene of woe. The only recollection which diminiſhes our 
compailion, is the atrociouſneſs of the crimes which have brought 
the Chriſtians to the chain: none are here who have not de- 
ſerved death in fifty ſhapes. One boy, of fifteen years old, is 
here jor tie murder of his father and mother; and either mur. 
der, facrilege, or ſome ſuch enormous and horrible offences, have 
been perpetrated by almoſt all thoſe who are candemned for life 
to this puniſhment. The ſeverity exerciſed over the Mooriſh 
captives, is not ſo eaſily reconciled to the principles of hum 
nity, and the meek doctrine of Chriſtianity : retaliation does not I 
ſeem a ſufficient plea, Swinburne's Tr. i. 19. 
The ſame author, however, ſpeaks highly of the accommo- 
dations in this city. * We lodged, ſays he, at the Golden 
Eagle, kept by a Frenchman, the be/# cook in the beſt inn we 
have met with in Spain.” | 
This city is large, but has very few good ſtreets, and till 
fewer grand or remarkable buildings. The hoſpital is a large 
ſquare houſe, round two courts, three ſtories high towards the 
ſea, and only one towards the land: the architecture and me- 
thod of laying out the plan are good; but the ſtone is of ſo ſoſt 
and friable a contexture, that the ſea air has corroded it, and 
cauſed much of it to crumble away. Further eaſt, at the foot 
of the ſum mer- evening walk, is a ſmall church, erected in ho- 
nour of St. James, the patron of Spain, who is piouſly believed 
to have landed here when he came from Paleſtine to convert 
this country to Chriſtianity. | 852 
Carthagena much reſembles Plymouth: there are two dry 
docks, which were conſtructed by the late Don Jorge Juan. 
Here are two public walks: that of the Alameda is very long, 
and planted with double rows of white elms ; that of Santa Lu- 
cia is near the harbour. The town is chiefly inhabited by ofh- 
cers of the army and navy, who are always obliged to wear their 
uniform ; and none under the degree of captain are permitted to 
carry a cane. The port of Carthagena is the beſt in the king- 
dom, and not much inferior to any one in Europe. It is ſeated 
at the bottom of a ſmall bay, five hundred paces in length, and 
about fix or ſeven hundred at the mouth. The anchoring is ex- 
tremely good: the bay abounds in fiſh, particularly mackare|. 
T he air here is temperate in ſummer ;z and ſo mild in winter, 
that the roſes blow as fine at Chriitmas, as they do in England at 
Midſummer, Great quantities of fine wool are exported from 


is city. 
this city LORCA, 


M UR O 1 A. tg 
LORCA, a x handſome town ſituated on a hill, the foot 


pe | | 8 ; a 
for of which is watered by the Guadalentin. Lorca is faid to be the 
iſe ancient Eliocroca, of the Itinerary of Antoninus. The Guada- 


lentin runs by the walls, and ſeparates it from a large ſuburb. 
Though famous in the time of the Moors, it is now inhabited b 

labourers. Near two hundred thouſand quintals of barilla are 
annually gathered in the neighbourhood ; upon each of which the 


„ is king has laid a duty of a ducat (about 25s. 3d. 3): this duty is 
ur. confined to the barilla gathered near Lorca. Lorca is a pretty 
: large town, containing ſeven or eight churches. The cathedral 


is built on the higheſt ground in the city. It is ſmall, and not 
much ornamented, but contains ſome excellent paintings. Lorca 
is ſix leagues from the ſea, and the inhabitants are principally 


not new Chriſtians, or converted Moors, with many of the people 

5 called gipſies. Mr. Twiſs ſays he ſaw a very fine picture in this 
mo- town, thought to be by Titian, repreſenting St. Thomas feeling 
den the wound in the fide of Chriſt; but Mr, Swinburne ſays, he ſaw 


nothing in the place to make a note of, but the dreſs of a gipſy, 
daughter to the innkeeper, Her hair was tied in a club, with a 


ill bunch of ſcarlet ribbons; large drops hung from her ears; and 
arge on her breaſt ſhe wore a load of relics and hallowed medals: the 
the fleeves of her gown were faſtened together behind, by a long 
me- blue ribbon which hung to the ground. 3 6 © 
(oft The following picture of a Spaniſh inn is ſo faithfully, humour- 


ouſly, and accurately drawn, that we cannot withhold it from our 


foot readers: 
1 ho- In the road from Lorca to Lumbreras, ſays Bourgoanne, I ſaw 
eved the inns of Spain in all their nakedneſs and poverty. A Poſada, 
nvert or Spaniſh inn, merits a particular deſcription. The firſt room 


in the houſe is often a great table full of aſſes and mules, through 
which you muſt make your way if you with to alk for and obtain 
a lodging. It is with conſiderable difficulty that you get to the 


long, kitchen, which is a round or ſquare room; the ceiling of which 
Lu- terminates in a point, and is open at the top to leave a free paſ- 
, offi- ſage for the ſmoak, Round this great chimney is a broad ſtone 
their bench, which, at night, ſerves the family for a bed; but, in the 
ed to day time, offers a commodious ſeat to travellers, coachmen, and 
king: muleteers; who, ſeated without diſtinction with the hoſt and 
ſeatel hoſteſs, depriye the air of a part of the ſmoak by ſwallowing it. 
1, and The fire, which is in the center of this wretched hovel, is often 
is ex- made with cow-dung mixed with ſtraw; and ſerves to cook, for 
Karel. exch perſon in turn, ſuch proviſions as he may have taken care ta 
inter, bing with him. The whole inventory of the kitchen utenſils 
and at conliſts in ſeveral great frying-pans; and every thing you eat is 
from ried in rancid oil. This indeed is not ſpared, and abundance is 


joined to badneſs of quality ta take away the appetite, The cor- 
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ner q the fire - place is generally occupied by ſome newſmonger, 
rapped up to his eyes in the cape of his cloak; or ſome blind 
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muſician, ſinging through his noſe, and ſtrumming his guitar; 
and the children of the hoſteſs, both boys and girls, whoſe only 

cloathing is a ſhort ſhirt or ſhift, though of an age to be more 
modeſtly and decently covered. When you have refreſhed and 
warmed yourſelf, and wiſh to retire, you are conducted to x 
damp corner, called a chamber; and furniſhed with two chairs, 
uſually very high if the table be low, and very low if the table be 
high; becauſe every thing here is contrary to all reaſon or propor. 
tion. A mattreſs, a foot ſhorter than it ought to be, is thrown 
upon the ground: the ſheets are not much larger than napkins; 
and the counterpane, if by chance you find one, hardly covers the 
. fides of the wretched pallet. On this bed of voluptuouſneſs is the 
'traveller to repoſe after the fatigues of the road, to wait agreeable 
dreams, or form new projects of peregrination. The worſt inns 
are thoſe which are kept by the Gitanos, or gipſies; you would 
be ſafer in a wood; your eye muſt be kept upon every thing, 
and, notwithſtanding all the precaution you can take, you el. 
dom leave them with all your baggage. All the inns belong to 
the lords of the ſoil, who erect them into farms, and will not 
"ſuffer too many of them; ſo that the farmer is under the neceſfity 
of fleecing paſſengers to make up the enormous rent he is obliged 
to. pay. Beſides, by a law for which no reaſon can be now given, 
every inn-keeper is prohibited from keeping and ſelling eatables, 
If bread, meat, oil, or wine be wanted, the traveller and the 
inn-keeper are obliged to have recourſe to the perſon who has the 
excluſive privilege of ſelling them. It muſt indeed be acknoy- 
ledged, that without this law, odious as it ſeems, ſeveral village 
in the inland parts of the country would have wanted neceſſaries, 
The law is at preſent, however, almoſt unneceſſary, and muigit 
tbe advantageouſly modified. At Lumbreras I found the ſpacious 
"chimney ſurrounded with muleteers, and, on the fire, an enot:- 
mous frying-pan ; in which rice, ſaffron, long-pepper, ai: d ſtock: 
Aſh were boiling up together; I was conducted to a chamber, open 
to every wind that blows, in which, as the weather was cold 
ſome. lighted coals were thrown, without ceremony, upon tit 
floor; and by the fide of theſe a kind of mattreſs, without ſheet 
or covering. he gipſy hoſt, after wiſhing me a good nigh, 

aſked me for ſomething, to drink. Bourgoanne's Tr. il. 
461. : ,- 


ALMACARON, a ſmall ſa-port at the mouth of the Guo 


dalentin, having ſome mines of alum. 


MULA, a handſome town, ſituated in a-frujtful plain, onde | ql 


banks of the Segura. | 
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SANTA CRUZ, a ſmall place, fituated on a little tream 
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which runs into the Segura. 
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CaNTARILLA, a ſmall place, on the river Segura. 


% 


Tux KINGDOM or VALENCIA. 


terranean: on the north Py Catalonia and Arragon ; and on 


cable the weſt by Murcia and New Caſtile. It is about two hundred 
bars miles in length, and eighty in breadth. It is one of the moſt 
YO 


agreeable parts of Spain, the inhabitants enjoying almoſt a per- 


hing, petual ſpring. The air is ſo very ſerene and temperate, and the 
1 ſel. ſoil ſo fertile, that it is deſervedly reckoned the fineſt province in 
ng to the kingdom of Spain; abundantly producing corn, wine, oil, 
| not fruit, ſugar, rice, honey, ſill flax, and herbage. The want of 
eſlity Wi fertility on the ſurface of ſome of the mountains is well compen- 
bligel Wl fated by the minerals within'; which conſiſt of gold, filver, and 
2 other metals, precious ſtones, alum, limeſtone, and cochineal. 
tables, 


This kingdom is watered by thirty-five rivers, all of which 
run eaſt or ſouth-eaſt into the Mediterranean. The principal 
of thefe are the Segura, which riſes in Andaluſia, in the Sierra 
de Segura, whence it takes its name: its courſe is about forty 


id the 
as the 
know- 


llages Wi leagues. After having croſſed Murcia, it waſhes the walls of 
(laries, WW Orihuella, and is received by the ſea at Guardamar : the Zucar 
might i has its ſource in New Caſtile, waters the kingdom of Valencia 
2acious ll through its whole extent, and falls into the ſea near Cullera, 
| enot- Bl which gives its name to a neighbouring cape : the Guadalaviar, 
| ſtock- WW which in Arabic ſignifies clear water, and was called by the Ro- 
r, Open i mans Turias, riſes near that of the Tagus in Arragon, and loſes 
as cold, i itſelf in the ſea below Valencia. This river is not remarkable 
pon the i for its depth, but it has an abundance of fiſh, and its banks are 
t ſheets covered with ſhrubs, flowers, and verdure. - 

| nighh In proportion to its extent, Valencia is one of the moſt po- 
Tr. , pulous provinces of Spain. This ſmall diſtrict contains eight 


hundred thouſand inhabitants ; annually produces nearly a mil- 
F lion weight in ſilk; one hundred thouſand arrobas * of hemp, 
je UN 

antaros of wine 4, ſo that its active commerce with France, 
England, and Holland, is conſiderable. Rice is another ſource of 


Wiches for this fine country, to which it annually produces up- 
Wards of a million of piaſtres, | 


ly ontif 


SANTA 


The arroba weighs twenty-five pounds, 
7 A.meafure which contains ſixteen pints. 


Oil 


THIS territory is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the Medi- 
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one hundred and thirty thouſand arrobas of oil, and three million 
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falſe. They are the moſt idle, and yet the moſt ſubtle indivi- 


ful a manner, that moſt of them ſend out to the wine-vault for 4 


nated, runs between the walls of the town and the ſuburb ; a 


| Purpoſe of watering and fertiliſing the plain through which | | 
runs. Thus its benefactions are deſtructive to itſelf ; and, like 5] 


122 G“ 

Oil is one of the moſt abundant productions of the kingdom . 
of Valencia; but permiſſion is not given to export it, except 7 
when the price is very low: this prohibition diſcourages the cul. the 
tivation of olive-trees, which might be conſiderably increaſed, thei 
The V alencians make uſe even of the aloe-plant, which ſeems, at dert 
leaſt in the kingdom of Valencia, to be deſtined to decorate and Wi diſta 
encloſe landed poſſeſſions. They draw, from its long and thick Give 
leaves, a kind of thread, of which they make bridle reins, then 

The Valeacians are mild in their manners, but crafty and joyit 
duals that exiſt. All the tumblers and mountebanks of Spain ov 
come from the kingdom of Valencia. Bourgounne' s Tr. ii. degr 
he: oo Swinburne, ſpeaking of the Valencians, ſays, The inha. off 
bitans of this province are ſaid to have more of the filth, and ſul. the « 
Jen unpoliſhed manners of the old Spaniards. and to have adopted berry 
leſs of foreign improvements in civilization, than moſt other WW 1nd © 
parts of Spain. They ſtrut about all day in redicillas, or nets, BW nienc 
monſtrous hats, and dark brown cloaks, which give the crowd in Wi ſubſt: 
the ſtreets the appearance of a funeral procefſion. Scarce any ſo- | 
ciety is kept up among them, though the ſalubrity of the climate, 
and reaſons of ceconomy, induce ſeveral very confiderable fami- 
lies to make the city of Valencia the place of their abode. In 
ſome ſtrange way or other they ſpend very large incomes, with - 
out doing themſelves the leaſt credit. Their chief expence lies 
in ſervants, mules, and equipages ; low, obſcure amours often 
conſume the beſt part of their fortunes : and they live in ſo piti- 


pint of wine to their meals, Stuinburne's Tr. i. 149. 


VALENCIA, the capital of the province, a large populou Wi 
city, in a pleaſant fertile vale, on the Guadalaviar, having at 
univerſity. Its form is almoſt circular, and its lofty walls have 
towers remaining in one quarter; the reſt have been demoliſh i 
ed: a fine broad road goes quite round. A long vacant ſpace, i 
upon which five fine bridges over the Guadalaviar are termi- 


which the Real, and the church of the Dominicans, nearly fom 
the two extremities, Were the river full, it would be difficult 
to imagine a finer point of view; but, under the walls of Vale» 
Cia, it is much exhauſted by the fluices in its paſſage, for ter 


the pelican in the fable, it nouriſhes its progeny at the expend 

of its own ſubſtance. The tribute required from this river, 

veral leagues from its mouth, is received in ſo uniform a ma 

ner as to prevent diſputes. It is previouſly ſettled, that, at ſac 

a time of the year, certain perſons ſhall have a right to tum! 
| 
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om part of: the Guadalaviar to the profit of ſuch particular lands. 
ept Thoſe who are intereſted prepare for the fructifying ſeaſon; and, at 
ul. the time agreed on, their ſluices are opened, and the ditches round 
ed. their fields are filled; their olive-plants and vineyards are co- 
„ at vered with water, and the inundation extends to a conſiderable 


| diſtance over the adjoining lands. This great benefit is con- 
ferred on all the eſtates in this fine country; and the value of 
them depends more or leſs upon the facility they have of en- 


and Wi joying it. The general and periodical watering has certainly 

ivi- great advantages: it maintains verdure and fertility in the ſoil 

pain of this favoured country. It multiplies the productions to ſuch a 
Ul, 


degree, as to cover the earth continually with fruits : the mul- 
berry- trees are three times deſpoiled of their leaves; the meadows 


nha». of trefoil and lucerne are mown eight or ten times a year; and 
| ſul the earth, not ſatisfied with bearing foreſts of olives and mul- 
ted berry-trees, produces beneath their ſhade ſtrawberries, grain 
other and vegetables. But this watering has alſo a great inconve- 
nets, nience. The artificial fertility beſtows not on the plants the 
vd in ſubſtance they receive from nature alone, when her favours are 
y ſo- N waited for without ſoliciting them by extraordinary means; for 
mate, Wl which reaſon aliments in this country are much leis nouriſhing 
1 than thoſe of Caſtile. | | 


The ſtreets of Valencia are crooked and narrow; not being 


with paved, they are full of duſt in dry weather, and in wet knee-deep 
e lies in mud. The reaſon affigned for this ſcandalous neglect is, that 
often by theſe means a greater quantity of manure is produced; which, 
o piti- ¶ Jin a plain ſo full of gardens, is of ineſtimable value. Various and 


over-powering are the ſtinks which riſe up in every corner; in 
which reſpect, as well as in many others, this country reſembles 
Lombardy. The houſes are filthy, ill-built, and ruinous; moſt 


pulout of the churches tawdry, and loaded with barbarous ornaments 
ing au without and within: the moſt agreeable architecture is in the 
8 have hurch of the Eſcuelas Pias, and of Nueſtra Senora de los Deſam 
noliſh+ Parados, both rotundas. ; | ; 


In the multitude of ſacred edifices, ſome may be found which 
rermi- veel in particular parts: one ſtructure may pleaſe the eye by the 


irb ; Aut proportions of its dimenſions ; another ſtrike by the richneſs 
ly for its marbles and paintings; but in all, the judicious obſerver 
difficult i]! be diſguſted with loads of garlands, pyramids, broken pedi- 
Valen rents, and monſtrous cornices : a taſte too Gothic and trifling 
for hl or any thing but the front of a mountebank's booth, or a puppet= 
vhich ew in a fair. Some churches have domes ; but the greater 
nd, leert of them have tall ſlender turrets, painted and bedecked with 
expena forts of pilaſters, and whimſical devices: every thing is gilt 


Wd bedaubed with incredible profuſion. The Spaniards under- 
a mi end the gilding buſineſs perfectly; and the purity of the gold, 
a ch the dryneſs of the climate, preſerves their work for years in 
to tum i Primitive luſtre, The convent of the Franciſcan 9 bas 
1 mer 
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ing in each 


is one of the beſt in Spain, is ſaid to bring in about forty 


but one built and endowed: a magnificent habitation for the Fran. 


ſomething very grand and pleaſing in its double court, which is d. 

vided by a light wing, upon an open portico, with fountains play. 

viſion. 2 9 1 9 di 1 
he cathedral is a large Gothic pile ; its archbiſhopric, which 


thouſand pounds ſterling a year, paid in caſh into the hands of tuo 
receivers. The revenues of Toledo are much greater, but mom 
troubleſome to collect; and more precarious, as being paid in 
kind, and requiring a great number of bailiffs. The laſt prelate 


ciſcans, the champions of the immaculate conception of the V irgin 
Mary : the late archbiſhop, whoſe ſcholaſtic tenets were diame. 
trically oppoſed to thoſe of his predeceſlor, did as much for the: 


fathers of the Efcuelas Pias. Prieſts, nuns, and friars, of every 87 
dreſs and denomination, ſwarm in this city; where ſame convent for + 
have more than an hundred monks, all richly provided for. Sui. now 
burne*s Tr. 153. | | | ITT. tants 
The day after my arrival at Valencia, ſays Mr. Twiſs, wa T 
the feaſt of St. Vincent Ferrer, the patron of this city; ſo that! fd! 
 faw all the friars, and other idle drones, who fruges conſumere nat il The 
paſs in review, or proceſſionn . paint 
| „Monks, fide by ſide with monks, went two by wo.. 1 fingl 

As I fat in a bookſeller's ſhop here, I picked up a book in ſml 1 
quarto, being a deſcription of the city: Half of it is a relation d . p | 
the prod:g:ous relies contained in the, holy cathedral: they ts 
cConſiſt of ſome of the Virgin's hair; a ſhirt which ſhe male with 
for her ſon, which is without ſeams : two grains of the my "Op 
offered by the holy kings ; a bit of the ſkin of St. Bartholomew; 3 
eight thorns from the crown of Chriſt, partly whole and pati of th. 
broken; three of St. George's fingers, with a piece of his ban. wel 
ner; theſe ought certainly to be preſerved in England; item, de extre 
relies of the eleven thouſand virgins, &c. Twi/s's Tr. 201. 5505 
Mr. Twiſs has omitted #0 mention the cup ſhewn here, preteni i -.. 

ed to be the ſame that was made ule of by our Saviour at the k done 
ſupper ; and two. of the pieces of money which Judas receivel T 
from the Jewiſh Sanhedrim for betraying his maſter. _ 3 
Among the profane buildings of this city, many of which ar cypr 
prettily ſet off with painted architecture, after the Italian manneſ are f 
the palace of Do/agues and Jura Real are the bet entitled Un man 
notice; the former for its ſtatues and freſco paintings; the latte hy 
for the elegant ſimplicity of its front. The Longa, or Exchang V 
is a very noble Gothic hall, but built about the latter end of or ſh 
fifteenth century, with all the beauty and richneſs which tu wou 
ſtyle is ſuſceptible of. The cuſtom-houſe, where the intend near. 
and other officers of the revenue are lodged, is a new large e are 
fice in a great ſquare ; a very clumſy maſs of brick and ſtone. with 


This kingdom and city were conquered by the Murr | 
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Abdallah Ciz, and loſt by them in 1094, when the famous Cid 

Ruy dias de Vivar, taking advantage of the confuſion and civil 
| war that raged in Valencia after the murder of Sultan Hiaya, made 
himſelf maſter of the city by ſtorm, at th&head of a choſen band 
of valiant knigtits. This was the laſt exploit of that hero, ſo 
long the terror of the Muſſelmen. A few years after his death, 


more Wi the king of Caſtile, finding it too far diſtant from his other king- 
1d in doms to be conveniently ſuccoured in caſe of a ſudden attack, 
relate Wi thought proper to withdraw his troops, and ſuffer the Moors to 
ran. repoſſeſs themſelves of it. James the Firſt, king of: Arragon, 
irgin took it from them again in the year 1238, and united it to that 
ame- 


crown; the fate of which it has ever ſince followed, through all 
its various revolutions. _ 8 3 5 
Since the laſt conqueſt, Valencia has been much enlarged ; 
for the gate, through which the Cid made his triumphal entry, is 
now very near the centre of the town. The number of inhabi- 
tants is computed at one hundred thouſand. _ X 
This city is walled, and has five gates: the peaſants are dreſ- 
ſed in white linen waiſtcoats and trowſers, with net hair caps. 
The houſes are all numbered, and the names of the ſtreets are 
painted on tiles on the corner houſes. A great number of 
fingle-horſe chaiſes ply in the ſtreet : the horſes have no bits in 
their mouths, but are governed by caverons, or noſe-bands, in 
the ſame manner as they are at Naples. Valencia is built upon 
a ſpot of ground perfectly flat: it contains fourteen pariſh 
churches, twenty-two convents of friars, and nineteen of nun 
with ſeven colleges. In the court of the patriarchal college is a 
fountain, in the centre of which ſtands a Ane marble ſtatue of a 


12 woman, of which the drapery is particularly beautiful. St. Mary 
1 of the Abandoned, is a new octangular chapel, with a cupola pretty 


well painted in freſco. The church of Santa Caterina Nueva is 

extremely elegant : the infide being entirely of marble and gilt 
bronze. The church of St. Francis is equally pleaſing, the in- 
0 being plain white ſtucco, with gilt ornaments, and not over- 
one, e 

| The Alameda, or mall, reſembles St. James's park, but is 

much more beautiful, on account of the trees, which are palms, 
Cypreſs, elms, and mulberry-trees intermixed ; of. which there 


Ol. 
Iretend« 
the hal 


received 


hich are 


1 are four double rows, forming three diſtinct alleys. There ate 
it 1 many other agreeable walks on the banks of the Guadala- 
the un Var. V | 5 
we Valencia is leſs a harbour than a bad road, without anchorage 
1 » 1a or ſhelter. Had nature beſtowed on this city a better port, it 
wy wy would have been the richeſt in Spain. Ships ſeldom approach 
inte 1 a > carer than half a league to the coaſt, and thoſe of three maſts 
10 . sc not often ſeen there. The cargoes of large veſſels that arrive 
a "bin fight of Valencia, are put into barks, which are rowed 


Ungt to the ſhore, and afterwards towed by oxen till they are 


j 
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out of the water; for not till then is the cargo begun to be un- tollec 
loaded. On account of 'theſe obſtacles, the port of Valencia is ll of ps 
but little frequented. In general, the coaſt of Valencia has not digni 
one good harbour“. From the mouth of the Ebro, to Cartha- Wl Ti 
gena, which belongs to the kingdom of Murcia, the roads of Ali- ings, 
cant and Santa-Pola are the only places where the anchoring is Vale 
ſufficiently ſafe. Even ſhips of war may anchor there; but theſe was « 
never enter either of theſe roads, except. in cafes of neceſſity, in, a 
The whole coaſt of the kingdom of Valencia is beſides low, ſuppe 
„ and expoſed to winds, eſpecially thoſe from the 1 
. | | 3 5 del 1 
The ſituation in which the whole of the capital, and the de- I fou. 
lightful encloſure is taken in one point of view, is from the top of ¶ place 
a tower called Miguelet, near the cathedral. Valencia, ſeen Wi unde: 
from this elevation, ſeems not to be more than a league in cir. WM nothi 
cumference. The eye is never ſatisfied with viewing the proſpect I beaut 
from the top of the tower. From this ſituation, Valencia ſeems Wi incen 
' built in the middle of a great orchard, in which are diſperſed a vaſt WW profu 
number of villages, that appear like a continuation of the ſuburbs the v 
of the city. From one part of the tower we have an extenſive pro- ſhrine 
pect of the ſea; and the humble ſtream of the Guadalaviar, after ha- Neven 
ing paſſed under the hve bridges, runs to the right of the Grao, enum 
and is loſt in the Mediterranean. Near the mouth of this river ſures 
we diſcover the Albufera, a lake which empties itſelf into the ſea a you 
by a very narrow channel. The lake is ſo near the Mediterra- Mother 
nean that in the map it appears like a bay, of which the channel is the to 
the entrance; but the taſte of its waters, and their courſe toward polite 
the ſea, leave no doubt of its being a lake. The banks are co- Wi oted 
vered with game and aquatic birds; and fiſhing and ſhooting upon Who, 
the Albufera are the moſt agreeable recreations of the people Merve 
Valencia. „ | | ; dy Jo 
The tower, from the top of which this fine landſcape is dil. ho h 
covered, is remarkable for nothing but its loftineſs, and by this riſed 
it is prejudicial to the cathedral, which it ſeems to cruſh by its FP P21: 
maſſy bulk. This edifice, which has been too much extolled, Oowey 
has nothing very grand in its appearance. The inſide is mo hich 
pleaſing than majeſtic, the body of the building is not ſufficiently ff Sp: 
elevated, and the walls, ornamented with gilt ſtucco compartment nd tl 
ſeem rather thoſe of a muſeum than a temple. It contains ſom ut 
valuable paintings, particularly thoſe of Joanes, who holds a di duilt i 
tinguiſhed rank among painters of the ſecond order. Some e- b 
thuliaſtic admirers of this artiſt (Spaniards we ſuppoſe) have ei: 2 
| 0 
* Tt has for ſome time been in contemplation to improve the harbour of Callers 10 by 
2 few leagues to the ſouth of Valencia. Its communication with the lake of Albi lemb 
fera, and a canal dug from this lake to the center of the capital, would make amend aken 1 
for what nature has refuſed it. If this project, of which the plans and eſtimates on ſt 


completed, be adopted by the Spaniſh miniſtry, the execution of it will be an 10 
ditional favour the city of Valencia will owe to the duke of Cxillon. 
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m- tolled him as the equal of Raphael. He is, indeed, like the prince 

\ is Wl of painters, judicious and correct; but how inferior to him in 
not dignity and gracefulneſs ! 5 So 
. The doors of the great altar, ornamented with admired paint- 
Ali- ings, muſt not be forgotten in the deſcription of the cathedral of 
g is Valencia. Philip V. to whom it was remarked that the altar 
heſe was of maſſy ſilver, replied that the doors by which it was ſhut 
ity, in, appeared to him much more precious. The paintings are 
ow, ſuppoſed to be by Leonardo da Vinci, or at leaſt of his ſchool. 


[ paid a viſit, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, to the college 
del Patriarcha, in Valencia, which I had heard much praiſed, 
found there the famous painting of the Laſt Supper by Rivalta, 
placed over the great altar, to ſee which the painter 4 
undertook a journey to Valencia. Except this piece, there is 
nothing remarkable in the church of the patriarch. It is indeed 
beautiful in its ſimplicity. Enormous quantities of tapers and 
incenſe are conſumed there. The moſt ſenſible effects of this 


eems | 

\ vaſt WH profuſion is the dirtineſs, in conſequence of ſo much ſmoke,' of 

Siarbs the walls and ſacred ornaments of the church. It contains a rich 

pro- Wh ibrine, which is ſhewn with much ceremony to the curious, and 

have WK even to thoſe who are not ſo. It was not poſſible to eſcape the 

Jrao, enumeration of the much more diſguſting than venerable trea- 
ſures it contains. We were obliged to hear, on our knees, from 


a young clerk, the recital of the lift of bones, jaws, ſkulls, and 


terra - 

nel is the tomb to become ornaments to the altar. From motives of 
wards WEpoliteneſs, we ſubmitted to undergo. this painful ceremony, and 
e co. oted it in our travelling journal, to preſerve from it others 


o, in future, may viſit the college of the Patriarch. I ob- 
erved, ſays the ſame author, in ſeveral other churches, paintings 
dy Joanes, Rivalta, and Orrente, the three artiſts of Valencia 


is dil. ho have acquired the greateſt celebrity. I was not much ſur- 
oy this WM riſed to find the beſt pieces of Victoria and Vergara, whom the 
byis Ppaniards highly extol, feeble and deſtitute of expreſſion. I was, 


owever, tolerably fatisfied with the paintings in freſco with 
hich Palomino, the fame who wrote the hiftory of the painters 


more | 
cient f Spain, has decorated the ceiling of San Juan del Mercado, 
ments nd that of Nueſtra Senota de los Deſamparados. I muſt not 
is ſome it to mention the Temple, a church entirely modern, and 


allt in a ſimple and noble taſte. I ſaw there two ſmall paint- 
gs dy Joanes, which gave me much pleaſure ;. ene of theſe is 
| ſt Supper in the manner of Vandyk, and the other, a Car- 
Jing of the Croſs, The latter reſembles conſiderably the paint- 


Caen by Raphael, known by the name of Pa/mo de Sicilia. The 
of e emblance confirmed what had been told me, that Joanes had 
— — ken that painter for his model. But what engaged my atten- 
—_ on ſtill more than the productions of the fine arts, were the 
| | | | mann 


other parts of the human body, which devotion has removed from 
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and tte, to give an idea of the neighbourhood: I viſited, ſays 
5. ii, What gentleman, a part of the environs. The moſt agreeable of 
64 excurfions was to the charming retreat of a canon of the ca- 


) are hedral, Don Pedro Mayoral. This eccleſiaſtic, a well- inform- 
kind man, and ſimple in his manners, has conciliated a philoſophi- 
thee, al life with the enjoyments of the beauties of Nature that ſur- 
per- ound his habitation; which is ſituated in the village of Beni- 


amet, half a league from Valencia, on an eminence, in the 
iddle of a garden, in which the orange and lemon- trees per- 
ume the pureſt air. The verdure of the walks, the variety of 
he proſpects, and the varied fertility on every fide, make it a 
noſt delicious abode. The reception I there met with added to 
he charms of the place. Our diſpoſitions naturally take a tinc- 
re of the objects by which we are ſurrounded. How is it poſ- 


Vea 
ono} andſcape, and in the moſt. temperate climate: the canon ex- 
cord. ibited, both in his mind and perſon, the reflection of that ſe- 
a dhe enity which reigned around him. In imitation of Nature, 
„, wich ich had abundantly beſtowed upon him her gifts, he was pro- 
Came in his polite attentions ; he accompanied me to view the 
refling ealures of his garden, and would not be ſatisfied with confining 
us, and y enjoyment of them to bare contemplation. He had prepared 
Uõẽr ufe- ſumptuous collation, of which the principal riches were pro- 
anufac- ced by this land of promiſe Among other foreign trees, the 


ltivation of which occupied his leifure, he ſhewed me that 


Wiled for its fine flavour; and which, it is ſaid, has never ſuc- 
eded in Europe. He proved to me the contrary : the trees 
ad ſtill ſome remains of fruit, with which he gratified my cu- 


1s | 
ea ty. The chirimoya, which was as large as a middling 
beyoolF"> was divided into eight or ten pieces, that each of the com- 
did nun might taſte it, The pulp is whitiſh, and contains five or 
y of the flat black kernels. It partakes of the flavour of an apple, but- 


and a nut united; but it has a certain inſipidity, which, if 
3 fruit merits the reputation it has acquired, it certainly has 


> of th t in it; native foil. Beurgoanne s Tr. 331. 
The a 5 * 5 
tal of dEGORBE, an ancient city, pleaſantly ſituated on the de- 


ty of a hill, on the banks of the Morviedro, about one hun- 
d and fifty miles eaſt of Madrid. It is an epiſcopal ſee, ſub- 
to the archbiſhop of Valencia, with a revenue of ten thou- 
d ducats per annum. In its preſent ſtate, it contains about 


ae to ji ivated gardens ; the climate is mild, and the country abounds 
are ta. <ry kind of fruit. The Jeſuits had a college in Segorbe: 


ir houſe has been converted into an epiſcopal ſeminary. The, 
b of Peter Miralles, the founder of the college, is to the 
p* N <p right 
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ble to conceive a contracted brow in the midſt of a beautiful 


hich produces the chirimoya; the American fruit ſo much ex- 


or ſix thouſand inhabitants; and is ſurrounded with well- 
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Its moſt remarkable property is that, however, of petrifying th 
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tinued ſo till the middle of the ſixteenth century. Here is a 


upon a high mountain, has a magnificent proſpect, and is init 


from the Moors in 1264. It was, for a long time, a ſmall i 


number amounted to upwards of a thouſand. The circumſtand 


| fide. Several famous pirates, ſupported by the Moors, tif 
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right of the great altar. The fame perſon founded an afylun 
here for poor orphans, and a convent of reformed Auguſtine 
monks. But the greateſt curioſity in Segorbe is the fountain; 
which, even at its ſource, furniſhes water ſufficient to turn tus 
mill- wheels, and ſupplies all the neighbouring country. Thi 
water is wholeſome, clear, and well- taſted; and does not bree 
either flies or reptiles ; nor does it become corrupt by keeping, 


roots and branches of the trees which grow by its ſide ; and eve 
the channels through which it paſſes. | 


ORIHUELA, called by the Romans Orcelis, an anciem 
town, fituated in a delightful plain on the banks of the Segun, 
ſurrounded by high mountains, and like all this coaſt enjoying 

rpetual ſpring. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 9 
* with a revenue of ten thouſand ducats per annum 
The country here is ſo fertile as to have become a proverb 
Thueva o no thucua, trigo en Oribuela: “ Whether it rains u 
not, there is always corn in Orihuela.” Ptolomy reckons thi 
place among the cities inhabited by the Baſtatani. One of th 
firſt biſhops of this city ſent deputies to the ſecond council 
Arles, in the fourth century, the time of Conſtantine the Great 
The ſee was afterwards united to that of Carthagena, and conWWcu: : 


univerſity, which was founded in 1555. The college, buil 


ſelf an object of curioſity. The cathedral is dark, ſmall, a 3 
ornamented in a bad ſtyle. | = 


ALICANT, a famous city and ſea- port on the Meditem 
nean, ſeated between the mountains and the ſea. It was tak 


lage: Viciana ſays, that, in 1519, there were but fix houl 
on the ground on which the city now ſtands ; but in 1652 


which moſt contributed to the aſtoniſhing increaſe, were 
means made uſe of by the inhabitants to ſecure themſelves tial 
the enterprizes and ravages of the corſairs. They employell 
part of their property in making ſtrong fortifications by the 


cruized in the Mediterranean: Dragult and Barbaroffa (pr 
univerſal terror. Alicant, become a place of ſafety, and capi 
of defence, induced the merchants of Carthagena, and thed 
virons, to eſtabliſh themſelves there. Theſe were followed! 
ſeveral other merchants from Milan and Genoa ; and the e 
courſe of natives and ſtrangers ſoon communicated _ 1 

4 f Pro Jon 
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yum WMWproſperity to the on: It is about two hundred and ten miles 
ſtine A outh-caft of Madrid, and ſixty ſouth of Valencia. | 
tain; This city, ſays Mr. Twiſs, is built on the ſlope of a high 
| two mountain, on the top of which the caſtle is ſituated, It con- 
T his ains twenty thuuſand inhabitants, among whom are three or 
bree our Engliſh families ; three pariſh churches, ſix convents of 
ping, nonks, and three of nuns: it has five gates, and fifty-three can- 
1g the Won are planted on the baſtions. The garriſon conſiſts of 
| even WM velve hundred ſoldiggs, and eight hundred militia-men. 7wiſs's 
. bg 

0 Mr. Swinburne is more minute in his account of Alicant: 
ncient e ſays, it has neither buildings nor ſtreets to recommend it to 
egun otice: though the houſes in general are ſolidly built with flat 
ying ofs, covered with cement; their walls are plaiſtered, and 
gan very thing as white as the ſoil of the adjacent country; which 
nnunWtigues the eye moſt cruelly in ſunſhiny weather, that is, almoſt 
overd very day in the year. Then the duſt flies about in whirlwinds : 
ains i it rains, there is no poſſibility of making one's way through 
ns thc ſtreets without boots, the Callemayor being the only paved 
of th rect in the whole town, In the hot months, this place is a 
incil cry furnace; its form being the beſt calculated in the world for 
Gren tercepting the rays of the ſun, and collecting them as in one 


ad co cus: the mountain behind ſhuts out the winds, which, blowing 
re is ¶M om the cool quarters, might reſreſh the atmoſphere ; but I be- 


e, bueve the ſea-breeze muſt occaſionally contribute to the cooling 
is in the air. The port of Alicant ſtands on the middle of a nar- 
all, uw neck of land, which runs out into the ſea a conſiderable way, 
ad almoſt comes round in a ſemicircular form; in the centre 
which ſhips ride with as much ſafety as in a harbour: a 
cky mountain riſes directly behind the tuwn : on its ſummit 
the caſtle, now fortified after the modern method, and ex- 
nded far beyond the limits of the old fortreſs; great part of 
hich was blown up with a fragment of the rock, iti the war 
th the allies, in the reign of queen Anne. The Engliſh gar- 
on refuſed to capitulate, though the French gave them notice 
the mine ready to be ſprung. A well which communicated 
th the mine gave it ſome vent, and prevented the reſt of the 
duntain from being ſhivered to pieces by the exploſion: moſt 
the officers, however, were blown up; and the remainder of 
troops fo ſtunned by the ſhock, as to be many hours deprived 

the power of motion. Swinburne's Tr. i. 172. fo 
To complete the deſcription of Alicant, we have called in the 
of the chevalier de Bourgoanne; who, with his uſual viva- 
Mowel , informs us, that it is well built and peopled; the bay is 
| the ei and much frequented ; it is ſheltered on the eaſt by cape de 
| fame PT ucrta, and to the weſt by cape Saint Paul and the iſland of 
pros rc. Vellels anchor about a mile from the mole in ſax, 
J i N 2 : even, 


| EE 
ſeven, eight, and ten fathom of water, and may enter and 90 
out with any wind. The mole is large and commodious, hy 
not yet finiſhed. One of the circumſtances which has mol 
contributed to the riches and commerce of Alicant, is the dutier 
of entry being leſs there than. at Valencia and Carthage; 
this diminiſhed the commerce of theſe two cities in favour of the 
former; from which all the veſſels trading between Spain au 
Italy are fitted out. The commerce of Alicant conſiſts in hy 
rilla, antimony, allum, aniſeed, cummin, aad the wine much 
eſteemed in B called vino tinto (tent wine.) Within 
four leagues of the city there is a kind of reſervoir, or ciſten 
between two mountains, called El Pantano, in which the w. 
ter falling from all the neighbouring mountains is received; 
and which, in caſe of a want of rain, ſerves to ſupply the wha 
diſtrict for a year. The walls of the baſon are two hunde 
feet high; and, at the baſe, upwards of forty feet thick. The 
ſoil of the whole country between Alicant and Guardamar is en. 
tirely ſaline. ' Guardamar is ſaid to be the ancient Aione, ſocall 
ed on account of the great quantities of ſalt found in the em- 
rons. Theſe ſalt-pits have been famous in hiſtory for tm 
thouſand years. The Genoeſe, and the traders from Piſa al 
the Levant, formerly came there to load their veſſels, and wer 
particularly careful to inſert in their treaties of peace, an artick 
whereby full liberty was granted them to fetch ſalt from Gun 
damar. The bay of Alicant-is ſaid to have formerly been th 
famous gulph of Ilici, a Roman colony, now the city of Elchy 
but the declining ſtate of the port of Ilici, and the improvemelt 
of that of Alicant, gave the bay the name it now bears; it 
gins at cape St. Martin, and terminates at cape Palos. Ti 
waters of Bouſſot, a village within a few leagues of Alicanl 
are ſaid to be of uſe in obſtructions and venereal. caſes : peo 
go to drink them in the month of May, but they find there uf 
kind of lodging; and the ſick who remain are obliged to hat 
ſmall tenements erected for their accommodation, The rol 
mary plant thrives fo well in this neighbourhdod, that it i 
quently grows to the height of ſix feet. The fituation of Ai 
cant is too fine for that part of the coaſt to have been negleal 
by ſtrangers who landed in Spain; and, it is ſuppoſed, not will 
out ſome reaſon, that there was formerly a city, of which 
name is now unknown, in the environs of the ſpot on wh 
Alicant now ſtands. Several fragments of inſcriptions, 4 
ruins of columns and ſtatues, found towards that part of the 
called La Cala, ſupport this conjecture. Bourgoanne”s Tr." 
130. e ö 
Ichind the caſtle- hill is a plain ſome leagues in circumfeteſ 
called Las Huertas, the gardens of Alicant, lying along! 
ſca-ſhore, having loſty mountains on three of its ſides, 1 


\ 
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nd og ery beautiful vale, - thickly ſtudded with villages, villas, farms, 
„ du nd plantations of all kinds of fruit-trees : but in the hot part of 
mol ne year the air is very unwholeſome, and few or none eſcape 
duties gues or fevers. Here the fine Alicant or tent wines are made, 
gena: ny two, of the great number of proprietors of vineyards, 
of the Make a practice of keeping their wines to a proper age. As the 
in an alue is enhanced many-fold by keeping, the high price they 
in ba. et for their wines amply repays them for the time they are out 
much their money. | Of the common forts, about five thouſand 
Within n may be the amount, moſt of which is deſtined for the Bour- 
iſten eaux merchants. 
he w. Baron Dillon, ſpeaking of the garden of Alicant, ſays, It is 
deiveli beautiful plantation, about two leagues in length and one in 
> whoeWrcadth, full of vineyards, which they are obliged ſometimes to 


wndrd Water : the grape, nevertheleſs, affords that excellent wine ſo 
„ Tee ell known: to which muſt be added an amazing quantity of 
r is e ulberry- trees, almond-trees, fig, and algarobas, or carob- 
ſo eil dees, the ceratonia edulis of Linnæus, which, requiring little 
je em oiſture, ſucceeds in dry ſoils, and thrives equally in every 
for twiuation, whether on hills or plains. Dillon's Tr. 359. 

Piſa The following adventure cloſes our deſcription of this . 


nd wer. Swinburne, in a familiar epiſtle to a friend, thus expreſſes 
n art mſelf: We have been all the morning in great uneaſineſs about 
n Gur 1'. G's valet de chambre; who, till within this hour, was 
been t to be found in any of the places he uſually frequents. His 
of Elc pearance has quieted our apprehenſions ; and it ſeems he has 
ovemeWen, from ſun-riſe till dinner-time, locked up in the ſacriſty of 
s; it ee great church, curling and frizzling the flaxen perriwig of 
s. THE ſtatue of the virgin, which is to-morrow to be carried in ſo- 
Alicuan proceſſion through the city. Swinburne's Tr. i. 176. 

: peo | 
there DENIA, an ancient city founded by the city of Marſeilles, 
| to hu honour of Diana. It was called by the founders Artemiſium, 
The wien the Greek name of that deity. The Romans gave it the 
at it ft e of Dianeum, whence the name it now bears. Sertorius 
2n of e an advantageous uſe of this place; and it is not long ſince 
neglech inhabitants called it Atalaya de Ser torio, the obſervatory of 
not wi torius. It ſtands at the foot of mount Mongon, and has a 
which N nmodious harbour. The ſoil in the environs is fertile, and 
on wi unds in corn, wine, and almonds. Denia was taken by the 
tions, ein 1705, and retaken by aſſault in 1708. It is about thirty- 


of the if | 
5 Tr. 


r miles north-eaſt of Alicant. Between Denia and Altea, 
land forms a promontory, called cape Martin ; but the in- 
ptants of the country {till call it Artemus. This cape ſepa- 
—_ s the gulph of Valencia from that of Alicant. . 
long! c 3222000 ones 8 | 
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ments of ſeveral centuries, and are at preſent upwards of a qu 


MORVIEDRO, the ancient Saguntum, which was ſitua 
on the top of a mountain, about a league from the ſea, and foy 
from Valencia, Hannibal beſieged it, and, during nine month 
the inhabitants reſiſtea all the forces of Carthage; and at hf 
preſſed by famine, choſe rather to be buried in the ruins of thy 
city, than to be taken by the beſiegers: this happened int 
year of Rome 535. The modern town is built at the foot 
the mountain. The extenſive walls of Saguntum, which a 


\ 


Th 
and tv 
ſlope c 
pian. 

inches 
each 1 
of the 
\ few 


E remaining, and are embattled, ſhew that the city was N uild 
large: it is ditficult to get over the heaps of ruins and lowrohit 
ieces of rock which are within theſe walls; and the difficuyMtury a 


Wlnoſl 
time. 
ould 
ons; 
places 
witho 
pecta 
Th 
ands 
\ par 
rere! 


is augmented 15 their being over- run with the Indian fig, d 
prickly pear, which forms impenetrable barriers: | 


« — In ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
« And Indian figs o'ertop the niould'ring wall.” 


The town is full of the remains of its antiquity : the walk 
the houſes, the city gates, and the doors of the churches à 
inns, are covered with Roman inſcriptions. The moſt curing 
monuments in Morviedro are the caſtle and the theatre; 
former contains heaps of ruins which belonged to the mon 


ter of a league in extent. Moſt of the towers and edifices 
which the remains only are now ſeen, appear to have been cn 
ſtructed by the Moors with the materials left them by the I 
mans: all the works of the latter, except a few arcades in gu 
50 i towards the ſouth of the caſtle, have totally dil 
eared. | 

F The caſtle covers almoſt the whole top of the mountain 
on which it is ſituated ; it is of an irre hs form, and conliſts 

five diviſions : that in the middle ſtill contains a magnihe 

ciſtern, two hundred feet in length; and, though half fille 

with rubbiſh, eighteen feet in depth. The roof, by which 

was covered, was ſupported by twenty-one pillars, 'Theled 

compoſed of a cement which time has made harder than ſta 

At a little ciſtance from the ciſtern, towards the principal g 

of the caſtle, leading to the theatre, are three ſteps, which ik 

to have been at the entrance of ſome temple, of which the 
ſtill remains viſible, The temple was ſupported by enorm 

5 


pillars, as appears from ſome of their baſes which ſtill remal he 
the diſtance from one column to another was about eight ouſ; 
This part is ſurrounded with walls and towers of Moorith e (c 
ſtruction, forming the ſquare called Saluquian. Here, 2 agi 
as in many other parts of the caſtle, are ſeveral inſcriptio ep 
which the naines of Emilius, Fabius, Acilius, the Calphum hey 
family, and ſeyeral other illuſtrious perſons of ancient Rom ho“: 


mention ed. rvar 


| 


The ruins of the amphitheatre form a circle of two hundred 


ſitua 
and twenty-fix- Engliſh feet in diameter: it is ſituated on the 


nd fou 


month nope of the mountain, and enough of it remains to point out the 
| at pin. It is built with a kind of flint; each ftone is about nine 
of thllfinches ſquare, and the cement is of mortar, The remains on 
| in each fide of the theatre atteſt its ancient magnificence. Several 


of the arcades ſtill remain; ſome half gone to ruin, others entire. 
\ few years ago, the king iſſued orders that no perſons ſhould 


foot g 
nich and 


vas w uild houſes with the ruins of this monument. Had the ſame 
nd lo rohibitory order been made, and rigorouſly obſerved, a cen- 
life ury and a half ſooner, this famous theatre would ſtill have been 

E\noſt entire; for men have effected its deſtruction more than 


1 fig, q 


ould contain ſeven thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſix per- 
ons; without reckoning the ſeats over the portico, or the 
places of the ſenators in the orcheſtra: fo that it may be faid, 
without exaggeration, to have contained about nine thoufand 
pectators. 1 „„ Toe. 

The place upon which the corvent of the Trinitarians now 
ands, was formerly the ſcite of a temple dedicated to Diana. 


walls 
ches a 
t curiog 
tre ; i 


© Mo part of the materials ſerved to build the church, and the reſt 
f 2 quiere ſold to build San Miguel de los Reyes, near Valencia. Mor- 
ihces, ¶iedro does not now contain more than from three to four thou- 
een ca 


and inhabitants: the environs are fertile, producing ſilk, wine, 


the bi dil, hemp, and corn. 


5 in pod 


15 di 


LA MATA, a town of ſome conſequence, having a very 
onſiderable ſalt work. e | 


ntain j | 
:onfilis ELCHE, a handſome town, ſituated in a moſt delighful 
agnihee teighbourhood, abounding in vines, dates, exquiſite fruits, 
F filled lues, and large palm+trees. Elche, ſay the antiquarians, is 
7 which ancient Ilici, a very famous colony, which had the ſurnames 
T hele e Fulia, Czſariano, and Auguſta ; 4 all the remains of its 
an ſta Ancient magnificence, ate a great number of ruins, and ſome 
cipal A eriptions. Between Alicant and Elche ſtands a foreſt of 
** am trees; it has a noble, ſimple; and yet melancholy appear- 


ce. Here the traveller beholds, with pleaſure, the golden and 


enor 1 fed grape and the date, ſuſpended by the fide of each other ; 
| remd horizon infinitely varied, green vallies interſected with a 
den ouſand rivulets, and a elear and brilliant ſæy, which enliven 
oriſh « 


e ſcene, and render it one of the moſt intereſting that can be 
e, as agined, Between Alicant and Elche, there ate alfo ſeveral 
eep and covered eiſterns; the water of which is excellent. 
hey are the precious remains of the religion of the Moors, 
no neglected no means of facilitating ablutions, and the ob- 
rvance of the ſalutary precepts of their law, The ciſterns are 

| N 4 now 
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time, If we allow fourteen inches to each place, this theatre 
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136 P 
now going to ruin, and will, in a few years, be totally filled up, 
Elche was taken from the Moors by Peter the Cruel in 1363; 


and has ever ſince remained under the dominion of the Spa. 
niards: it belongs to the houſe of Arcos. 
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GANDIA, a town on the river Alcoy, about two mile 
from the ſea, It has a caſtle, and an univerſity, and gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of Borgia. 


| NICONA, a ſmall town ſeated among hills, It is famous 
for its wine, and has a ſtrong caſtle, | 


ALTEA, a ſea-port town, rich in wine, ſilk, flax, ani 
honey. | | PG 
PORTO EL GREGO, a ſmall walled town, fortified to- 
wards the ſea, | F. 
MORELLO, a ſmall place on the borders of Arragon, en- 
vironed with rocks and high mountains. It was pillaged in 
1705, by the troops of Philip V. the effects of which diſaſte 
are ſtill too viſible. | 1 


CA STELLA DELLA PLANA, a conſiderable ſea- pon 


© | : | | 5 ercl 

ALCOY, a ſmall town, ſituated on a river of the ſam y lab 
nanie. ä | | | | ö the v 
danks 


* 


Tut KINGDOM or ARRAGON. 


THIS territory is bounded on the eaſt by Catalonia; on thi 

weſt by Navarre and Caſtile ; on the north by the Pyr. 
nean mountains; and on the ſouth by Valencia. It is one hut 
dred and ſeventy miles in length, and one hundred and ten WF 
breadth. The river Ebro croſſes the country from north-wal 
to ſouth- eaſt, dividing it into two almoſt equal parts. In i 
courſe it receives the following ſmaller ſtreams: the Cinca 
Cinga, which has its ſource among the mountains of Bielſa, a 
has a very rapid current; the Callego, which iſſues fron 
Mount Gavus ; and the Iſuela, which riſes a little below Ho | 
eſca : to theſe may be added many others of inferior magnitud 
It remains for the preſent firſt miniſter of Spain to realiz* 
project, the execution of which would give new life to Nava 
Axragen, and Catalonia. In 1785, the famous canal of * 


4 


. 6 


d up. WW gon began to juſtif the hopes which had been entertained of it 
363; ince the reign of Charles V. Some ſmall veſſels from Tudela 
Spas 


arrived at Saragoſla, where oe were received with the moſt 
lively demonſtrations of joy an gratitude. Don Ramon Pig- 
natalli did not think he derogated from the dignity of an eccle- 
miles WW ſiaſtic, nor from that of his illuſtrious birth, in devoting his 
es the ſtudies to the ſervice of his country. He preſides over this un- 
dertaking, which, when accompliſhed, wlll open a new convey- 
ance to the productions of Arragon ; a province of Spain the ; 
mou WW moſt favoured by nature, and yet one of the leaſt productive 1 
conſidering its extent. Two canals, that of Tauſte and the | 
| Imperial canal, both of which begin in Navarre, and have the 
„ and fame depth of water, run in various windings through Arragon, 


and by turns recede from or approach the Ebro, till they at | t 

; length fall into it. Theſe ſtreams are the ſources of induſtry to Fil 
ed to- Wall the diſtricts through which they flow, and render their fields 1 
fertile by their fructifying waters. The country of Arragon is 6 ; 

Walrcady planted with thouſands of olive and other trees. The 1 

n, en-. Wcities and towns, which formerly were condemned to drought 1 


— tap 


ved in and ſcarcity, are now ſupplied with fiſh and water from theſe 
anals. The rivers which, from the north of Navarre and Ar- 
azon, formerly emptied their waters into the Ebro, will con- 
ea- pon tribute to the fourithing condition of the countries they have 
Whitherto uſeleſsly watered, as ſoon as the Ebro can receive the 
Wnerchandize they bring. This undertaking has been effected 
Wy labours, which deſerve no leſs admiration than that excited by 
the wonders of the canal of Languedoc. Beſides the dykes, 2 
danks, and fluices, with the larger and ſmaller bridges, which 
he two canals in their courſe rendered neceſſary, there has 
Peen conſtructed in the valley of Riojalon, an aqueduct ſeven 
zundred and ten fathoms in length, and ſeventeen thick at the 
daſe, in which the little river runs. . day: 

= [he foil is ſandy, mountainous, and ſtony, but produces 
on e orn, wine, oil, flax, and ſome ſaffron. This territory was 
e Pe rected into a kingdom in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
ne bur: ury. It had formetly its particular conſtitution and privileges; 
d ten ut the inhabitants having, in 1705, eſpouſed the party of the 
rch-duke Charles III. Philip V. revoked all theſe privileges, 
nd rendered them ſubject to the laws of Caſtile; whence the 
Oinca f eenues from this kingdom were conſiderably augmented. 
ielſa, abe Arragoneſe are valiant, courteous, and well-bred ; but po- 
es front ve in their opinions, and bigotted in their religion. 
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ignituce W Lhe principal places in this territory are, 


SARAGO884, the capital, ſituated on the banks of the i 1 
of Am bro, on a pleaſant fertile plain, almoſt in the centre of the | l 


138 „„ I. 
province. It was anciently a Roman colony, and called Cæ. 
{aria, or Cæſar Auguſta, of which its preſent name appears tg 
de a corruption. It is the fee of an archbiſhop, and has m 
univerfity, and a tribunal of the inquiſition. It is a large, mag. 
nificent, populous city, containing a great many ſpletidid ſtruc. 
tures. It is adorned with ſeventeen handfome churches, aud 
fourteen convents. Among the latter, the moſt remarkable iz 
that of St. Francis, on account of its ſuperb church. The ca. 
thedral is a very large handſome building, in the Gothic taſte; 
the chair of which is embelliſhed with curious white marble; 
but the collegiate church of Our Lady of the Pillar is the moſt 
remarkable edifice, both for its ſuppoſed miraculous image, and 
for its valuable treaſures. The chapel, which contains the it 
of the Virgin Mary, is very rich and bandfome. The Virgin 
is exalted on a pillar of the fineſt jaſper, holding the immacu- 
late infant in her arms : her garment, her crown, and the niche 
ſhe ſtands in, are covered with jewels of ineſtimable value. She 
is ſurrounded with angels of maſly ſilver, with lighted flambean 
in their hands: fifty ſilver lamps, and variety of burning War. 
lights, contribute to add a luſtre to the Jewels, which dazzle the 
eyes of the beholders. The yearly tevenue of the archbiſhop d 
this city amounts to fifty thouſand ducats. The Ebro, over 
which there are two handſome bridges, runs through the town, 
dividing it almoſt equally; and its banks are bordered with a hand: 
ſome quay, which is the uſual airing place for the moſt reſpeCtable 
inhabitants. Many perſons of rank, reſide in this city, as wel 
as opulent tradeſmen and bankers. It has alſo a confiderabl 
trade, and is the feat of the court of royal audience for At 
ragon, 2 by ES Lon 
HUESCA, a handſome town, ſeated on the river Iſuela, i 
a fertile plain, delightfully terminating, on all fides, in wel. 
cultivated eminences. Here is an univerſity, founded in 135% 
This place is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe annual revenue i 
thirteen thouſand ducats. It contains ſeveral monaſteries. WW 


TURRIEL, or TERVURL, an epiſcopal city on the banks all 
the Guadalaviar, where it is joined by the Alhambria, abou 
eighty miles fouth of Saragoſſa. The biſhop, who is ſuftragil 
to Saragoſſa, has a revenue of twelve thouſand ducats Mt 
annum. | | 


CALATAYUD, a large city, ſeated at the conflux of i 
Xalon and Xiloca, forry-ive miles ſouth-weſt of Saragoli 
The delightful valley in which it ſtands, abounds in gin 
wine, oil, and fruits. The air and ſituation are very pleall 
the walls ſtrong, and the convents numerous. The Rom 
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Cx. gave it the name of Bilbelis. It was then famous for its ſteel; 
rs to for the tempering of which, Martial, who was born here, at- 
AS an tributes a particular virtue to the waters of the river Xalon, in 
mag. one of his epigrams. Ayud, a Mooriſh k ing, gave it the name 
truc. of Calat-ayud, or the city of Ayud, which it ſtill retains. 

and | : 
ble ls ALBARACIN, a walled city, ſtanding on an eminence 
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e ca. near the Guadalaviar. It has a caſtle, and is the ſee of a 
taſte; biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbithop of Saragofla, and 
ble; has an annual revenue of ſix thouſand ducats. It obtained its 
moſt preſent name from a Mooriſh nobleman, who was lord of it. 

e, and 1 . 

itmage | BARBESTRO, a pretty large town on the river Vero, 


over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Saragoſla, and has 
a yearly revenue of eight thouſand ducats. It ftands on a fer- 
tile ſpacious plain, ſurrounded with a wall, and has ſeveral con- 
vents. 3 
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TARAZONA, mentioned by Pliny, Ptolomy, and Strabo, 
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ſhop d under the name of Turiaſſa, a pretty large town, ſeated in a 

o, Over fertile country, on the little river Queiles, about thirty-fox 

e town miles north-weſt of Saragoſſa. It is divided into the upper and | 

a hand. lower town, and has eight convents. The town is well-built, _ | 
ectable and walled, and carries on a good trade. It is an epiſcopal fee, $ | 
as wel ſubject to Saragoſſa, and has an annual revenue of twenty thou- =! 
iderabe WY ſand ducats. 1 
for Ate | 8 3 8 I, b | ! 
94 DAROCA, a handſome town on the river Xiloca, ſeated kid 
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on an eminence, and ſurrounded by a fertile and delicious 


ſuela, i plain. Tt is etabelliſhed with ſeveral convents, chapels, ſquares, 1 
in wel and fountains; and near it is a large cave of which many won- 1 
in 13% (ers are related. In one of the churches, the inhabitants ſay 4 
venue they have fix linen cloths, ſtained with the blood which came 1 
ies. from fo many conſecrated wafers which were wrapped up in 9 
bark dem, upon an alarm of the approach of the Moors, A 
ta, 4 BORJA, a ſmall pleaſant city, at the foot of an eminence 

ſuffragu near Mon Cayo. It is walled, and bas a caftle and ſeveral 


convents. The neighbouring country produces plenty of grain, 14 
vine, oil, hemp, flax, and eſculent plants of all kinds, if [ 
ux of 8 MONTALVY AN, A fortified town on the ver Mint ſi⸗ ö i 
Sar apo tuated between two rocks. It has a good citadel, and is the 


in coſt valuable commandery in the kingdom, belonging to the 


XAJA, 


order of St. Jago. 
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XAJA, or JACA, an ancient __ at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
on the river Arragon, ſeated in a delightful plain, abounding'in 
rain, fruit, and wine. It is walled and well-built, has a 
Ko caſtle and wholeſome air, and is an. epiſcopal ſee, with 
an annual revenue of three thouſand ducats. 


. . XAVIER, a ſmall town on the river Callego, whence the 
famous ſaint obtained. his name. 1 


 .CASPE, an ancient town, with a caſtle, ſituated at the 

junction of the Guadalope with the Ebro. Alphonſo II. having 
taken it from the Moors in 1068, conferred it on the knights of 
St. John. The neighbouring country produces grain, wine, 
oi}, ſaffron, and ſilk. e Ss Wks 92 


LOARRE, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, with a ſtrong 
caſtle, in which count Julian, who excited the Moors to invade 
Spain, dicd a priſoner. To 


ST. MARIA DE MAGALON, a town fituated among copa 
the mountains of Leſine: it has a church, ſtanding on an emi- the r 
nence, which is much celebrated for a miraculous image it con- bridg 
tains of the Virgin Mary, _ „ 18 gos; 
; | $4: 4 I 4 To main 
ARIS A, a ſmall fortified town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the and | 
river Xalon. Nos OR aaa oo katio! 
dows 

beloy 
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Tur KINGDOM or OLD CASTILE. 


N the time of the Romans, this territory was a part of the 
1 Terraconenſis, afterwards it was an earldom, -and in 1034 
it was dignified with the title of a kingdom. The epithet of 
old was given it, becauſe it was recovered from the Moors 
ſooner than that which is called New Caſtile. It is bounded 
on the north by Aſturia and Biſcay; to the ſouth by New of he! 
Caſtile ; to the eaſt by Navarre and Arragon ; and to the welt Het) 
by Leon. It is one hundred and twenty miles in length, and a | K 
about one hundred in breadth. The principal rivers are the WW able | 
Duero and the Ebro, the former of which receives ſeveral ent 
ſmaller ſtreams ; ſuch as the Atayada, the Audaga, the Araba- WW The 
rillo, and the Piſuerga, Though a mountainous country, the chape 
plains and vallies produce excellent wine, grains, and fruits; Wi the \ 
and both mountains and vallies afford wood, with plenty of Able. 


paſture for ſheep and cattle, The wine here is excellent, - ao 
e 


OLD CASTIUE. - ::: nt 


tes, the woo! is ſaid to be ſuperior to any in the kingdom. On the 
Lin mountains the air is bleak, but it is often ſultry in the vallies. 
8 2 Some of the former have their lofty tops covered with ſaow in 
vith WH the midſt of ſummer, which is collected by the peaſants, and 


conveyed to the towns for ſale; it being a cuſtom prevalent 
among the Spaniards to cool the wines with, ſnow. | 

| The provincial character of the inhabitants is well drawn by 

a very modern traveller, the chevalier de Bourgoanne, as fol- 

lows : The, Caſtilian is haughty, grave in his countenance, 


ſpeaks but little, and ſeems wrapped in contemplation : he is 
ving miſtruſtful, and gives not his friendſhip till he has long ſtudied 
ts of the character of the perſon on whom it 1s to be conferred. He 
vine, has genius, ſtrength of mind, a profound and ſolid judgment, 


and is fit for the ſciences. Whenever he is chearful, it is al- 
molt the effect of deliberation. Bourgoanne's Tr. 344. 


The moſt remarkable places in this province are, 


BURGOS, the capital of Old Caſtile, and an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, is very agreeably ſituated : the. greateſt part cf it is on 
the right of the little river Arlangon, over which there are three 
bridges. That river deſcribes an arch of a circle round Bur- 
gos; and on the other ſide is a hill, upon which there ſtill re- 
mains ſome ruins. of an oid fort. The Arlangon embelliſhes 
and fertiliſes all its environs : it renders flourithing the plan- 
tations, which ſerve as public walks, waters the verdant mea- 
dows, and waſhes the walls of two remarkable edifices ſituated 
below the city; the firſt is the monaſtery de las Huelgas, a con- 
vent of nuns, the abbeſs of which has conſidetable privileges; 
the other is the Hopital del Roy, the Royal or King's Hoſpital, 
remarkable for the extreme cleanlineſs preſerved in it, and the 
healthineſs of its ſituation, The moſt poliſhed nations might 
take example from the Spaniards, with reſpect to theſe charitable 


inſtitutions. 


1054 5 2 3 
het of Speaking of the monaſtery de las Huelgas, Mr. Swinburne 
Moors WW 15, it is one of the beſt endowed in Spain. Its nuns are all 
zunded noble, and the abbeſs almoſt a ſovereign princeſs, by the extent 


Jof her territories, the number of her prerogatives, and the va- 
Witty of her juriſdictions. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 257. 


b, and e The chevalier de Bourgoanne ſays, there is nothing remark- 
are the able in Burgos except its cathedral, one of the moſt magnifi- 
ſeveral ent and the beſt preſerved of the ancient Gothic edifices. 
Araba- The traveller is not a little ſurprized at finding in one of the 
ry, the chapels 1 picture by Michael Angelo Buonarotti, repreſenting 
fruits the Virgin dreſſing the infant Jeſus, who is ſtanding upon 2 
enty of able, ['he noble air which Michael Angelo gave to his figures 
at, aud > VCTY obſervable in theſe, as is alſo the ſtrength and correct- 
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142 
neſs of deſign, to which he frequently ſacrificed grace. The 1 
cathedral is at the extremity of the city, almoſt oppoſite to one us, 
of the three bridges over the Arlangon. On the other ſide one 
of the ſame bridge is a ſuburb, where, as throughout the king. BY 
dom of Spain, is a miraculous image known by the name of 75. 
Santo Chriſto de Burgos. It is kept in a dark chapel, per. T 
famed with incenſe, and full of ex vote's and filver lamps, and band 
into which perſons are introduced in a manner fo myſterious, Wi cano 
as to have ſomething awful even to thoſe who are no ways in- Spai. 
clined to ſuperſtition. As ſoon as the curious are within the cent! 
chapel, and on their knees, the wax tapers of the altar, on cede 
which the crucifix ſtands, are lighted. The crucifix is con- O1 
cealed behind three curtains, that are drawn one after the other win 
with a ſtudied ſlowneſs, which ſtill adds to the religious ſolem- men 
nity. Simple people believe that its beard grows. Devotee there 
attribute to it many miracles, but impartial eyes can diſcover Nor <1 
in it nothing extraordinary. Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 23.  Miticir 
As Mr. Swinburne is more particular in his deſcription of WiWg'r! ; 
the cathedral than Bourgoanne, we ſhall be pardoned for ſup- WW" nat 
_ plying the omiſſions of the latter, by the circumſtantial detail rene 
of the former: The cathedral, ſays Mr. Swinburne, is one of WW blue 
the moſt magnificent ſtructures of the Gothic kind, now ex- d wi 
iſting in Europe; but though it riſes very high, and is ſeen zt Ned 
a great diſtance, its ſituation in a hole cut out of the ſide of the 
| hill, is a great diſadvantage to its general effect. Its form is V. 
exactly the ſame as that of York Minſter, which I look upon ces; 
to be the criterion, according to which beauties or defects of onlt: 
every Gothic church are =, th eſtimated. At the iweſtern of obili 
principal front are two ſteeples, ending in ſpires; and on the ſs the 
center of the edifice riſes a large tower, adorned with eight ecay, 
pinnacles: on one fide of the eaſt end, is a lower oRagon ee ir 
- building, with eight pyramids, which correſpond exactly to the ewa. 
chapter-houſe at York. We were ſtruck with the reſemblance be ba 
between theſe two buildings; both were embelliſhed with 2M U-bui 
profuſion of ſtatues: moſt of thoſe at York were deſtroyed ii tic: 
the firſt emotions of iconoclaſtic zeal : thoſe of Burgos are (11 ote {; 
in full poſſeſſion of the homages of the country, and conſe- ng h 
quently entire. Several of them are much more delicate t ral, 
one would expect, conſidering the age they were ſculptured hurt 
in. Santiago, the patron of this cathedral, ſtands very col: alte 
ſpicuous on his war- horſe among the needles of the main ſteeple ICk a 
and the Virgin Mary is ſeated in ſolemn ſtate over the gr he I 
window of the weſt porch. The foliage-work, arches, pillaſ jarkal 
and battlements, are executed in the moſt elaborate and finiſh Cline 
manner, of that ſtyle which has uſually been called Gothe 5 
Unted 


though the appellation of Arabic is ſometimes ſubſtituted fork 
Swinburne's Tr. ii. 260. ; F 
; 
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The | To corroborate what has been faid, baron Dillon informs 
one WW us, chat the cathedral is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure, and 
ſide one of the fineſt in Spain : the city is well inhabited by ancient 
ing. WY nobility, and was formerly the reſidence of their kings. Dillon s 
TY. 121. | . TRE 
by F The revenue of the archbiſhop of Burgos is forty-five thoy- 
and band ducats per annum, and the king is always firſt of the 
ious WT ca101s. The beſt Caſtilian, that is, the pureſt Spaniſh in all 
s in. pain, is ſpoken in this town. Burgos was built in the ninth 
1 the century, on the ruins of the ancient Aucat, and claims the pre- 
r, on cedence of all others in the cortes or parliament of Caſtile. 
oY Of the female inhabitants of this city, and its environs, Mr. 
other Swinburne gives the following account : The dreſs of the wo- 
lem. men differs from all thoſe we have ſeen elſewhere ; and, were 
teen there any ſmartneſs in their manner, any beauty in their faces, 
cover or even the uſual bright Spaniſh eye to peep out from under 
 ticir veil, it would be a very becoming garment for a country 
jon dir!; but all thoſe we ſav were the uglieſt aukward hoydens 
r fop- n nature. They wear large clumſy ſhoes, almoſt as bad as the 
detail French ſabot s a brown gown thrown back and tied behind; 
ne of WS: blue and white apron; and a large flowing white veil, faſten- 
ur 66] d with blue ribbons. The montero caps of the men are all 
een at ced with red or blue. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 257. 
3 he . . | = 
= VALLADOLID, a very large rambling city, full of edi- 
; upon ces; which, during the reign of Philip III. who made it his 
fects of WF onftant reſidence, were the palaces of his great officers and 
tern of Wobility. Being abandoned by their owners, who have follow- 
d the court in all its different emigrations, they are fallen to 
ecay, and exhibit a picture of the utmoſt deſolation. The pa- 
ee in which Philip. II. and III. were born, and which was af- 
wards inhabited by Charles V. is quite decayed, nothing but 
Ve bare walls being now remaining. The private houſes are 
built and ugly. The great ſquai es, ſome ftreets built upon 
ortices, many colleges and convents, are ſtill grand, and de- 
ote ſomething of the magnificence of a place which had been 
Ws honoured with the preſence of its monarchs: but, in ge- 
ral, Valladolid has the appearance of having been run up in 
hurry, to receive the court; as if it had been meant to rebuild 
after wards at leiſure, of more durable materials than bad 
ck and mud; the compoſition of moſt of its preſent houſes. 
he Dominican convent, a Gothic edifice, is the moſt re- 
jarkable in the city. The univerlity is in the laſt ſtage of a 
line, and trade and manufaQures at as low an ebb. It is 
F< ancholy, ſays Swinburne, to behold the poyerty and miſery 
nted in the meagre faces, and diſplayed in the tattered gar- 
| ments 


_ - ments of the common people: the women go quite bare-head. 
_ ed. Swinburne's Tr, ii. 254. = 7 


| To this account, we ſhall add the remarks of the che. 
_—_ . valier de Bourgoanne. Valladolid, ſays that ſprightly tr... 
14 veller, is a conſiderable city, ſituated near the Piſuerga, and 
on the banks of the Eſquava, a ſmall river upon which ate 
eſtabliſhed a few waſhing places for the wool of the neighbour. 
ing country. Valladolid is well peopled, and ſeems liyel 
enough, eſpecially at the fair which is held towards the end 
September, but the ſtreets are ſo dirty as to be diſguſting both: 
to the ſight and ſmell ; people however may, no doubt, accuſ. 
tom themſelves to this inconvenience as well as to many other, 
Several of the churches of Valladolid, thoſe eſpecially of the WWictur 
Dominicans and of San Benito, are elegant, ' agreeable to the Maint: 
Spaniſh taſte, that is, handſome and full of altars richly git Wiſh: A 
They moreover contain ſome tombs of white marble, admin Wiſatue 
bly ſculptured. The ſculptures, as well in coloured wood uit, 
in marble, in detached groups or bas relief, may be trace Hell p 
back to the revival of the arts in Spain; an epocha which pro- the 
duced Juan de Juni, Berruguete, Becerra, and others, wi went 
would do honour to more enlightened ages. The cathedral Y dit 
Valladolid engaged my attention. This, even towards the ene ſu 

of the year 1785, was but an enormous maſs of dark -colourd Wt St. 
if ſtone, without the leaſt ornament. The pilaſters round e ther 
= nave are of the Doric order, the proportions of which are dead ( 
4 ſerved with the greateſt accuracy. The cathedrał may in tim ainte. 
be embelliſhed by art, but it will be impoſſible to remove aided 
ſtriking defect, which is that, on entering, a high wall behind ortb, 
the choir is the firſt object that preſents itſelf to view, an the 
hides the reſt of the church. I was ſtill more aſtoniſhed at O Be: 
finding in Valladolid, a great city, the reſidence of a biſb 174 
and chapter, the ſeat of an univerſity, one of the ſix great e Al 
| leges of the kingdom, and one of the two ſupreme tribunay"ce c 
of Spain, any ſuch thing as a map or chart to be fold, nor . 
ſingle.copy of Don Quixote. But in amends, there are c nd 
vents in great plenty. At one end of Valladolid is an enomoiallad 

ſquare, called the een from which are ſeen tui 
teen others. Valladolid is not wholly without manufacture 
ſome ſtuffs and coarſe cloths are made there from the wool 
the ſheep which are kept in the neighbourhood. There i 
alſo gold and ſilverſmiths, and one ſtreet is entirely inhabita 
12 This part is very lively and full of buſineſs, as & 
the others which terminate in the great ſquare, - Bour 
„„ oy 

The univerſity of Valladolid was founded in 1471, by card 

nal Ximenes. The names of the ſtreets art painted on 0 , 
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red in the walls of the corner houſes ; and the houſes are 
umberecd. 1 N axed 


be large field called EI campo Grande is within the walls, 


che⸗ 

. od cound it are fifteen churches. On this ſpot, ſays Mr. Twiſs, 
, and any thouſands of heretics-have been burnt alice, by order of 
h ae he Inquiſition; among the reſt, the famous Dr. Auguſtin Ca- 


tbour- alla, preacher to Charles V. ſuffered that death here in 1559. 
lively 72 TY, 69. | 15 | he I ͥ 5 OTF OO nk 1 
end of Here are, in all, eighty churches : the Royal Chancery is a 
> both ery large and eautiful building, of the Tuſcan order. Fhe 
accu. ther Royal Chancery is at Granada. r e 1 
others, In the church of St. Paul, of the Dominicans, are two good 
of the Pictures over the altar, by Barthol. Cardenas, à Portugueſe 
to the ainter. There is alſo a large piece in the choir, repreſenting 
ly gilt, e Affumption, by the fame artiſt, Near this altar are two 


dmira- 


ood Milt, by Pompey Leonis In the chapter-houfe is a St. James; 
tracel Mell painted by EI Mado. In the ſacriſty are the portraits of 
ch pro- || the popes, though but indifferently painted. Here are alſo 
s, wil wenty-two large pictures of various ſaints, ſuffering martyrdom; 
edral of different maſters: they are in general well executed, though 
the en de ſubjects are diſagreeable. Here is alſo a coloured wax head 


olourel 
1nd the 


ther good pictures are two Madonas, a St. Sebaſtian, and a 
are ob. 


ead Chriſt with two apoſtles: the laſt appears to have been 


in tine Painted by Baſſano. The outſide” of this church is Gothic, 
move I aded with carvings in ſtone. 5 None of the other churches ate 
bein orthy of notice, except' that of St. Benedict, wherein are ſome 
-w, af the works in painting, ſculpture, and architecture, of Alon- 
d at uo Berruguete, who was born near this city, and died at Madrid 
eat cal All the modern travellers proclaim the fallen ſtate of this 
ribunlT"cc celebrated city. Mr. Twiſs fays, Valladolid is a very „fill, 
|, nor , and melancholy city. Twiſs's Tr. 1ꝶ1½7. 
re col And baron Dillon obſerves, That the once famous city of 
oro 2lladolid (excluſive of colleges, and ſome churches which 
en tin e good remains of Gothic architecture) now only exhibits 
Factures! e diſmal remains or its former grandeur ; and the palace, 
wool nere Philip the Second was born, has nothing but bare walls, 
here here bats and ſpiders quietly inhabit the manſions of the great 
nhabitd peror Charles, and his progeny the Philips. Dillon's Tr. 
{s, 28 N a 8 e | = 


by cu all, three quarters of a league in extent. It has very few in- 
on til bitants or manufactures, and its whole internal appearance 


atues of the duke and ducheſs of Lerma kneeling, in bronze 
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St. Paul, very finely formed by John Alfonſo Abrille. The 


OLMEDO, once a ſtrong city, is till incloſed by a thick 


nounces its decay. A few bricks are made in or near the 


of Olmedo. _ 


-_ 


town, and the inhabitants feed hogs and turkies. There a 
ſome vineyards in the * EN 'and a few kitchen gu. 


dens under the ancient walls. T'beſe conſtitute all the riche 


* ® \ 


0 SEGOVIA, an ancient, and once a very opulent city, is * 


ven leagues from Olmedo. The country round this city is the 


moſt barren, poor, and depopulated part of all Caitile. Fray 
Olmedo to Segovia we pals' through ſome towns, ſuch x 
Santa Maria de Nieva, and Giuſti, and perceive the turrets q 
the caſtle of Segovia and the ſteeple of the cathedral at a cond 


ſiderable diſtance. The traveller ſuffers much from impatieng 


before he arrives at. this city ; he has ſeveral circuits to make 
with many painful and tedious: efforts, before he has climb 
as ĩt were, up to the ſquare of Segqvia. As he approaches, l 
ſees to the right an old caſtle, built upon the ſummit of a ſie 
rock; and to the left, a valley watered by a little river, fron 
which it receives its verdure. His imagination is by turns © 
alted and delighted. He forgets the parched and barren coun 
try he has paſſed through, and of which he will find a cont 


nuation on leaving Segovia, becauſe. he is wholly intent on thf 


fine proſpects by which he is ſurrounded. + Let us. now ent 
this city, which formerly was famous on ſeveral accounts; a 


notwithſtanding its dirtineſs, and the ſmall number of its in 


bitants, is ſtill not unworthy the attention of the traveller. | 


principal edifices are the cathedral, and the caſtle of Alcaza, 
The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Mooriſh archi 
tecture. The inſide is very ſpacious, and of majeſtic fimplicity 


The windows are well diſpoſed, and the great altar has ben 


lately decorated with the fineſt Granadian marble. It is ton 


regretted that in this cathedral, as well as in moſt others g 
Spain, the choir is placed in the middle of the nave. The Al 


cCaxar or palace of Segovia, formerly the reſidence of the Goth 


kings, is a well preſerved edifice. Within theſe few years 
miltary ſchool has been eſtabliſhed in it, for young gentlewd 
intended for the artillery. Theit education in every paxticul 
does the greateſt honour to the perſon who preſides over ib t 
Count de Lacy, inſpector general of the departement. 

Mr. Barretti informs us, that no young gentleman is 
mitted into this college or military ſchool, who has not, ama 
others, the following qualificatibns: he muſt be bern 


'S entleman, publicly known to be ſuch; he muſt be of nol 


* — 
"of * * 
* #8. 


'# 


anguinity with Moriſcos not Jews ;. nor be related to.any 
.Chanic by father or mother: he muſt be able to read and wil 
he muſt have a good figure, and a good conſtitution :- he 
not be younger than twelve, nor older than fifteen, Bark 
Tr. iv. 251. AR | "oY 
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This is the caſtle ſo well deſcribed by Le Sage, in his Ad- 
entures of Gil Blas. 5 8 7 
The Alcazar was long uſed as a priſon, for the crews of the 
zarbary corſairs who fell into the hands of the Spaniards. It 
as impoſſible to ſee, without compaſſion, thoſe robuſt Moors, 
ondemned to a painful idleneſs, and devoting themſelves to 
lentary employments. They were however never treated 
ith rigour, and the court of Spain has reſtored them to their 
ountry ſince the Spaniſh monarch has formed connexions with 
e emperor. But nothing is more worthy the attention of cu- 
olity at Segovia, than the aqueduct which the ſingular ſitua- 
on of the city renders neceſſary. Segovia is built upon two 
ls, and the valley by which they are ſeparated; it deſides ex= 
nds conſiderably in every direction. This poſition made it 
ry difficult for a part of the citizens to be ſupplied with wa- 
r. The difficulty was removed, according to the learned, 

the reign of Frajan, by an aqueduct, which till this day is 
Ne of the moſt aſtoniſhing, and the beſt preſerved, of the Ro- 
jan works, It begins on a level with the rivulet it receives, 
d 1s, at firſt, ſupported by a ſingle line of arches three feet 
Nen; it runs by a gentle kr Fu to the ſummit of a hill on the 
her ſide of the city, and appears to become more elevated in 
oportion as the ground over which it is « ended declines. 
t its higheſt part it has the appearance a bridge boldly 
rown over a prodigious abyſs, It has two branches which 
rm an obtuſe angle, relatively to the city. It is at#this an- 
e that it becomes really awful. Two rows of arches riſe 
zeſtically one above the other, and the ſpectator feels ſome 
preſſion of fear in comparing their ſlender” baſe with their 
azing height. Its ſolidity, which. has braved upwards of 
teen centuries, ſeems inexplicable on cloſely obſerving the, 
pplicity of its conſtruction. It is compoſed of ſquare ſtones, . 
iced one upon another, without any exterior appearance of 
ment, though we cannot now be certain whether they were 
ly united without this aid, by being cut and placed with pe- 
lar art, or whether the cement has been deſtroyed by time. 
is with regret we ſee wretched houſes reared againſt the pil- 
of the arcades, ſeeking in theſe durable ruins a ſupport for 
r weakneſs; and, in return for this benefit, degrading a 
Woument which even time has reſpected; but theſe ſcarcely 
Nil to a third of the hight of the aqueduct, and ſerve, at. leaſt, 
| give an appearance of a greater projection to its awful maſs. Ti 
mall ill-built convent has been erected behind the angle * Wh 
ich forms the two branches. It is unneceſſary to obſerve, | 
t the houſes near which this beneficent aqueduct paſſes, lay 
nder contributions on paying a certain duty, and that it was 
he greateſt utility to the houſes, formerly much more nume- 


* 


O 2 rous 


rous than at preſent, in which the wools of 'Se egoria v were dl | | 
ed and dyed. The wools, however, have lo nothing of "thay OD 
goodneſs. Bour goanne's Tr. i. 31. N 
From tae preceding defcription of the aqueduct of Sex | 
11 by the chevalier de Bourgoanne, and that which follows by Mi 
14 Swinburne (vol. il. 244. ) an Accurate conception may be fun 
| ed of it: f 
An object which particularly attracts the eye in this city, i 
the aqueduct. It is perfectly well preſerved, and does not ſeen 
leaky in any part. From the firſt low arches, to the. reſerygy 
#1 in the town, its length is two thouſand four hundred Spal 
1 feet *; its greateſt height (in the Plaza del Azogucio at the 
9 foot of the Walls) is one > hundred and four: it is there compel 
ed of a double row of arches, built of large ſquare ſtones with 
out mortar, and over them a hollow wall of coarfer materia 
for the channel of the water, covered with large oblong flag 
Of the lower range of arcades, which are fifteen feet wide b 
ſixty-five high, there are forty-two. The upper arches are ai 
hundred * 5 nineteen in number; their height twenty-ſen 
Spaniſh feet, their breadth ſeventeen; the tranſverſal thickne 
or ** of the peers, eight feet, This aqueduct is not ol 
an admirable monument of antiquity, which has withſtood lf 
violence of ſo many Barbarians, and the inclemencies of ti 
ſeaſons during iſo many ages, but is alſo wonderfully beautilf 
and light in its deſign. Antiquaries have not agreed upon 
epocha of its erection; ſome attribute it to the time of IA 
jan, and others are willing, for the honour of their country 
give the credit to Hercules. The Romans were certainly 
builders-of it; but no inſcription remains ſufficiently legible; | 
lead to the knowledge of the preciſe period of their empirg | 
which it was conſtrücted. It is likely to remain in its preſel 
ſtate as long as Scgovis exilts ; for the ſituation of that ll 
on a dry rock, renders this ſupply a matter of indiſpenſible I 
ceſſity. 
The mint which is below the Alcazar, is à large build 
and the moſt ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. I 
machines for melting, ſtamping, and milling the coin, 
worked by water. Copper alone is coined here, and is brolf 
from the mine of Rio Tinto, - fourteen leagues diſtant fa 
Seville. The grand-maſter of the ordnance reſides at Sego 
which is the head eſtabliſhment of the Spaniſh artillery. 
This city is ſeated on a mountain between two hills, onl 
river, Atyada, thirty miles ſouth of Madrid. s It is ſurround 
with a ſtrong wall, flanked on all fides with towers and f 
ds The biſhop of Segovia is ſuffragan to the archbilh 
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dledo, ind enjoys a yearly revenue of twenty-four thouſand. 
Bourgoanne, in his account of the cathedral, has omitted to 
ention that, on the high altar of that church, a ſtatue of the 
irgin Mary is exhibited in maſſy ſilver. We ſhall finith our 

ſcription of Segovia with the following extract from Mr, 

winburne : The uneyenneſs of the crown of the hill gives a 

id look to this city. Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked and 

ty; the houſes wooden, and very wretched : nor do the in-“ 
abitants appear much the richer for their cloth manufactory. 

deed it is not in a very. flouriſhing condition; but what cloth 

ey make is fine. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 251. In 1785, the 

imber of looms here did not exceed 250. 85 3 

The naturaliſt will meet with many objects of curioſity in 

e environs of this city; obſerving its different ſpecies ot mar- 

e, granite, clays, and limeſtone. | 
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AVILA, a conſiderable city, ſeated on an eminence on the 
inks of the river Adaja, not far from the mountains of Pico, 
is fortihed both by nature and art, having a wail nine thou- 
d and ſeventy-five feet in circumference, adorned with 
enty· ſix lofty towers, and ten handſome gates. The houſes 
e in general well built, and many of them elegant. The 
wn is ornamented with nine ſquares, the ſame number of ma- 
aſteries, ſeven nunneries, two colleges, nine hoſpitals, and 
ghteen chapels. Here is alſo an eſtabliſhed donation of ten 
ouſand ducats per annum, for the maintenance of orphans and 
ers in diſtreſs. The biſhop has an annual revenue of twenty 
ouſand ducats. The univerſity here was founded in 1445, 
d confirmed by pope Gregory XIII. in 1538. Avila is about 
ty miles north-weſt of Madrid. 8 . 
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ST. ILDEFONSO, a royal palace, is built of brick, plaiſ- 
red and painted. In going from Segovia to this palace, ſays- 
r. Twiſs, which is only the diſtance of two leagues, we found 
e road very ſtony, and on each ſide we ſaw valt herds of deer, 
any hares, and very numerous covies of partridges, which live 
re in perfect ſecurity, ; 


And, undiſturb'd by guns, in quiet ſleep;“ ES. I 


— 


cauſe hunting and ſhooting in' Spain, except four leagues 
und Madrid, or round any of the royal ſeats, the game being 
ere reſerved for his majeſty alone. Twi/s's Tr. 86. 
[ ſhall leave Segovia and its environs, ſays Bourgoanne, and 
pnduct my reader to the caſtle of St. Ildefonſo. The high 
Puntains which command it are ſeen at a great diſtance, and 
arcely has the traveller quitted Segovia before he diſcovers the 
— 37 aste 


150 ee a 


caſtle itſelf, which the riſing or ſinking of the road, from tin 
to time, conceals or diſcovers. Appearances by no.meang ax 
nounce the reſidence of a great court. The country is barry 
and a few wretched hamlets, at ſmall diſtances; give no idea 
the enlivening preſence of the monarch. Nor would it be fi 
pected, that in that ſpacious and naked horizon, there were m 
nufactures of yarious kinds, ſuch as of paper, cloth, and glu 
or that the environs of St. Ndefonſo were decorated with ting 
Jets, cultivated fields, meadows, and-clumps of green oa 
nor, after having ſeen all theſe, is it poſſible to conceive th 
the reſult ſhould be ſo poor and diſmal. This muſt firſt be a 
tributed to the nature of the ſoil and the ſituation of that partd 
 « Caftite, ſurrounded by mountains, and Without roads, canals, g 
havigable rivers. But it muſt be more particularly aſcribedy 
the numerous herds of deer which live in peace in this diſt 
and never have their repoſe diſturbed by the royal huntſmd 
who paſs there about three months in the year, and appear mai 
diſpoſe to preſerve than to deſttoy them. The country, bo 
ever, becomes more beautiful as We approach St. IIdefonſo; 
number of rivulets meander through the freſh verdure, andi 
deer wander in herds in the coppices, or bound upon the hi 
in a ſecurity which could not be expected in thoſe timid animal 
the tops of a few handſome [houſes appear above the gig 
oaks; and the group, formed by the caſtle and 'the'adjoiny 
edifices, crowned by mountains, ſome naked, others coveret 
their ſummits with trees and ſhrubs, preſents à very pleali 
roſpect. At length we arrive at the gate fronting the w 
eſidence, which is feparated from it by a ſpacious court, ini 
nature of a glacis. The proofs of the predilection which Thy 
V. had for this place of royal reſidence, have ſurvived ti 
His remains are depoſited jn a chapel within the caſtle; a 1 
ſoleum which has ſomething awful in its ſimplicity. . 
There is nothing magnificent in the palace, particularhi 
its exterior appearance. The front on the ſide of the gardal 
of the Corinthian order, and not deſtitute of elegance. i 
are the King's apartments, which look upon a parterre ſurroum 
With vaſes and marble ſtatues, and'a caſcade which, for the 
neſs of its decorations, may be compared with the fineſt d 
kind, The purity and clearneſs of the water is indeed incl 
parable, Philip V. could not, in this reſpect, be better ſerve 
nature. From the mountains which ſhade the palace, del 
ſeveral rivulets, which ſupply the reſervoirs. "Theſe Waäten 
ſwer the double purpoſe of ſupplying. numerous fountains, 
of diffuſing life and verdure through the magnificent gad 
the ſight of which alone is a ſufficient reeompence for aol 
into $ pain. They are on the inſide a league in cireumfen 
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m tin of view. The principal alleys anſwer to different ſummits of 
ans wal neighbouring mountains; and one in particular produces the 
barn moſt agreeable effect. It is terminated at one end by the grand 
idea front of the palace. From this point are ſeen, at one view, five 
t be fi fountains, ornamented with elegant groups, riſing into an am- 
ere mi phicheatre, above which appear the ſummits of loſty mountains. 
id ao hc moſt elevated of theſe groups is that of Andromeda faſten. 
th ring cd to a rock. When ſeen at a little diſtance it is perhaps de- 
n oat {ctive, becauſe the rock appears too diminutive by the ſide of 
tive m the monſter. which threatens Andromeda; and of Perſeus, by. 
ſt be a whom it is attacked ; but the whole contributes to the beauty 
it pan of the view. The moſt remarkable of the five groups is that of 
anals, Neptune. Genius preſided at the compoſition and in the choice 
eribel of the ſituation; the deity of the ocean appears erect, ſur- 
3 diſti g rounded by his marine court. His attitude, his threatening 
Wnt countenance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce 
chat he bas juſt: impoſed ſilence on the mutinous waves; and 
the calm which+reigns in the baſon, defended from every wind 
by the triple wall of verdure, by which it is ſurrounded, ſeem to 
indicate that-he has not iſſued his commands in vain. There are 
other ſountains worthy of the attention of the curious; ſuch as 
that of Latona, where the limpid ſheaves, ſome. perpendicularly, 
and others in every direction, fall from the hoarſe throats of the 
Lycian peaſants, half transformed into frogs, and ſpouting them 
forth in ſuch-abundance, that the ſtatue of the goddeſs diſappears : 
under the wide mantle of liquid cryſtal; that alſo of Diana in = 
the bath, ſurrounded by her nymphs; in the twinkling of an 
eye all the chaſte court is hidden beneath the waters; the ſpec- 

tator imagines he hears the whiſtling of aquatic birds, and the 

roaring of lions from the place whence this momentary deluge 

eſcapes by a hundred canals. The fountain of Fame is formed 

dy a ſingle jet-d'eau, which riſes a hundred and thirty feet, x- 1 
hibiting to the diſtance of ſeveral leagues round the triumph of 4 
art over nature, and falls in a gentle ſhower; upon the gazing vn 
ſpectators, There are ſome ſituations in the gardens of St. II- —_ 
defonſo, whence the eye takes in the whole of the greater part 

of theſe fountains, and where the ear is delighted with the har- 

mony of their murmurs. The traveller who wiſhes to charm 

all his ſenſes at once, muſt take his ſtation on the high flat 

ground in the front of the king's apartment. In the thick part 

of the foliage are contrived two large arbours, from the top of 

which are ſeen twenty oryſtal columns riſing into the air to the 

| eight of the: ſurrounding trees, mixing their reſplendent white- 

els with the:werdure of the foliage, Perm N confuſed noiſe 
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o the ruſtling af the branches, and refreſhing and embalming 
experience no pleaſing ſen- 
4 ſations, 


che air: if the traveller ſhouts here 
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ſations, let him return home; he is utterly incapable of 'feelins narb 
the beauties of either art or nature. ' eue E light! 
The fountains of Fame and the Fruit Baſket are alſo ex. WMchar: 
tremely curious. Twenty- ſeven, in the whole, 'embelliſh theſ of 85 
- fine gardens: the baſons are of white marble; and the ſtatues, It arr 
which are all excellent, are of lead bronaed and gilt. Here we of O. 
two noble caſcades of ten falls each. Theſe gardens are alſo or. Hof th 
namented with ſixty- one very fine marble ſtatues as large as the . vat 
life, with twenty- eight marble vaſes, and with twenty * vaſes north 
gilt. For the diverſion of che younger branches of the rojal worn 
family, here is a mall of five hundred and eighty paces in et: 
length. Not far from this is a large labyrintn. id! 
| We muſt not quit theſe magnificent gardens without ſtop. our 
; ping at a place which appears to promiſe much, but produces o the 
not any very great effect. This is the ſquare of the eight alley, Wl w 
| Plaga de las ocho callet. In the centre is the group of Pandom erfe⸗ 
the only one which is of whitened ſtone, all the others are of WW y!c ; 
white marble or lead painted of a bronze colour Eight alley ork 
anſwer to this centre, and each is: terminated dy a fountain, hat 
Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the alleys; and xcep 
each has an altar under a portico of white marble by the ſide of Ne 
a baſon ſacred to ſome god or (goddeſs. - Theſe eight altas WWclpe: 
Placed at equal diſtances and decorated, among other jets· d ea ¶NMreat 
have two which riſe in the form of tapers on each ſide of thei Nx poſ 
adivinities. It is ſingular that the caſtle and gardens of St. Ilde- nd ſe 
fonſo ſhould have coſt about forty-five. millions of piaſtres, pre- ry t 
ciſely the ſum in which Philip died indebted. This enormous Hhrice 
expence will appear credible when it is known that the ſitu ive c 
tion of the royal palace was, at the beginning of this century Te 
the ſloping top of a pile of rocks; that it was neceſſary to dg i fter 
and hew out the ſtones, and in ſeveral places to level the rock; Preca 
to cut out of its ſides a paſſage for a hundred different canals, u ffect 
carry vegetative earth to every place in which it was intendel e ſu 
to ſubſtitute cultivation for ſterility, and to work a: mine e 1: 
clear a paſſage to the roots of the numerous: trees which . ooln, 
there planted. All theſe efforts were crowned with ſucceß. n b 
the orchards, kicchen gardens, and parterres, there are but fen eigh. 
flowers, eſpaliers, or plants, which do not thrive; but the tree the 
naturally of a lofty growth, and which conſequently muſt ſtri i 2 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the inſufficien eps 
of art when it attempts to ſtruggle againſt nature. Many d s le 
them languiſh with withered trunks, and with difficulty keep at. 
in their almoſt naked branches. Every year it is neceſſar ont 
call in the aid of gunpowder-to make new beds for thoſe whiaiF-'s 
are to ſupply their place; and none of them are covered will rrie 
that tufted foliage which belongs only to thoſe: that grow in ne. 
natural ſoil, In a word, there are in the groves of St. IIdefond It 


malle 


celine WW:narble ſtatues, baſons, caſeades, limpid waters, verdure, and de- 
1 lightful proſpects; every thing but that which would be moro 
o ex. charming than all. the reſt, thick cluſtering ſhades. The court 
| theſ of Spain comes hither annually during the heat of the dog-days. 
atues, lt arrives towards the end of July, and returns at the beginning 
re ut of October. The ſituation of St. Ildefonſo, upon the declivity 
fo or- of the mountains which ſeparate the two Caſtiles, and fronting 
as the WW: vaſt plain where there is no obſtacle to the paſſage of the 
n vaſes Worth wind, renders this abode delightful 'in ſummer. The 
mornings and evenings of the hotteſt days are agreeably cool. 
et as this palace is upwards of twenty leagues from Madrid, 
and half of the road which leads to it croſſes the broad tops of 
ountains, extremely ſteep in many places, it is moſt agreeable 
o the lovers of ſolitude and the chaſe. Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 67. 
With this account, that given by Mr. Swinburne does not. 
perfectly accord: he ſays, the gardens are in the forma] French 
Iyle; the trees are. poor ftarved limes; the palace is patch- 
ork, and no part of the architecture agreeable ; but he admits 
hat the water-works ſurpaſs all thoſe he ever ſaw; not even 
xcepting the fineſt at Verſailles. E ER ) 


eſpecting the.climate of St. Ildefonſo. Bourgoanne beſtows 
reat commendations on it; but Swinburne ſays, its ſituation 
xpoſes it to ſuch ſudden and frequent changes of temperature 
t. IIde- nd ſeaſons, in the courſe of a few hours, that it is often neceſ- 
es, pre- ry to ſhift from cloth to filk, and from ſilk to cloth, twice or 
ormous hrice a day; and that theſe tranſitions are ſometimes produc- 
e ſitus · ¶ ive of colics, and diſorders of a ſerious nature 
century, To this effect baron Dillon aſſerts, that the night air, even 
y to dz ter the hotteſt ſummer's day, is fo. piercing, that it makes 


— 


2 


e rock; Nrecaution neceſſary to guard againſt its ſudden and pernicious 
anals, u ects: in other reſpects, nothing can be more reviving, during 


ntendel de ſummer heats, than the ſhade of theſe gardens, invigorating 
mine e languid courtier, whoſe ſpirits are further revived by the 
olneſs of the groves, added to the moſt limpid water that eyes 
n behold, in fome places flying up into the air to an immenſe 


the rays of the ſun, ſeem like ſo many ſheets of liquid ſilver, 
| a moſt amazing brightneſs. As the cold air of this place 


left Aranjuez, while his ſubjects are dying at Madrid with 


Fionſo, carnations and roſes then adorn the parterres ; Septem- 
reis the ſeaſon for ſtrawhetries, raſpberries, currants, and bar- 


ne, Dillon's Tr. 109. 1 185 | Yo 
Il bas been obſerved that the court continues at Tidefonſo 
| | | from 


r — 22 r ö 


Neither do theſe two reſpectable travellers agree in opinion 


eight, in others rolling down in torrents; which, when catched 


eps every thing back, the king finds a new ſpring after he 


at, The earlieſt fruits are but juſt ripe in Auguſt at St. II- 


Iles; and ſnow lies on the mountains till the beginning of 
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Di ©: ST + M.7 - 
from the latter end of July till the beginning of October ( 


from the 21ſt of July till The beginning of October) from the pre 
gth of October till the roth of mber it kept at the Kſcu. thi 
rial ; then at Madrid till the 3th of January; from which time ex 
they are at the Pardo till the Holy Week, which is ſpent an. 
Madrid, and the remainder at Aranjuez. 
The deſt ſtatues in the garden are, | ſio 
The Four Elements; Juno, Neptune, Saturn, and a Nyinl ea 
Four alle mg figures, repreſenting Paſtoral, Lyrie, Hetoig| roc 
and Satiric ter 
Four "Sdn nd two Satyrs; a Cleopatra z two Lions the 
the Four Seaſons ; ; the Four Quarters of the World; Apo tin 
and the Nine Muſes; Four Huntreſſes. In 
Four groups of Cephalus and Procris; Endymion and Diana coj 
Ze phyrus and Flora; and Bacchus and Ariadne. In 
2 Daphne, Mercury, Pandora, Ceres, Bacehus, Ahn. bar 
Janta, Lucretia, Faith, Glory, Munificencte. we 
The lower gallery of the palace is ornamented with man ef 
fine ſtatues, buſts, and bas-reliefs. The beſt are, a group d wil 
Caftor — Pollux ſacrificing: one of them has his left am for 
over the ſhoulder of his brother, and with his right pours ſome! of 
out of a patora on an altar, where the other twin is light; ret 

ing a torch with his right, while he brandiſhes another with en 
left hand: this is a noble piece of antiquity. A Venus knee 
ing on a tortoiſe, and anointing her head with a phial. w—_— the 
ment. Seneca ſeated. Mercury with a boy. Alexander d de: 
and another of Antinous, Cleopatra, and a un. All the rf fro 
of the mane he have their ceilings painted in freſco, and decommf = 
with large looking-glaſſes ws. in the bourbood. I do. 
Aoors are all of conquered marble, and the tables of the fin MT 
marbles of various forts. The windows, which ene are 
from the ceiling to the To conſiſt of "ge n of glaks, | a 
in gilt lead. | im: 
Here are many — paintings 3 among which are, E wh 
tia, a ſmall head by Guido; a molt pathetic countenance" Yo 
Ann teaching the Vie gin Mary to read; a charming — = the 
Murilla, er: Amy true, Fro 2 'A Magdalen' s head. 
M. Angelo; and a Flemiſh family by Rubens, in which 1 le 
ſtrongeſt expreſſion is preferved. There is alſo a pictures = >; 
Pouſſin, but it is placed too high to be diſtinctly ſeen: * 
heads dy Mengs, a ſmall painting by Amiconi, in which wy tho 
beautifu — of rather too faint a white, hold the * one 
winding-ſheet unfolded ; the portraits of the prince of Cal ©": 
and M. de Turenne, upon the fame canvas, b Vandyck 8 int 
ſeveral other pieces of a ſmaller ſize, to be ſeen in the d d 
cabinet. There are alſo a conſiderable number in the a 1 


ments of the prince and princeſs of Aſturias. Among o 
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are three of larger dimenſions in their dining- room, which re- 
pteſent the three principal periods of the life of Job. In that of 
the Infanta Maria Joſepha is a Roman Charity, ſo ſtriking as to 
excite univerſal admiration; the colouring is highly finiſhed, 
and there is a propriety in the heads which demands reſpect. 
At the diſtance of a quarter of a league from this royal man- 
ſion, runs a little river (the Ereſma). The banks have, on 
each ſide, a cauſeway. It is incloſed between two piles of 
rocks, grouped in the moſt romantic manner. Its limpid wa- 
ters ſometimes run tumultuouſly over leſſer rocks in the bed of 
the river, or precipitate themſelves by natural cafcades, ſome- 
times forming ſmall baſons, which ſerve as aſylums to the trout. 
In ſome places, this river is ſeparated by little meanders, from 
coppices of green oak, with which that part of Spain abounds. 
In others, tufted ſhrubs are ſeen upon the tops of the rocks, or 
bang waving from their ſides. Should any one find himſelf 
wearied with the dull magnificence which reigns in the palaces 
of kings, let him repair to the banks of the Ereſma; where he 
will find one of the fineſt Engliſh gardens which nature ever 
formed, He will not regret thoſe at the diſtance of a quarter 
of a league, in which art has diſplayed fuch luxury. He will 
return more ſatished with himſelf, and leſs deſirous of the falſe 
enjoyment which pomp procures at ſuch an enormous price. 
The court of Spain goes once a year to alarm the Naiades of 
the Ereſma, by the — of a general deer-hunting. The ren- 
dezyous is upon the banks of this little river, — a league 


rival of the court, a number of peaſants are ſent to the neigh- 
bouring woods and hills to drive before them the deer, with 
which the country plentifully abounds. The preſcribed limits 


{mall herds on all ſides, ſeemingly perceiving 'the danger into 
which they are driven; after which they face about and endea- 
Your to brave the running fire of the muſquetry that threatans 
them in the rear; but obeying the impulſes of fear, and failing 
in their attempt, they paſs in cloſer herds through the fatal de- 
file, where the king, and the other princes, placed in ambuſcade, 
wait their arrival. Their agility now becomes their laſt re- 
lource, and faves the greater number; Out of three or four 
thouſand, and ſometimes more, which thus paſs in review, about 


away with them the mortal wound, and fly to conceal their agony 


and arranged upon the field of battle. Theſe are numbered with 
a cruel ſatisfaction, for which a philoſopher would reproach 


court 


from the caſtle of St. Ildefonſo. Some days previous to the ar- 


are by degrees narrowed, till the time fixed for rouſing the 
game. The ſport then becomes excellent: the deer run in 


one hundred fall. Some remain dead upon the ſpot, others carry 


in the thickets, Their bodies, whilſt yet in palpitation, are brought 


himſelf, but which it is pardonable in hunters. The whole. 


\ 
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court, the ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters, uſually take patt 
in this amuſement, which is repeated towards the end of every | 
viſit to the Eſcurial. 

There is another place to which, during the viſit to St. Ilde. 
bond the catholie king goes once to carry thither the noiſe and 
terror which accompany the chaſe, I mean the environs of 
Paular, a monaſtery of Catthuſians, at the foot and on the other 
ſide of the enormous mountains which command the caſtle, 
rok the reſt of the year it is the aſylum of peace and 

lence. 


' SIGUENZA, formerly SEGUNTIA, an ancient city, on the 15 
bande of the river Xeranes. It is well fortified, has a good J 
eaſtle, and is ſurrounded with walls. The moſt conſiderable of 
ſtructure i in it is the cathedral, though it has an univerſity, fe. 
veral fine fountains, and other public edißces. It is the ſee of a F 
biſhop, ſuffragan to Toledo, who has an annual income of forty 155 
thouſand ducats. It is about REFERS miles HERON of of i 
Madrid. BN 
CALAHORRA, an ancient © ey on the river Ebro: it is *, 
alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Burgos, 
with a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats per annum. This þ 
place i is famous for the ſiege held out againſt Africanus, Pom- Ste; 
pey's en, till dhe citizens were ; obliged to feed 1 | 
other. | 8 
OSM A, a tmall ey on the Doo and an nepiſcepad ſee, wit 5 
= yearly revenue of ſixteen thouſand ducats. Here is an uni- 
verſity. It was a conſiderable place in the time of the Romans, A 
but Pompey deſtroyed it. The ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. Thi caſt 
np is ſeventy-two miles north of Madrid. "mp 


SORIA, a town where the eme Numaitia Good; . 
ruins of which are ſtill viſible. Wy 


PEDRAEN DE LA SIERRA, a town, with a its 62 
ed on the river Duraton. It was the birth- place of the empe- 
'ror Trajan. Francis, dauphin of France, and Henry his bro- 
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ther, children to Francis I. were confined here for four years. | IN. 
N 

ARANDA DE DUERO, a large handſome town, ſeated ol Carp 
that river. the 1 
pita! 
LONGRONNO, a fortified town on the Ebro, ſituated ach. 

2 large pleaſant vale. It has a court of inquiſition. The * bh " 

| vio! 1d; 
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virons conſiſt of vineyards; cornrfields, gardens, and woods of 
olive, fig » mulberry, and other fruit-trees. (7M 


MEDINA CELI, the capital of a duchy, to which belong 
eighty other villages. 45 


LERMA, a ſmall town on the river Arlanza, with a palace 
belonging to the duke of Lerma. 


| ROA, a ſmall town, feated in a large abi near the river 
Duero, having a caſtle belonging to the count of Siruela. 


1 the 
good BRIVIESCA, a pretty large town belonging to the houſe 
rable of Velaſca, n a convent of e and a college. 


AREVALA. a town at the conftux of the rivers Andaja 
and Arabarilip. It is ſurnamed the Noble, from the number 
ſt of of diſtinguiſhed families it has given birth to. 


MIANDRA DE EBRO, a ſmall town, oats a 1 on a 


it 18 mountain. 


Irgos, 
This ALMAZON, a fall town, where a ſuppoſed head of st. 
Pom. BW Stephen. is worſhipped. 


ST. PEDRO D'AREONZA, a ſmall town, aki a con- 


e with culous ! image in it. 


caſtle, belonging to the family of Cs 290 on whom it con- 
fers the title of marquis. 


ene, Tr: KINGDOM or NEW CASTILE. 


years. JN the time of the Romans, this territory was part of H. H pa- 


nia Tarraconenſis, and contained the territories of the ancient 
ated d Carpitani, Oretani, Vaccei, and other leſſer tribes; and is now 
the moſt opulent kingdom or territory in Spain: it is the ca- 

I bital, and the feat of monarchy. On the north it is divided by 
ated u chain of mountains from Old Caſtile ; other ridges ſeparate 
The en- it eaſtward from Arragon and Valencia; on the ſouth from 
- [Andaluſia ; ; and on the weſt from Eſtremadura: on the — 

ea 


vent which is much reſorted to, on account of a er mira- | 


' AQUILAR DEL CAMPO, a ſmall town with 90 old | 
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fruit, and herbs. Here are alſo cattle in great abundance, and 


united: but the laſt and permanent union of the kingdoms of 


lers at one hundred and fifty thouſand ; but in this reſpect two 


eaſt, it is alſo bounded in part by Murcia. It is about two 
hundred miles in length, and one hundred and nt in breadth, 
The air nere, though very hot in ſummer, is healthy, and the 


ſoil - fertile; producing abundance of grain, wing paſture, } 


vaſt quantities of wild and tame fowl. The principal rivers of 
this province are the Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadalquivir. 
The two firſt paſs through it from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, | 
and greatly improve its natural fertility. The other large ri- 
vers in this territory are the Xucar, which flows through Va- | 
lencia into the Mediterranean; and the Xamara, which riſes 
in a mountain of Atienca, and is received by the Tagus. Both 
the Caſtiles are ſuppoſed to have derived their name from the 
ancient Caſtellani ; and theſe from the number of caſtles which 


were formerly in the country, 

New Caſtile was governed by earls ; the laſt of whom, named 
Garcias, dying without iſſue in 1029, bequeathed his dominions'] 
to his ſiſter Nugua, wife of Sancho the Great, king of Navarre, 


who raiſed this province to a kingdom. Ferdinand, king of 
Leon, ſucceeded to it in 1217, in whom both kingdoms were 


Caſtile and Leon, was by the marriage of Ferdinand, prince! 
of Arragon, with Iſabella heireſs of Caſtile, * 2.3 


The principal places in this province are, 


MADRID, the capital not only of New Caſtile, but of the 
whole monarchy of Spain, ſurrounded with mountains, on the 
banks of the little river Manzanares, and the principal reſ- 
dence of the court, though it was never honoured with the ap- 
pellation of city, It is ſeated in the center of a ſandy plain, 
and is ſuppoſed to be about nine miles in circumference. The 
number of inhabitants it contains is eſtimated by ſeveral travel- 


modern travellers differ materially in their calculation. Mr, 
Twiſs, who reſided here in 177%, magnifjes the population o 
this city to three hundred thouſand inhabitants; the chevalie 
de Bourgoanne, who left Madrid about the year 1786, mode. 
rately eſtimates the inhabitants at the number of one hundret 
and forty thouſand,  _ | 2" 
Madrid was long an obſcure town, appertaining to the arch: 
biſhops of Toledo; but, while many flouriſhing and illuſtriow 
Cities, enjoying every advantage of ſituation, have ſunk ine 
deſerted villages, this town, built in a ſterile and ungratef 
ſoil, has become one of the fineſt cities in- Europe. 1 
On approaching Madrid, nothing announces to the travel 


that he is near the capital of the Spaniſh monarchy. The bes 
wi 


within two leagues of that city, are equally dirty, and deſtitute 
of all conveniences, with thoſe in every other part of the king- 
dom. The foil appears barren, and without either tree or 
erdure. 1 8 | "I Ch x4 | 0 
i Baron Dillon's obſervations on the environs of this city arg 
too pertinent to be omitted here. Nothing can be more bleak 
and diſmal, ſays the baron, than the general aſpect of the coun 
try roynd the feat of its monarch ; with a great want of trees, 
to which the Caſtilians have fuch a diſlike, from a, falſe notion 
tzat they increaſe the number of birds to eat up their corn; 
as if this reaſon would not hold good in other countries, where 
ſhade is not ſo neceſlary as it is in Caſtile, to ſupport the moiſ- 
ture of the ſoil ; or that it was ever an objeCtion in Valencia, 
a kingdom ſo fertile and wooded. The C:lilians do not re- 
lect that the ſeeds of plants, and leaves of trees, afford nurture 
for inſets and birds, and prevent them from deſtroying the 
grain, as they do in Caſtile, for want of other food: beſides 
the advantage of ſcreening the earth in hot weather, and pre- 
ſerving a due moiſture after dews and rain; for, without their 
aid, the ſcorching beams of the ſun parch up the earth, and ren- 
der it unfruitful: the little Which comes up is therefore de- 
oured by birds, in a climate where nature ſeems to have de- 
ſigned it ſhould be otherwiſe; for the climate of Madrid is not 
n itlelf averſe to the propagation of trees, as may be ſeen. by 
be public walks, and modern plantations and improvements. 
Wl he old hiſtorians ſpeak. particularly of the woods, and of their 
Wdvantageous ſituation for foreſt beaſts ; as appears by a little 
ook, written by king Alfonſo, called Libro de Monter va del 
Ney Don Alfonſo, in which that monarch extols the country 
ear Madrid, for its ſhady ſituation, and extenſive woods, well 
dapted for hunting the ſtag, wild boar, and bears. Dillon's 
r. 72. : 5 = 
On arriving at the banks of the Manzanares, a ſuperb but 
cellary bridge, though it has been ridiculed by the queſtion, 
here's the river? notifies the vicinity of the royal reſidence. 
bis bridge conſiſts of nine arches, and is ſix hundred and 
nety feet in length, and thirty-two in breadth ; but it nar- 
ws towards the center, It is built of cut ſtone, and has a 
rapet breaſt high. The gate of the city which leads to it is 
led the Gate of Segovia, from which the bridge has taken 
name, | g : 
The liitle river Manzanares runs at ſome diſtance, under 
heights upon which Madrid is ſituated. It is almoſt ſhal- 
enough for carriages to ford over. It has, however, two 
at bridges, that of the Segovia juſt mentioned, and the bridge 
Toledo, The latter, built by Philip II. who was fond of 
antation, is fo diſproportioned to the breadth of the FROG 
; A i | at 
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that it was pleaſantly ſaid by a foreigner, That fine bridge any | 
wanted a river An obſervation conveying the ſame idea as the 
queſtion we have mentioned. In paſting through Spain, many 
others are met with, upon which the fame obſervation mipht | 
be made; but the reaſon is thus explained by M. Silhouette, 
who had travelled in Spain, and having, as well as many otherz 
been ſurpriſed at the apparent diſproportion between the bridge 
and the river, earneſtly ſought to diſcover the cauſe. | Spain l 
interſected, in almoſt every direction, by long chains of moun- 
tains, whoſe ſummits, notwithſtanding the heat of the climate, 
are frequently covered with ſnow. , The little rivers and riyu- 
lets which deſcend from their ſides, have uſually but. & ſmall 
ſtream of water, © becauſe droughts are frequent in the pro- 
vinces through which they run ; but when abundant rains, or the 
melting of the ſnow, increaſe their little ſtreams, the beds of 
te rivers are the more extended on account of their not being} 
deep, and of their carrying with them a great quantity of ſand; 
and according to theſe circumſtances, though not common, the 
dimenſions of the bridges were calculated. They are folidy 
© conſtrued, on account of the ſudden riſings of the river ; and 
their apparently diſproportionate length is to ebviate the incon- 
venience which might ariſe . from an overflowing. 16 
Whole ages and nations muſt not be accuſed of ignoranet 
and ſtupidity, becauſe we cannot immediately diſcover-the res 
fon for certain cuſtoms and practices. How many things, f 
diculous at firft ſight, appear highly reaſonable, after a proper 
examination! 557 rey 
Almoſt all the ſtreets of Madrid are ſtraight, wide, clean 
and well paved. The largeſt and moſt frequented are, tit 
| ſtreet of Alcala, that of Atocha, that of Toledo, and the Cali 
grande; or great ſtreet. © Madrid has alſo ſeveral ſquares, whid 
in general are not very regular. The principal are thoſe 
San Joachim, Sol, Laſganitas, San Domingo, La Cevada, a 
the Plaza Mayor. The latter eſpecially deſerves notice for 
| ſpaciouſneſs and regularity, and the elegant and lofty houles| 
contains. It is fifreen hundred and thirty-ſix feet in eite 
The houſes, of which there are one hundred and thirty. ſiu A 
of five ſtories, ornamented with balconies ; the firſt of whil 
ſupported by pillars, form a piazza round the ſquare, wer 
inhabitants may walk under cover. The ſtreets and ſquars! 
Madrid, except the Plaza Mayor, are ornamented with foil 
tains in a very ill taſte. Thoſe moſt to be diſtinguiſhed in 
articular are, the fountain of the ſmall irregular ſquare an 
laza di Antonio Martin, and that of the. ſquare named Full 
del Sol. The others are not more magnificent, though! 
ridiculous. The water of all theſe fountains is excellent 
the air of Madrid, though the weather is variable and unce 
WIS 85 — | ext 
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on euremely pure. It was this purity of the air, and excellent qua- 
; the y of the water, which induced Philip II. and his ſueceſſors, to 
nany x their reſidence in this city. e WW 2 

night As ſome of the late travellers who have publiſhed their ac- 
xette, WW ounts of this city, do not perfectly accord in ſome particulars, 
thers, e ſhall adopt their own reſpective relations ; Bourgoanne 
ridge Ways, The city of Madrid contains fifteen gates, eighteen pa- 
All 15 hes, thirty-five convents of monks, and thirty-one of nuns; 
noun- hirty- nine colleges, hoſpitals, or houſes of charity; ſeven 
imate, houſand three hundred and ninety-eight dwelling-houſes, and 
 rivu- bout one hundred and forty thouſand inhabitants. Bourgo- 
mal ns Tr. ii. 317. „ 

e pro- Such is Bourgoanne'e account, in which he ſeems to have 
or the orgotten the churches. Mr. Twils inforins us, that Madrid 
zeds of ontains about one hundred and forty churches : the number of 
t being Woaches is ſaid to be between four and five thouſand, This 
f (ſand; WWMown, which the natives call Willa, is environed by mountains, 
on, the WWMWovered with ſnow during the greateſt part of the year, and 

- ſolidy Was no fortifications, ditches, nor even walls, though there are 
er; u ates; among which the only remarkable one is that of Alcala. 


Chere are thirty public fountains in it, though the water js not 


incon- | 
Hf <qual goodneſs ; fo that here are many carriers, who ſell the 


rNOrands 


eſt water, which they put into earthen vaſes, carried on the 
the tea acks of aſſes. Moft of the houſes are of brick, and the win- 
ings, Moss are guarded by lattices, which are not ſo punctually kept 
a propel ut as they were formerly, as jealouſy is no longer a diſtin- 


uiſhing characteriſtic of a Spaniard, Twiſs's Tr. 175. 

Barretti ſhall next be called in, that a perfect account may 
2 colleAed from the joint endeavours of theſe ⁊ oyageurs par 
rre. Barretti, who is an Italian, and probably a Roman ca- 
olic, ſays, The proportion of towns conſidered, there are no 
here, except at Rome, ſo many monuments of Chriſtian 


le, clea 
are, tit 
the Call 
res, Which 
> thoſe d 
>Vaday al 


houles ries, forty convents, thirty nunneries, ten colleges or ſemi- 
in ein ries for the education of the youth of both ſexes, and ſeven- 
rty- (1x; en hoſpitals. That this metropolis might be very religious, 
of whil ough the number of ſuch edifices was ſmaller, I will readily 


| e. I will even take it for granted, that many of them were 
| quae ed by the hand of ſuperſtition, which is one of the moſt 
with foul mon reproaches that proteſtants, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ſhed in lviniſt communion, make to the Roman catholics. But, 


quatre Ci lle t ey find fault with an unneceſſary multiplicity of places 

med Pu wort. ip among us, let them recollect, that out of the man 
though red edifices to be ſeen in this town, that ſame hand of ſuper- 

cellent 3 ien has deſtined five hoſpitals to the relief of as many fo- 


3. 


\ 


} 


W-ty as at Madrid. Beſides twelve parochial, we find here 
ice for ore than a hundred churches, many public chapels and ora- 


En nations; that is, the Italian, F — Portugueſe, Flemiſh, 
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and Iriſh; under which laſt denomination, Engliſh and Seal 
are included. Surely the Spaniards are entitled to ſome depry 
of reſpect from all, whether Calviniſts or not, on account 9 


that extenſive benevolence, which made them erect aſylums þ 1 
ſtrangers, diſtreſſed by poverty, and afflicted by dead BY urn 
haps policy, as well as ſuperſtition, contributed a ſhare town bam 
the building of theſe five hoſpitals. But in what country ust 
we find the actions of men entirely defecated from hum lay 
weakneſs, and human vices? Barretti*s Tr. ii. 300. bs p. 
Madrid has a good appearance, when approached from .. 
ſide of the Eſcurial. After paſſing the Manzanares, the travellsWWnd 
proceeds along a part of the fine road, planted with trees, wid ack 
leads from the capital to Pardo, a royal manſion where the cou uec 
reſides from the 7th of January to the holy week. There Mubſt 
nothing remarkable in this edifice. The road runs for o ieur 
time along the banks of the Manzanares, and on the oppoliniWhe/c 
ſide appears an ancient country reſidence of the kings of Spi nim 
around which the large trees cover, to a certain degree, f 1 
nakedneſs of the horizon. This is the Caſa del campo, Wia be 
the laſt kings of the houſe of Auſtria very much frequented, by pa 
which has been negleCted by thoſe of & family of Bourb nd 
The gate of St. Vincent, by which we enter, is new and t cce 
rably elegant. We afterwards painfully aſcend to the pa me 
which ſtanding alone upon an eminence, without either tern er 
park, or garden, has rather the appearance of a citadel than I om 
of a place of reſidence for one of the moſt powerful mona de 
in the world. But this firſt impreſſion is diſſipated as we he 
proach, and when we have entered the edifice. Its form s; 
moſt ſquare, and there is a ſpacious court in the middle, at ore 
which are large piazzas. The apartments and offices of the e ec 
Cipal perſons of the court are upon the ground floor, which d a 
wholly occupy. A fine marble ſtair-caſe, the aſcent of wii be 
perhaps too gentle, leads to the firſt ſtory. The ſides of the aide 
caſe are decorated with the richeſt ſculpture and architectute ere 
We afterwards paſs on to the king's apartments, which ich 
of the moſt magnificient dimenſions. The hall, in which e tv 
throne is placed, and which is called ſalion de los reynos m em 
admired even by thoſe who have ſeen the gallery of Verf bre. 
The different dreſſes of the vaſt Spaniſh monarchy are paß g 
in freſco upon the ceiling by a Venetian named Tiepol6 rk 
ſpecies of decoration which can only have place in {ut 
palace of the ſovereigns of Spain. Fine vaſes, little fa . 
and antique buſts, are diſtributed upon all the tables. ols, 
reſt of the ornaments are of Spaniſh production. The gal 10 
perhaps the largeſt in Europe, were manufactured at St. e 
tonſo, as well as what is called the Bohemian glaſs of the N U 
{ 


dow. Ihe tapeſtry of which the figures were copied from 
| — paint 
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tate them ſo well. 
| = chamber leading from the apartment in which the throne 
P 


rias; is too much filled with the admirable paintings crowdel 


and colouring which Titian alone knew how to give. Tm 


next apartment contains a few by Luco Giordano; amony 


| preſents the forge of Vulcan, the other a Spaniſh general, vw 


though not leſs profound. The Saviour of the world nth 


ſorrows, but from heaven; and the ſofter, but not more . 
ſecting affliction of the Magdalen, who preſerves all her charm 
in the midſt of the general grief ſhe participates. ' The colour! 
of the dead body has been often criticiſed. This Christ, fail 
they, ſcems to be ef lone. Some foreigners have adopted the 
critici{za z but the beſt judges exclaim with tranſport in com- 
mendation of the truth of the colouring : Surely, fay they, thi 
painter muſi have ſeen many dead bodies, to have been able to in. 
To attempt to enumerate all the pictures in the palace d 
Madrid would be an endleſs taſk ; an account of the principi 
ones alone would fill a volume: but the works of Mengs, hard. 
ly known except in Spain and at Rome, merited an exception, 
$ 


aced, to the reſidence. of the prince and princeſs of Aſtu- 


into it. Among the twelve capital pictures of Titian, is! 
Venus bhindfolding the eyes of Love; Venus at her toilette 
whoſe image is half reſlected in the glaſs; a Siſyphus ; a Pro- 
metheuy ; a painting of Adam and Eve, which has for its com- 
panion the copy which Rubens did not difdain to make from iti 
and ſeveral heads, all poſſeſſing that exactneſs of expreſin 


pictures by Paul Veroneſe, ſeveral by Baſſan, and a Judith by 
Tintoret, are ſeen with pleaſure in the ſame chamber. Tit 


which are a dying Seneca; three or four of the School of R 
bens; and Iſaac bleſſing Jacob, whom he takes for Eſau; V 
Spagnoletto. The dining-room of the prince of Aſturias is ii 
like manner hung with pictures: there are ſeveral by Mum 
and Spagnoletto, a few by Titian, two by Teniers, and parts 
cularly two admirable pieces by Velaſquez, one of which re 


whom the keys of a city are given up. +. 
In the adjoining apartments, among a great number of paint 
ings by the firſt maſters, are an Adoration by Rubens, aids 
carrying of the Croſs by Raphael, which alone are worth i 
collection. In the firſt, Rubens has diſpiayed all the megie 
his pencil, his richneſs of drapery, and all the magnificence 
compoſition. It is impoſſible not to be truck by the noble i 


and grandeur of one of the kings. His carriage, attitude, | oY? 

retinue, ſeem to announce him commiſſioned by the univerſe a 3 

congratulate its divine author upon an event of ſuch importas a 
to all mankind; he ſeems to command at once reſpect, admit TA. 
tion, and devotion. b, | - 

The painting of Raphael inſpires ſentiments more affed rod 


ben 


5 
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e of. beneath the weight of his croſs rather than that of his grief, and 


army oreſerving in the midſt of his perſecutors, who force him along 
olour Sd ill treat him, a reſignation and ſerenity which would diſarm 
| ſaid, cruelty itſelf; appears leſs concerned for his own ſufferings than 
© th al in endeavouring to conſole his afflicted mother; who 
dom. N arives to ſoften his perſecutors, and the ſupplicating women 
55 bh ho are overwhelmed with grief. This ſublime conception 
0 im. penetrates the coldeſt hearts with the auguſt truths of religion, 
and preaches them in a more eloquent manner than that in 
ace d which they have ever been delivered, from the mouths of ſacred 
NCipA orators. The impreſſion which reſults from theſe two great 
** compoſitions, rendets the mind almeſt inſenſible to the beau- 


15 ties of other paintings near them, in which Titian, Vandyck, 
one 


Aſtu⸗ 
rowded? 
ny 11 
oOilette, 

a Pro- 


bute of admiration muſt however be paid to two maſter-pieces 
ff Corregio, one of which repreſents our Saviour in the garden 
of olives, and the other the Virgin dreſſing the child Jeſus. 

Paintings of a different kind in the apartments of the In- 
fanta, ſiſter to the king, receive a different homage. In the 


den erg chamber, one by Giordano, in imitation of Rubens, pre- 
; oo” Wents the painter himſelf, working at the portrait of a princeſs ; 
P * here are alſo ſeveral voluptuous paintings by this maſter of the 
4 * Flemiſh ſchool; a combat of gladiators, in which the vigour 
K* pf Lanfranc's pencil is eaſily diſcovered ; and a capital piece by 


Pouſſin, the ſubject of which forms a ſingular contraſt to the 


| ws devotional paintings of which we have already ſpoken. This is 
5 c Lance formed by a troop of nymphs about the ſtatue of the 
2 ! zod of gardens; the variety of their attitudes, all expreſſive and 


Wraceful, their eaſy ſhape, and the beauty of their form, all 


= reathe the pleaſures of youth and love; ſome crown with gar» 
1 * ands the ſtatue of the laſcivious god, other — But we will 
jon av 2 veil over this part of the painting, which the painter has 
neral, U 


Placed in the ſhade, with equal delicacy and ingenuity. 


of Py erit, if we except a grand compoſition by Paul Veroneſe, and 
18, wy piece' by Lanfranc, the figures of which, though a little tinc- 
wo l ured with grimace, diſcover in them the vigorous and ener- 
1010 eic touch. of the painter. The dining-room of the In- 


| "bled pnta is highly embelliſhed by the indefatigable pencil of Luca 


5 wards becomes eee, In a cabinet adjoining to the 
= ning-room are alſo ſome pieces by Rubens; for this painter, 
ar F ho was twice in Spain, left there, perhaps, more productions 
Ag 6) 


f his brilliant and eaſy pencil, than any where elſe, This ca- 
g inet contains likewiſe one of the belt portraits Titian ever 
> Affectt roduced, that of Charles V, reaching to below the knees. An 

* We . © eegngtaving 
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and Raphael himſelf have diſplayed leſs affecting ideas. A tri- 
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The adjoining apartments are filled with paintings of inferior 


iordano, whoſe fertile imagination at firſt aſtoniſhes, but af- 
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engraving was lately made from it by a young artiſt of Madrid 
named Selena, whe promiſes to become an excellent engrayer, 
The apartments of the Infanta contain as great a number d 
admirable paintings as thoſe already mentioned: ſome are hy! 
Murillo, and feyeral by Rubens, which abound in fire and ed 
ſion. With theſe we ſhall conclude our liſt, leſt we fhoult 
fatigue the reader with a barren catalogue which can only ex. 
cite diſguſt: it is ſufficient to remind them, that, according 9 
the opinion of thoſe who have ſeen the different collections o 
the ſovereigns of Europe, there is no-one which is ſuperior q 
that in the palace of Madrid, either with reſpe& to choice 
number. | | | q 
The chapel of the palace contains nothing remarkable of thi 
kind, but its architectural proportions are exact and beautiful; 
and what more particularly contributes to its decoration, 2 
ſixteen columns of black marble, which extend to the friez! 
It is to be regretted, that in order to procure this number, the 
eight blocks, which were whole, have been perpendicular 
ſawn. However, as by their poſition they were not to ſtaif 
without ſupport, they are placed againſt the wall in which thy 
ſeem to be half ſunk. oY | | e 
The old palace, ſays Swinburne, was burnt down to th 
ground in 1734; and Philip Juvara was commiſſioned hy 
Philip V. to give a plan for rebuilding it in the moſt ſplendy 
manner. The model he made is {till exiſting, but was rejedel 
on account of the immenſity of the ſize, and the greatneſs 
the expence ; as well as of the want of ſufficient room to play 
it; the king being determined, on account of the air, to hai 
rebuilt on the exact ſpot where the old one ſtood. Jura 
dying before he could prepare a ſecond deſign, his diſciple Ws 
chetti produced that which has been carried into executiol 
Both his and his maſter's plans have the defect of being clunl 
and confuſed, in the windows, pilaſters, and ornaments : -whelt 


they have aimed at ſimplicity, they have ſunk their arChitedut 45 
under a load of ſtone; and where they have ſtudied to be rich nl aſe 
light, they have generally given into the capricious, rather Wl 15 
the beautiful. It is all of white ſtone; each of the fronts beul W 
four hundred and ſeventy feet in length, by ene hundred 8 * 
height, this pile towers over all the country, where nothing . 
tercepts the view for many miles. The entrances and ground 
floor appear more like thoſe of ſome mighty fortreſs, than of rate 
peaceable habitation of a powerful monarch, an hundred lea ., 
removed from his frontiers. The range of large glazed a erd 
round the inner court, reſembles the inſide of a manufact rea 
this is the more unpardonable, as they had, at no great diſia 3 
in the Alcazar of Toledo, as elegant a colonade as the mia 


gxitic could deſire. The beautiful circular court of Gran 


Du 


; | | 
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might have ſuggeſted noble ideas to the architect; but perhaps, 


Madrid it that time, the very exiſtence of ſuch a thing was a ſecret at 
raver. Madrid. At the foot of the ſtairs I ſhall leave all my ſpleen, 
aber g and prepare myſelf with unfeigned ſatisfaction to deſcribe to you 
oY the beauty a ( grandeur of the upper apartments. I know no 
pre palace in Europe fitted up with ſo much true royal magnifi- 
ſhoul cence. The ceilings are the c<h:/-deuvres of Mengs, Corrado, 
nly e. ..; Tiepolo. The richeſt marbles are employed with great. 
ding vi taſte, in forming the cornices and ſocles of the rooms, and the 
10s A c.mes of the doors and windows. What enhances the value of 
ad N theſe marbles, is the circumſtance of their being all produced in 
oice d 


the Guarries of Spain, from whence it is the opinion of a learned 
writer, that ancient Rome was ſupplied with many of the pre- 
cious materials which enriched her porticos and temples. At 


e of thi 


autiful; BN -af there is no preſumption in aſſerting, that the bowels of the 
om earth in Spain contain moſt of theſe ſpecies of marbles, ala- - 
e frieze baſter, &c. which are to be ſeen in the ruins of the miſtreſs of- 
ber, the the world, whatever might be the countries from which they were 
_—_ drawne Porphyry is found near Cordova ; the fineſt jaſper near 


Aracena; the mountains of Granada furniſh a beautiful green, 
thoſe of Tortoſa a variety of brown marbles ; Leon and Mala- 
ga ſend alabaſter ; Toledo, Talavera, Badajoz, and Morviedro, 
abound in marbles, of different colours; and moſt parts of the 
kingdom afford ſome ſpecimen or other of jaſper, beſides the 


ich the 


1 to th 
oned 


| 5 nnethyſt and its radix, for which Spain is celebrated above moſt 
re) cher countries. The great audience chamber is one of the 
"ol richeſt I know. The ceiling, painted by Tiepolo, repreſents 


the triumph of Spain : round the cornice, the artift has placed 
llegorical figures of its different provinces, diſtinguiſhed by 
heir productions, and attended by ſeveral of their inhabitants in 
che provincial habit. The walls are incruſtated with beautiful 


to haye 


__ marble, and all around hung with large plates of looking-glaſb 
ig clunl: rich frames. Swinburne s Tr. ii. 170. bs | 
S : ei Mr. Twiſs concludes his deſcription of this palace in che fol- 
_ Wowing words: I had before ſeen all the palaces of the kings of 


England, France, Sardinia, Naples, Pruſſia and Portugal; thoſe 
df the pope, the emperor, and of ſeveral German princes; and 
Live the preference to this. Twi/s's Tr. 141. . 


undred At the bottom of the palace-yard is an old building, called 
othing | de Armeria, containing a curious affortment of antique arms 
d a” d weapons. No notable houſemaid in England has her fire- 
__ actes half fo bright as theſe coats of mail. They ſhew thoſe of 
: 1 U which dignify the annals of Spain: thoſe of St. Ferdinand, 
f Qu Ferdinand the Catholic, his wife Iſabella, Charles the Fifth, the 
diſt eat captain Gonſala, the king of Granada, and many others. 


me ſuits are emboſſed with great nicety. The temper of the 
Nord- blades is quite wonderful; for a perſon may bend them 
— . 2 4 round 


oo ' i% 348 8. 


round his waiſt like a girdle. The art of tempering. ſteel ij 
Toledo was loſt about eventy years ago ; and the project of re. 
 viving and encouraging it, was one of the favourite ſchemes gf 
Chbarſes the Third, who erected proper works for it on i 
iir : + : :* "EO 
7 On a hill eaſt of Madrid ſtands the old palace called EI Buy: 
EKetiro. The Grand Retreat It is fituated on an eminenes 
guſt without the gate of Alcala, but the king never reſides in it, 
ever had a royal manſion leſs the appearance of a palace, |; 
is a very irregular building, and exhibits nothing majeſticiinay 
one point of view, It contains, however, a long ſuite of apart 
ments, which, at a ſmall expence, might be made habitat 
The gardens, into which they have a view, are neglected. I 
want of water, and the nature of the ſoil, render them little ſul. 
ceptible of embelliſhment. There are a few ſtatues worthy d 
the attention of the curious: that of Charles V. trampling upa 
a monſter, which is ſuppoſed to be the emblem of hereſy; 1 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip IV. by an able ſculptor of Flo 
rence. The palace of Retiro alſo contained many -valuable 
pictures; but the greateſt part of them have been remoye 
to the new palace. Some valuable pieces, however, ſtill u. 
main: a few by Rubens, ſeveral by Giordano; and portraits d 
princes and princeſſes of the two laſt families. The moſt re 
markable piece is that called the Caſon, not on account of the 
rich gildings with which it is overloaded, but becauſe all the 
pannels of the inner balcony are painted in freſco, by the fertil 
pencil of Luca Giordano, The ceiling is one of the noblel 
paintings of this artiſt. It repreſents allegorically the inftity: 
tion of the order of the golden fleece. Here is alſo a painting 
of Philip V. ſeated by the ſide of his wife Iſabella of Farnely 
and ſurrounded hy all the family of both ſexes. The monard 
is forgotten; nothing appears but the good father of a family. 
It is extremely affecting to ſee, united in the ſame piece, it 
many princes and princeſſes who have had an influence on tit 
deſtiny of Europe; and who, laying aſide the ſplendour of m 
jeſty, ſeem to be wholly employed in enjoying the happineſs @ 
ſeeing themſelves aſſembled. The theatre of Buen Retiro 
ſtill in . preſervation ; the houſe is ſmall, but well con 
trived. The ſtage, which is ſpacious, opens at the bottom int 

the gardens of the palace, with which it is on a level: this van ” 
ive wang favourable to theatrical magic, in extending the p 
ſpective, and permitting the diſplay of bodies of troops, and ſomts 
times a train of cavalry, All theſe deluſions are'vaniſhed ; tl 
theatre is deſerted, and its decorations are covered with dul. 
In the reign of Ferdinand VI. it reſounded with the moſt hat 
monious voices: it is now condemned to ſilence, which ft 
twenty-ſiye years has been but once interrupted ; this was : ; 
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the marriage of the then princeſs of Aſturias, It is thus that 
courts change their appearance, according to the taſte. of their 
fvereign. That of Ferdinand VI. brilliant and oſtentatious, 
naturalized in Spain the fairy ſcenes of the Italian theatre, un- 
der the direction of Farinelli the muſician, who owed to his 
talents a diſtinguiſhed favour ; at which no perſon murmured, 
becauſe no perſon ſuffered by it; and becauſe he modeſtly en- 
joyed it, without abuſing his otra Under Charles III. 
Euterpe and Terpſichore loſt much of their influence, The 
gardens are agreeable, and open to the public, 

One of the great ornaments of Madrid, is the fine iron rail- 
ng which divides the gardens of the Retiro from the walks of 
the Prado, and the road up the hill to the gate of Alcala, a new, 
arch deſigned by Sabatini. In the ſhallow vale between the 
Netiro and the town, which has not the leaſt ſuburb of any kigd 
belonging to it, the late king finiſhed the Prado, which in a few 
years, if they manage the trees properly, will be one of the fineſt. 
ralks in Europe. Its length and breadth are great, the ave- 
ues drawn in an intelligent noble ſtyle, the foot paths wide and 
eat, and the iron-railing and ſtone-ſeats done in a grand ex- 
xenſive manner. All the coaches In Madrid drive in the 
ing: when the court is there, four or five hundred carriages 
re often ſeen of an evening following each other; in the ab- 
Wence of the court, about two hundred. The view from this 
K is, as it ſhould be, confined ; for the winds are ſo ſharp 
ad boiſterous, and the landſcape fo horrid all round the city, 
What no place of public reſort could be comfortable, unleſs it 
ere ſhut in from all diſtant views; and ſheltered by the hills 
om the blaſts which ſweep over the highlands of Caſtile. To 
We weſt it has the town, the three principal ſtreets of which 
Wrminate in the Prado: theſe are three noble openings, excel- 
ntly paved, and clean even to a nicety ; ſo indeed are moſt of 
e ſtreets of Madrid, ſince the edict for cauſing them to be 
ed and cleaned. The foreigners, who reſided here before 
at time, ſhudder at the very recollection of its former filth, 
ne of the natives, ſays Mr, Swinburne, regret the old ſtinks 
Ws naſtineſs, as they pretend that the air of Madrid is ſo ſub- 
, as to require a proper mixture of groſſer efluvia to prevent 
pernicious effects upon the conſtitution. The extremes of 
d and heat are aſtoniſhing at this place, and the winds fo. 
ching, that all the Spaniards wear leathern under-waiſtcoats 
breſerve their cheſts, for they peryade every other kind of 
thing. In ſummer, the duſt is intolerable. Ta the eaſt 
Ws north, the heights of the Retiro defend the Prado from cold. 
e walk extends from the gate of St. Barbara, to that of 
cochz; and there joins an older avenue of trees, which 
: e ” 7 reaches 
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nares. Swinburnc's Tr. ii. 182. 


quently after Mr. Swinburne viſited Madrid, is one of the find} 


freſhened by waters ſpouted from the fountains, and embalny 
by exhalations from the fragrant flowers. Charles III. by ley. 
lng it, planting it with trees, admitting more light into th 


_ diverſity for the eye. Inſtead of that motley appearance « 


one of the moſt precious collections of the kind, by laying i 


by the rays of the ſun, and which in ſuch di 


- firſt committed to the direction of Don Pedro Davila, who 


inſtitution over which he prefides, cannot but proſper under 


in Europe in metals, minerals, marble, precious ſtones can 


170 2. Þ.::& 3:2; 0 
reaches down to the new canal, and the banks of the Mau 


The gate of Alcala, which was built in 1718, and cond 


pieces of architecture in the capital. ö 
Ide chevalier de Bourgoanne's deſcription of the Prado 
animated and entertaining: The inhabitants from all quarts 
fays that pleaſing writer, reſort hither on foot or in carriage 
to meet and breathe beneath the ſhade of the long alleys, an 


vallies, ornamenting it with ſtatues and vaſes, and providig 
water to allay the duſt, made it a moſt elegant walk, which my 
be frequented with ſafety and pleafure in all ſeaſons : the cond 
courſe of people is frequently prodigious. I have ſometing 
ſeen four or five hundred carriages filing off in the greateſt o 
der, amid an innumerable crowd of ſpectators; a ſpedadk 
which at once is a proof of opulence and great population. N 
a better taſte in the carriages might be withed for, and a great 


dreffes, which in other public places of Europe afford a variety 
without which there would be no pleaſure, there is nothing (ﬆ 


in the Prado but women uniformly dreſſed, covered with lan di 
black or white veils, which conceal a part of their features ; al 3 


men enveloped in their great mantles, principally of a dark & 
lour; fo that the Prado, with all its beauty, ſeems to be il 
theatre of Caſtilian gravity. The botanical garden adds nol 
little to the embelliſhment of the Prado; it was formerly uit 
the road which leads from Madrid to the caſtle of Prado; . 
Charles III. a few years ago, removed it to the fide of the ui 
with a low incloſure, by which it is ornamented without ball 
hidden. This monarch, fo lately loſt, endeavoured to male 


der contribution all the vegetable kingdom of his dominidl 
ſome part of which, it has been long ſaid, is perpetually vam 
Ferent ell 8 i 

mates muſt alone produce every kind of vegetable growing 
the boſom of the earth. -* Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 29. 
In the ſtreet of the Alcala is a large building, in wi 
Charles III. eſtabliſhed a cabinet of natural hiſtory, which 


in 1778 ; he was ſucceeded by Don Eugenid Izquierdo. 


auſpices ; his indefatigable zeal and knowledge inſure ſuced 
The cabinet already contains one of the completeſt collec 


madgrep0 
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nadrepores, and marine plants. The claſſes of fiſhes, of birds, 
ind eſpecially of quadrupeds, are yet very incomplete ; but the 
eaſures taken by government will in a little time make them 
qual to the others. The viceroys, governors, intendants, and 
„cler officers of the Spanith colonies, received orders ſome years 
rado, 1 go to enrich the cabinet with all the productions which ſhould 
[uarters offer to their reſearches in the three kingdoms, 9 . 
Triage The ſame edifice that contains this cabinet, and which with - 
Hay he cuſtom-houſe, built alſo by Charles III. conſtitutes the 
nbaltid principal ornament of the ſtreet of the Alcala, is the place of 
dy levels eeting for the academy of the fine arts. The honour of 
into d nſtituting this academy is due to Philip V. but it received 


Many 


| conks 
ne fach 


ova... encouragement from his two ſucceſſors. The miniſter of 
uch my oreign affairs is preſident, and every three years diſtributes 

oY rremiums to the young ſtudents who have produced the beſt 
"metins 


ieces in ſculpture or painting, and the beſt plans and deſigns 
n architecture. But though there are ſeveral members who 
Vs e diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe three arts, it muſt be con- 
ion. N efſed that their works of real excellence are yet but very few in 
umber. The premiums, however, ought rather to be looked 
pon as encouragements than merited rewards: The Spaniards 
re too juſt to expect unlimited encomiums ; their pride would 
dignantly refuſe the degrading homages of adulation. It is 
Wot only by forming artiſts that the academy contributes to the 

drogreſs of the arts in Spain; it is alſo the ſupreme tribunal to 
vhoſe deciſion the plans of all the ſacred and profane edifices 
reted in the kingdom are to be ſubmitted ; an inſtitution 
yaich in the end muſt eſtabliſh fine taſte upon the ruins of that 
jarbarity which is but too viſible in moſt of the edifices of 
mer times, and of which traces ſtill remain in ſome of the 
Wates, in the ancient fountains, and in moſt of the churches in 
Ne capital; deformed efforts of. art, then in its infancy, which 
Pol more pains to bring forth monſtrous productions than 
Would be neceſſary at . I to produce works of tranſcendant 
erit. Modern edifices already prove the revolution that has 
Aken place under the houſe of Bourbon. Beſides the new pa- 
ace of Madrid, we may inſtance in the gates of the Alcala and 
Vincente, the cuſtom-houſe, and the poſt-office : except 
ee, there are but few buildings which merit attention from 
e traveller. „ 85 Ws 
Madrid is in general well laid out : the infrequency of rain, 
nd the vigilance of the modern police, make it one of the 
leaneſt cities in Europe, But except the Prado and its ave- 
ues, the City has no elegant quarters to boaſt. The famous 
laza Mayor, which the Spaniards take ſo much pleaſure to ex- 
dl, has nothing in it which juſtifies their enthuſiaſm ; it is 

uadr angular, but at the ſame time irregular, ſurrounded by 
| 8 buildings 


ꝛateſt on 


laying 
domino} 
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tecture: thoſe of St. Paſqual, St. Iſabella, and the Carmelits 


the only temple in Madrid, the ornaments of, which are it 


in that church: the moſt remarkable, beſides the royal 1 


buildings of five and fix ſtories, ſufficiently uniform, but with. 400 
out decoration, under which are long arcades. It is illuminated of ! 
public occaſions, and then it has really an agreeable appearance! lic 


The ante da fes were formerly celebrated in this ſquare, vic 
all their terrible apparatus. It is ſtill the theatre of bull-fight 
which are given at the royal feaſts. The hotel de ville, of 
town-houſe, is in this ſquare, in which ſeveral academies hol 
their aſſemblies. This concurrence of circumſtances has mai 
it the moſt remarkable public place in the capital, and has Piven 
it a reputation which, at the time it was firſt built, was perhag 
deſerved ; but which muſt have vanithed ſince architecture hy 
improved in Europe, and produced forty ſquares preferable 
the Plaza Mayor. The Spaniards, however, ſhould reſpe& thi 
reputation, and at leaſt not diſhonour their ſquare by tie 
hideous ſcene of executions, nor keep in it their principd 
market. In other reſpects, this, with the adjacent ſtreets, is th 
quarter which gives the moſt favourable idea of the populatiq 
of Madrid; and if we judge of it by this ſpecimen, we ſhall nd 
find the calculation which makes it amount to one hundred 20 
E. thouſand inhabitants exaggerated, _ | 


he ſacred edifices have nothin remarikadle in their archi. 


Gers 


contain highly valuable collections of pictures, which may N 85 
ſeen with admiration even after the paintings of the Eſcui e 
and the new palace | Ny rge 
The church of St. Iſidro, which formerly belonged to en 
Jeſuits, has a portal which has eſcaped the contagion of the av 
in which it was built. There is another as. much mor 4 

C 


modern, which on account of its maſs has a venerable appear 
ance, but which true taſte may juſtly difayow : it is that of 
Saleſas, or the Viſitation, Founded y Ferdinand VI. and tif 
queen Barbara his wife. The aſhes of this royal pair remal 

here under a pompous mauſoleum, 5 1 
Mr. Barretti, however, beſtows ſome encomiums upon ti 
facred ftrufture. The Saleſian, ſays that Italian traveller, 


ther over-numerous nor childiſh. The altars in it are not 
in all other churches, adorned with little noſegays of natuſ 
or artificial flowers, nor is it hung with pretty cages of Ca; 
birds, which keep chirping the whole day, to the great dive 
ſion of thoſe who go to hear maſſes in the morning, or take 
nedictions in the evening. There are man coſtly decoration 


nument, is a ſilver lamp, hanging by three long ſilver cha 
before the great altar; which lamp and chains weigh fourtt 
arrobas, or three hundred and fifty pounds. The three Þ 
tures over its three altars, are by three modern painters id 

| ; 3 Fi 4 * NT . quf 
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iſquez of Madrid, Signaroli of Verona, and Franceſchiello 


Wilh. | if 
Ns f Naples. The nuns ſhewed me, in the facriſty, ſome ſur- | 
ane, ces for the maſs prieſts, which were made of the fineſt Flan- | 
„ Mes ace. Each ſurplice, they ſay, has coſt above a thouſand 1 
|-foht joubloons 3 and I can eaſily believe it. They alſo thewed me g 
ille, « vera! chalices, croſſes, oſtenſories, pixes, and vaſes, orna- 1 
es holt ented with ſo many diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other i 
s mate © £15425 to raiſe aſtoniſhment even in thoſe who have ſeen the i 
s piven icheſt pieces at Loretto. Many fine pictures and coſtly orna- 4 
perhays ents have 1 likewiſe ſeen in the church belonging to the Je- i 
ture hi bits. Barrett: s Tr. il. 312. 1 | 1 
rable ts The convent of St. Francis has been ſome years building, 4 
pect WW 11 there are hopes that it will become one of the fineſt pro- | 
by tie actions of architecture in the capital, What already appears 9 
principd f it ſeems to promiſe a-ſolid, rather than an dy edifice. 1 
ts, is th: he church, in the form of a rotunda, is already hniſhed, and h 
pulatio ecorated with many large pictures; ſeveral of which could not | 
(hall nut increaſe the reputation of the Spaniſh ſchool. | 


If the pleaſing arts are cultivated at Madrid, the moſt uſeful of 


dred and 8 ; 
| I, that of beneficence, is not neglected, Charitable foundations, 


eir arch orthy to be models to every nation, are found in that city. 
amelie PC are three hoſpitals, which, in the courſe of the year 
| may be 785, received 19437 fick perions. The principal hoſpital, on 
Eleum e outſide of the gate Alcala, has been lately rebuilt. It is a 


ige edifice, which by no means diſgraces the walk leading 
om this gate to the canal of Aranjuez; and which the Spaniards 


3 opts rather too highly, in honouring it with the name 
=_ CCA. | | | | 


ed to il 
of the af 


uch mort | 
le apex Here are alſo three confraternities, the revenues of which are 
that ol d. propriated to the ſuccour of the wretched and an inſtitution 

I. and ilar to the Monte de Piete in Paris; the principal object of 
2ir rem hich is, to lend money (without intereſt) to the neceſſitous. 


Little can be ſaid of the academies of Law and Phyſic ; but 


—_ CT. has heard of that of the Spaniſh language, founded b 
R lip V. The dictionary it has given to this public, ator 
h are . E _ grammarians, is the completeſt that ever appeared 
are not, ny... SS FFP 
of ad The envicons of Madrid preſent the traveller with nothing 
s of Cann 2 except the banks of the Manzanares, where he finds 
zreat du 285 ſhade, and verdure: for what is called Las Delicias 
or take elights), on the ſide of the gate of Mocha, is little de- 
decoratinMl - of the name; as the moſt offenſive ſmell continually ex- 
- royal i . * K ſtagnant canal, called the canal of Manzanares, 
Te. We as been long begun, but is not yet quite finiſhed; It 
gh fourts 1 be of conſiderable utility for the facilitation of 
e chree ae ance, and would work ſeveral mills which have been 
ters; on its banks; but its waters will always have ſo little 
{alu — | ; motion 


Ll 


motion, it is to be feared that they might give birth to fern 
and putrid diſeaſes, in the four or hve leagues of county 
through which they are to take their languid courſe. *! 
In the environs of Madrid, ſays baron Dillon, there av 
about two hundred villages ; but few can be ſeen, on account 
of the inequality of the ground, the country being broken yy 
by continual gullies, and various changes of aſpect, occaſionel 
by torrents and other caſual accidents, in a country little cult. 


* 


vated, and abandoned to every viciſſitude of ſeaſon. Near the 
town they chiefly ſow barley, and here and there they have ſome 
trifling vineyards. Their method of tillage is juſt to ſcratch 
up the earth, and ſcatter the ſeed at random; then to cover it 
over with a ſimilar 7. Hae and wait for the coming of the 
poor labourers from Galicia, to get in their harveſt. + Dill 
The bread of Madrid is white and good; and, when the har. 
renneſs of the country all round is conſidered, the Plaza Mayo 
or principal ſquare, where the market is kept, is extremely vel 
ſupplied with all manner of proviſions, | 
_ Oppoſite the new gate, below the palace, is the royal park d 
the Caſa del Campo. The villa is a building of, no conk: 
quence ; the woods are wild and pleaſant, though not ſo ei. 
tenſive as they might be made with a little attention. In the 
court is a grand equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip the Third, by Joh 
of Bologna; and in the rooms are many pictures, among which 
is the original of Callot's Temptation of St. Anthony. In the 
menagery are ſome Peruvian ſheep, from whoſe wool a ver 
| fine ſilky cloth is woven, and made up into winter cloaths with-W 
out being dyed: it is of a rich brown colour, and ſells extreme, 
by done - IT CL ene ng 
"> the broken banks, ſouth. of the river Manzanares, at! 
found large quantities of pebbles, called diamonds of St. Iſidro 
The lapidaries cut them like precious ſtones, and ladies of tht 
_ firſt faſhion wear them in their hair as pins, or on their fingen 
as rings. They have little or no luſtre, and a very dead gha 
water. The value of the beſt rough ſtone does not exceed 
few pence. | | 175 5 Nee | 


THE ESCURIAL, a famous monaſtery and palace, is {itt 
ated about the midway of the aſcent of the chain of mountall 
which terminate Old Caſtile. Eſcurial is an Arabic wh 
meaning a place full of rocks, and the nature of the country p, 
fectly agrees with it. This magnificent ſtruQure is ſituated it 
leagues and a half north-weſt of Madrid, and at every hl 
league a ftone is placed to mark the diſtance. The cbog 
which Philip II. made of this ſteep "ſituation, indicates the fh 
vage and melancholy character which hiſtory has given oY | 

— 1 
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NEW/ CASTILE. 175 
prince. But the Spaniards have not yet abandoned him to the 
cenſure of poſterity. His memory ſeems to command reſpect 
at the approach of this royal convent, where we perpetually 
hear him called Our holy founder, where his aſhes are depoſited, 
and where his image meets the eye in all directions. This 
foundation was in conſequence of a vow, made on the day of 
the battle of St. Quintin, in 1557, at which, however, Philip 
was not preſent. Though this ſtory of the vow ſeems a little 
apocryphal, it may be ſuppoſed that Philip, in memory of ſo 
ſignal a victory gained by his troops over the French, might 
chooſe to dedicate to St. Laurence, the patron of that day, the 
mauſoleum he intended to erect in conſequence of his father's 
dying requeſt ; therein to depoſit the bones of that emperor, 
and of the empreſs Iſabella. It was begun in 1563, and hniſhed 
in 1586, The architects were John Bat. Monegro of Toledo, 
and John de Herrera. 55 . 
| This ſuperb pile of building is called, in Spain, by the name 

ff the ſaint to whom it is dedicated (San Lorenz:) and every 
thing in the Eſcurial reminds us of the inſtrument of his- mar- 
tyrdom. A gridiron is not only ſeen on the doors, windows, 
altars, rituals, and ſacerdotal habits, but the edifice itſelf exhi- 
its its form; the apartment where the king reſides repreſent- 
Ing the handle. F 2 
Mr. Swinburne informs us, that the building is a long ſquare 
ff ſix hundred and forty feet by five hundred and eighty: ſo 
What, allowing beſide four hundred and fixty for the projection 
f the'chapel and king's quarter, the whole circumference comes 
Wo two thouſand nine hundred Spaniſh feet. The height up to 
Je roof is ſixty feet all round, except on the garden fide, where 
e ground is more taken away. At each angle is a ſquare 
vo hundred feet high. The number of windows in the weſt 
ont is two hundred; in the eaſt front three hundred and 

xty-fix. The orders employed are Doric and Tonic ; but the 
otward appearance of this vaſt maſs is extremely plain, and 1 
n forry to ſay, in my eyes, very ugly. With its narrow high 
Pers, ſmall windows, and ſteep floping roof, it certainly ex- 
bits an uncouth ſtyle of architecture: but the domes, and the 
WW menſe extent of its fronts, render it a wonderful grand ob- 
from every point of view. The beſt fide to ſee it from, 
er | tried them all, is about half a mile down the hill, on the 
aid road; as you are then ſo much below it, that the 
ding hides the bleak mountain, which preſſes very cloſe upon 
bind. The green fields and woods beyond it, and the place 

N ſtand in, make a good contraſt, and ſet it off to the beſt ad- 
pmMtage, Sroinburne s Tr. ii. 223. g 
urgoanne expreſſes himſelf leſs in the language of a ſur. 
er chen Mr. Swinburne, in his deſcription of this — 3 
I = ut 
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n B | 
but his account is animated and perſpicuous. The Eſcuii 
fays the chevalier, is a quadrangular building, with the princigg] 
front to the weſt, behind which is a mountain; the oppoſe 
fide, which faces Madrid, takes the form of the ſhortened Hande 
of a gridiron reverſed ; and the four feet are repreſented by ty 
fpires of four little ſquare towers which riſe above the four an. 
gles. I will not undertake to 2 the number of all the doo 
windows, courts, &c. of this famous convent. In the wholy 
it certainly has ſomething awful, but it does not perfectly cox. 
reſpond to the idea formed of it according to the accounts x 
have received. Its form did not permit the architect to make 
the moſt of its vaſt extent; and it is not till we have paſſed th 
numerous dormitories, and wandered among the courts, ftaif. 
caſes and galleries, that the imagination completes what a fi 
view had only ſketched. There is nothing magnificent in the 
architecture. It has rather that ſerious ſimplicity, more proper 
for a convent, than the ſplendid elegance which announces the 
reſidence of a great monarch. The front to the weſt alone hy 
a fine portal formed by large columns of the Doric order, hul 
ſunk in the wall, and on each fide two great doors of noble i 
menhons. By this portal we paſs to an elegant ſquare coi 
at the bottom of which is a church. | This principal entrand 
is never open for the kings of Spain and the princes of the bload 
except on two ſolemn occaſions, . When they come for t 
firſt time to the Eſcurial,) and when their remains are depoſit 
there in the vault which awaits them. On this ſide, the da 
of the church is announced by a fine periſtile; over the fra 
of which are coloſſal ſtatues of fix kings of Iſrael, which q; 
| pear as in equilibrium upon their flight pedeſtals. Theſe it 
kings had ſome ſhare in the founding or rebuilding of the tea 
ple of Jeruſalem, as we are informed by the inſcriptions up 
the baſe of their ſtatues. The two in the middle are Dal 
and Solomon, to whom the ſculptor has endeavoured to gf 
the likenefs of Charles V. and Philip II. his ſon ; ſo ingen 
has flattery ever been in ſeeking new channels to convey 
homage, and turning to its uſe even what ſeems leaſt adaptedl 
its purpoſe. The front to the ſouth is entirely deſtitule 
ornament; but in four ſtories there are nearly three hun 
. windows. The two great doors of entrance are on the off 
ſite front. The whole edifice is built with hewn ſtone 
' ſpecies of baſtard granite, which by its colour, become b 
with time, adds to the auſterity of the building. The qu 
where it was dug 1s in the neighbourhood of 4 Eſcurial, # 
it is ſaid that this was one motive for the choice of the ul 
tion of the Eſcurial. It furniſhed blocks of ſuch conlidl Z 
able dimenſions, that three ſtones were ſufficient to form? 


chambranle of the greateſt door-ways, and each ſtep d 
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principal air-caſe is compoſed but of one. When the court 
is not at the Eſcurial, it is but a vaſt convent inhabited by 
two hundred monks, under the inſpection of a, prior. At 
the arrival of the court, the convent is transformed into a 
peace. The monks are baniſhed to the apartments in the 
ſouth and weſt fides ; the principal cells become the habitations 
of the royal family, and the nobility and «gentry. of both ſexes; 
by whom it is accompanied, The king himſelf has his in the 
narrow ſpace which forms the handle of the gridiron. Philip 
II. ſeems to have wiſhed to make this a retreat, where ſovereign 
greatneſs might retire to hide itſelf beneath the ſhade of altars; . 
and become familiariz ed to its tomb; and his; ſucceſſors, faith- 
ful to this vow-of humility, ſtill content themſelyes with the 
il me modeſt habitation. It communicates, by a ſtair-caſe, with 
it in the church and veſtry, in which the arts united have diſplayed 
e propet all their magnificence. Bourgoanne's Tr. „ , | 


nces the T he church is an eſſential part of the Eſcurial : it is in the 
lone u borm of a Grecian croſs, above which is a dome. The whole 
der, wifi uilding reſts upon pillars, perhaps rather too maſly ; in the in- 
noble d erſtices of which are ſeveral altars. The architecture is ſimple 
re cout majeſtic. Several ſubjects from holy writ, and ſome ſacred 
enten llegories, are painted in freſco in the dome, by the magical pen- 
he bla ril of Luca Giardano. The great altar, which is aſcended by 
» fed wenty ſteps, contains three different orders of architecture, one 
depoſit bove the other, in the form of a mutilated pyramid : no ex- 
- the an eace has been ſpared in decoration. Richneſs and elegance 
the lion re united in the tabernacle. The columns are of the moſt 
which e recious marble ; the interſtices are filled up with paintings by 
Theſ M ucas Cambiaſo and Pillegrino Tibaldi. Yet the whole has 
f the tea mething parſimonious in its appearance, which forms a ſtri- 
ions peeing contraſt with the majeſty of the edifice. It is too lofty for 
are Du breadth, and appears to be crammed by force into the narrow 
ed to ge it occupies, as if it had not been erected for the church 
ingen which it belongs. But the two monuments which accom- 
4 any it are really beautiful; theſe perfectly accord with the firſt 
the three orders of which it is compoſed, that is, Doric with 
uted columns. The tombs are thoſe of Charles V. and 
lip II. Theſe two ſovereigns are on their knees, and. ſeem 
bow their majeſty before the King of Kings. They occupy 
e fore part of a kind of open chamber, lined with black mat 
by the ſide of the altar. There is ſomething at once both 
and and ſolemn in the two monuments. The ſpectator, on 


holding them, cannot but profoundly reflect on the vain in- 
znificance of human greatneſs, and the abyſs in which it muſt 
dner or later be ſwallowed up. The tranquillity whigh. r eigns | 
dund them ſeems to be that of death; againſt which the lords 
3 vainly arm themſelves G ſepulchral pride. Theſe 
3. 8 | We 1 


1 


reflections become ſtill more ſerious when applied to two 0. 
vereigns, who, during their lives, diſturbed the world with thei) 
ambition, and are now condemned to eternal ſilence by the only 
law which they could not evade or efcape. _ * 

The two neareſt altars to the higheſt, are thoſe of the Ap. 
nunciation and St. Jerome, which have beauties for devotes! 
and goldſmiths. Two great doors, upon which are two in. 
different paintings by Lucas Cambiaſo, open and leave the gg] 
dazzled with innumerable relics in vaſes, and caſes of filwr 
and filver gilt, enriched with precious ſtones. There is alſo] 
large St, Laurence of ſolid filver on the breaſt of which ax] 
fome ſpoils of this martyr, which his diſciples preſerved from the 
flames. The church contains alſo ſome good paintings by ar. 
tiſts of the ſecond order, among which are ſeveral apoſtles hy] 
Navarette, known by the appellation of the Dumb; the fall 
the angels, and the martyrdom of St. Urſula, by Pellegrino 
Tibaldi. In the two veſtries particularly, maſter-pieces d 
painting are ſcattered with ſuch profuſion as to fatigue the 20. 
miration even of connoiſſeurs. In the firſt, in which the light 
is not good, there are three by Paul Veroneſe, one by Titian 
two by Tintoret, one by Rubens, and one by Spagnoletta, 
The principal veſtry contains a till greater number, a 
would alone be ſufficient to juſtify the? fame of the Eſcurial. 

I ſhall. only mention the paintings moſt ſtriking to ex] 
leaſt accuſtomed to judge of the productions of the arts. T 
which has the greateſt effect is the altar- piece, by Claude Coeli 
2 Portugueſe, otherwiſe little known. It retraces a ſcene, f 
which the veſtry was the theatre. Charles II. accompanied ij 
the nobility of his retinue, is repreſented on his knees befor} 
the holy ſacrament, held by the prior of the monaſtery; ti 
monarch went thither publicly to ſupplicate pardon for the p 
fanation of a hoſt, lacerated by impious hands, and reyenged if 
2 miracle, The holy meditation of the monarch, the appeat 
ance of compunction in his features, the attitude of the pridh 
and thoſe of the monks, by whom he is ſurrounded, and tg 
manner in which fo many figures are grouped without cout 
fion, give to the whole of this painting the moſt ſenſible effedj 
and though it is far from the beſt piece, there is none wi 
leaves a greater impreſſion on the generality of ſpectatony 
Real connoiſſeurs, and thoſe who are dazzled by great name 
prefer a fine holy Virgin by Guido; two paintings by Vandhch 
one of which is the woman taken in adultery, the other dt. IG 
rome naked to the middle, and writing as he is dictated to by® 
angel, whoſe freſhneſs of complexion produces the moſt agi 
able contraſt with the fallow ſkin of the aged faint, A ati 
picture by Tintoret, in which the painter has indulged al f 
caprice of his imagination, in giving a repreſentation & 
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pieces by Titian, and two, very admirable for the colouring ; 
ono a St. Sebaſtian of the natural ſize, and the other our Sa- 


one called the pearl, on account of its ſuperior excellence, is a 


votes Bl holy family, in which the infant Jeſus has a grace, a juſtneſs of 

ho *. cxpretſion, and an exactneſs of drawing which belongs only to 

F this great maſter; and another the Viſitation, in which the mo- 
llvet 


deſty of the Virgin, and her embarraſiment on appearing before 


s allo vWF 1:zabeth, with the unexpected and already apparent ſigns of 
ich ner pregnancy, cannot be too much admired. Leſs celebrated 
om tie rtiſts have alſo contributed to the Cecoration of the veſtry. 

by u. The church, ſays Mr. Twiſs, contains forty-eight altars, in 
tles by, forty chapels. The great altar is decorated with ſixteen bronze 
e fall 0 gatues, to which is an aſcent by ſeventeen jaſper ſteps. Here 
wide are eight organs, one of which" is of filver ; all theſe are per- 


ormed together on ſolemn feſtivals Eleven thouſand reliques 


the 1. ee allo preſerved here. The tabernacle on the great altar, is 
the lie porphyry, gold, and jewels, ſixteen feet high. Ir may be 
Titan een but not touched by laymen. Twiſs's Tr. 108. 

;noleta | The pantheon, or ſepulchre, is entered by a door in the paſ- 
der, a ge from the church to the veſtry. The ſtair-caſe is covered 
curial. vith marble, as well as the pantheon. The mauſoleum is cir- 


to ejxs] 


. ular, thirty-ſix feet in diameter, incruſted with fine marble, in 
0 | 


n elegant taſte. This is divided into ſeveral chambers, each 
We which has its particular diſtintion, One of them is called 


o_—_ 6 he Podridero, or the rotting-place. Here the bodies of the 
ag 10 Wings and royal family are delivered up to the firſt ravages of 
es * orruption. The bodies of the princes and princeſſes who have 
ery; ot aſcended the throne, are depoſited in another. The real 
the Te antheon ſerves as the laſt aſylum only for the kings and queens. 
'enge yl leems as if they wiſhed to be revenged of death, which levels 
© ape | ranks, by making this pre-eminence ſurvive them. 
he WW It is impoſſible, exclaims the chevalier de Bourgoanne, not 
, A ** feel a kind of religious awe, when we deſcend into the ſolemn 
ut C ; 9 ult, in which deceaſed grandeur ſeems to ſtruggle againſt an- 
le e ** hitation'! A few rays of half-extinguiſhed light, with diffi- 
__ I ty penetrate this cold abode. To fupply the defect, a ſuperb 
| e 1 tre, pendant from the cupola, is lighted up on particular oc- 
* G ; i ons : but, except in theſe caſes, the curious are conducted 
y' i 2 flambeau into the middle of the ſilent aſſembly of breath- 
— 2 $ lovereigns. By the unſteady light of the flambeau we diſ- 
a x þ ver, oppoſite the door by which we enter, an altar, and 4 cru- 
10 ad x of black marble, upon a pedeſtal of porphyry. The reſt _ 
Wy [ telponds to this melancholy magnificence. The caſes which 
1 ntain tne bodies of the kings and queens are placed on each 


e of the altar, in three tories, and in different compartments, 


Lord's ſupper. An Aſſumption by Annibal Carracei; feveral | 


viour diſputing with a doctor of the law ; three by Raphael; 
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formed by fine fluted pilaſters of marble: the caſes ate 9 


frailty of man, whatever may be his rank, and the periſh 


be, is grand, and executed with a princely magnificence; bl 


of Drefdea. Our limits will only permit us to mention af 


| cond, as ſuppliants, not as ſaints: there is a great and noble 5 


180 „0 


bronze; ſimple, yet noble in their form. The pantheon h 
not yet full, but the empty caſes are ready to open to reteſ 
their depoſits: a ſalutary though terriole leſſon, which king 
have not refuſed to receive from the bold deſigns of an archi 


tet. Philip II. repoſes in the moſt elevated tomb of the fir | 
diviſion. He it was who laid the foundation of the pantheon; blo 
but it was not finiſhed till the reign of Philip IV. as we ate in. dee 
formed by an inſcription over the inner door of the ſtair- ca cu 
The follawing well known line cannot be applied to this ten itſe 
ple of dea: 1 1 I 
« Le temps qui detruit tout en affermit les murs: =”: 

| | 18 a Tee mat 

« Time, which deſtroys all things, has given ſtrength the 

the walls.“ x 41 


The ravages of time, aſſiſted by the damps, has not yard 
even the marble. Here we are at once led to reflect on th 
nature of his. works, which in his pride he dares conſecrate 
immortality. Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 173. ER 

Mr. Swinburne, however, conceives a very different oji 
nion of this repoſitory of royal aſhes, and complains even of it 
want of gloom and ſolemnity: the plan of the ſepulchres, f 


I own I could not help finding them too gay, too light, and 
delicately fitted up, for the idea we are apt to form of a ch 
deſtined for the reception of the dead. Accuſtomed to feelj 
Rind of horror, on our approach to any place which reminds 
of the painful diſſolution of our being, we naturally exptl 
fomething ſerious and awful in the appearance of ſuch a teh 
fitory. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 226. ie 

The collection of pictures diſperſed about various parts oft 
church, ſacriſty, and convent, ſurpaſſes imagination : they f 
a gallery equal, if not ſuperior, to any one in Europe, excepttil 


vf them. 5 ; | . 
In the Auxilla we are charmed with a Glory by Titiaq 
Which he has introduced Charles the Fifth and Philip the“ 


fe in this large compoſition. By the ſame hand, a burial 
Chriſt, and a St. Margaret, which they have ſpoiled by pail 
a cloth to cover her naked thigh ; which ſome people tho 
an indecent and dangerous fight, in a convent of the votanall 
penance and chaſtity ; theſe are highly coloured, and fro 
painted. Here is alſo a very fine piece by El Mudo, of 
Chriſtians coming by ſtealth in the night to carry off the 
of St. Laurence: the fears, caution, and ſilence of BY i 
1 | ; g plc 


TEL CASTIEE [ it 
ployed, are admirably expreſſed ; and the light given by a ſingle 


torch, is diſtributed with great judgment over the whole. | 
We ſee, in the chapter-houſe, by Spagnoletto, a St. John play- 85 


are d 
\eon is 


receim ing with a lamb, and ſmiling with exquilite grace: an Annun- 
king ciation by Barroccio; a Chriſt giving his bleſſing, a fine whole 
\ arch WY length, by Titian. ag et: . 
the firf In the vicar's hail: Jacob's ſons ſhewing him Joſeph's ' 
\theon bloody garment, eſteemed the beſt picture of Velaſquez. In- 1 
ate indeed the compoſition, expreſſion, and intelligence, of chiaro- 
irc 5 are wonderful: the agony and ſurprize of che ſather is life | 
itſel 0 6 Pe” . | 5 


NY | In the prior's hall : a dead Chriſt, by Rubens ; the figure of 
Mary Magdalen, and the dead body, are painted in his beſt 
 ]MEnmanner. The Centurian kneeling to Chriſt, by Paul Veroneſe ; 
net the beſt picture of the Venetian ſchool in the Eſeurial; the 
bharacters are noble, the architecture magnificent. The crown- 
ing of thorns, by Vandyke ; in which the tints, ſemi-tints, and 
| on if tranſparency of colour, are more admired than the choice of his 
;eriſh8'gures : the boy peeping through a grate is incomparable, al- 
ſecride oſt a deception. An holy family, by Rubens; which would. 
lire more, were it not ſo near another on the ſame ſubject by 
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rent oil phael, which, by its grace and beauty, eclipſes all the merit 
ven ar the Flemiſh maſter, Another Madona in glory, by Guido; 
hes, ne of the moſt precious pictures in the collection. The Virgin 
nce; H full of ſoft majeſty ; the Chriſt ſupernaturally penſive. The 
it, and <1! 11g5 of theſe rooms are executed with great airineſs, taſte, 
fa ce beauty, after deſigns made in imitation of thoſe of the Va- 
„ 1 1 
wil n che outward: facriſty : a Ripoſa, by Titian; in which the 
y expel ack-ground is one of the fineſt landſcapes imaginable. _ 
ch u lch In the old church of the monaſtery, ſo called, becauſe divine 


ervice was performed in it while the other was painting, we find 

nany paintings worthy of attention; ſeveral by Titian ; among 

thers, the great altar-piece, which repreſents the martyrdom of 

t. Laurence three by Spagnoletto, remarkable for beauty of 

louring ; and one, a wonderful piece, by Raphael, which, for 

$ learned compoſition, its Penney; nobleneſs of deſign, correct- 
| 


parts of 
they (ou 
except i 
ntion a 


 Titiaty1 


eſs of drawing, and every excellence that characteriſes the in- 
mp the if table talent of this great maſter, is ſuperior to all in the Ef- 
nd noble nal, 1 have ſeen connoiſſeurs view with tranſport, and ſhed \ 
a bur * of admiration, before this ſublime maſter- piece, without 
by paint de delicious impreſſions being weakened by a reflection na- 
ple thol p enough, on the fantaſtical union of perſons it preſents; 
e yotar 5 are the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, and St. 33 in a cardinal's 
and fra et, reading to them the Bible; while the angel Raphael con- 


1 to the feet of the divine group the young Lobit, Wh 
off the nes with a timid air to render the tribute of his fiſh, T'be 


laſt 
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which he is going tot ſhoot: Iſaac; another repreſenting the 


now leave the old church of the Eſcurial, in which it is 1 


narch at the celeſtial court. On the firſt landing- place of tit 


182 F A 1-3 


laſt circumſtance has given the painting the appellation of A. 
donna del Pez (our lady of the fith). + = On 

It is inconceiveable, ſays Bourgoanne, how the genius of Nu. 
phacl could ſtoop to this ſtrange .compolition, which doubtlek] 
was preſcribed him ; and yet that the execution ſhould betray ng 
marks of ſuch compulſion. If his exquiſite taſte was not dis 
ouſted by a diſſonance which ſhocks the leaſt delicate beholder, 
what becomes of the rules of art, and the precepts ſuggeſted hy 
our reaſon? After ſuch an example, how is it poſſible not % 
look upon them as ſo many chains, which genius in its ſoar! 
may ſhake off with impunity.? Does it not juſtify all the extr} 
vagance which fantaſtical or ignorant artiſts have dared to diſs 
play upon canvaſs ; one arming Abraham with a piſtol, with 


Virgin with a chaplet in her hand ; and a third introducing ou 
modern artillery in the combat of Satan and the angels? Letu 


forget, at the ſight of the Madonna del Pez, that the monaltey! 
contains other objects worthy the attention of the curious. Aſta 
having admired the ſuperb piece of Titian (the laſt Supper] 
which takes up the whole breadth of the refectory of the monks 
we will aſcend to the upper cloiſter, the walls of which are al 
ornamented with paintings. There are ſeveral not above me 
diocrity ; but ſome by Luca Giordano are ſeen with pleaſuꝶ 
as alſo two or three by Spagnoletto, and one by Navaretts 
known by the name of the dumb, and whom Philip II. calle 
the Titian of Spain. The ftair-cafe which leads from the lows 
to the upper cloiſter, muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence, The 
four ſides of the frize and the ceiling are painted in freſco ly 
Giordano, and repreſent the battle of St. Quintin, the accom 
pliſhment of the vow of Philip II. and the arrzval of that mv 


ſtair-caſe there are little cloiſters, which lead to the library 
the Eſcurial, leſs remarkable for the number of volumes it cot 
tains than for the choice of them, and-more particularly tit 
Arabic and Greek manuſcripts. All the arts are concerned 
the decoration ; and if there is a defect, it is perhaps that of le 
ing too much ornamented.. Every vacant ſpace is filled will 
paintings; the ceiling, which is vaulted, is ornamented will 
arabeſques, and figures chiefly coloſſal. Tibaldi, the maſter 
Michael Angelo, has here diſplayed the frequently exaggeratt 
vigour of his pencil; his forced attitudes reſemble contortion 
his forms are fo great as to become gigantic and almoſt mol 
ftrous ; theſe diminiſh the effect of the whole, by narrowing 
fine dimenſions of the library, and deſtroying its other decal 
tions. The ſhelves which contain the books, and which are! 
precious wood, beautifully carved, appear trifling W 
? | | — — wm Cololluß 
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«clofſuſes of Tibaldi. Above the ſhelves are paintings in radii 
by Barthelemi Carducho, which alſo ſuffer from the cauſe al- 
ready mentioned; the ſubjects are taken from ſacred or profane 


F Med 
of Nu. 


ubiles WMhiſtory, or have relation to the ſciences, of which the ſhelves 
ray ng below preſent to us the elements. Thus the council of Nice is 
ot dil. repreſented above the books which treat of theology; the death 
holder, f Archimedes at the ſiege of Syracuſe, indicates thoſe which 
{ted h/ elate to mathematics; and Cicero pronouncing his oration in 
not ty avour of Rabirius, the works relative to eloquence and the bar. 
daring he middle of the library is occupied by globes. and tables; on 
ext. ne of the latter is a ſmall equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip LV. on an- 
| to d. ther, a ſmall temple of ſolid ſilver, ornamented with lapis laz- 
I, With uli and precious ſtones. Round theſe are ranged all the an- 
ing tie eſtors of the queen Ann of Neubourg, wife of Charles II. up 
ding ou o Charlemagne, who is placed in the centre of the temple. In 
Letu ne intervals between the ſhelves are portraits of Charles V. 
s ealy nd of the three Philips, his ſucceſſors to the throne of Spain. 


onalte re philoſophers who, after having read what I have written, 
S. Aste all viſit this library, ſtop before the portrait of Philip II. 
Supper) WWainted with great exactneſs by Pantoja de la Cruz; contem- 
e monks late his grave and auſtere phyſiognomy, and you will read an 
1 are A bridgment of the hiſtory of his reign. Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 181, 
zove me- The manuſcripts are not kept in the great library, which is 
pleaſure pen to every comer, but in a large hall above, always ſhut up, 
[avarettty d to which all the books proſcribed by Spaniſh orthodoxy are 
II. cal eat. The portraits of ſuch natives of Spain as have diſtin- 
the low viſhed themſelves in the ſciences, arts, or literature, are hung 
de. I und the hall. „ ex 64.5 5 b 
freſco by It is remarkable that, in the Eſcurial, the books are placed 


e accom e contrary way, fo that the edges of the leaves are outwards, 
that md contain their titles written on tjgemn. 

ace of tit The large and beautiful ſtair-caſe which leads to the great 
library per cloiſter, communicates with the choir of the monks of 
es it co ich we have ſpoken, and has a leſſer capitulary hall which 
ularly n croſs in deſcending to the king's apartment. "Thoſe whoſe 
ncerned e rniration has not been exhauſted: by the noble paintings they 
that of be juſt ſeen, will remark as they paſs by, an Annunciation by 
filled wiel Veroneſe; a Nativity, by Tintoret; a Deſcent from the 
ented wü os; and a St. Margaret, Sfrightened; by the apparition of a 
e maſter gon, by Titian ; but more eſpecially one by the ſame maſter, 
xaggeralt ich is called the glory of Titian, either on account of its 
zntortionc<llence, or becauſe it repreſents Charles V. and Philip II. 
moſt mok utted to celeſtial glory, in the preſence of the principal patri- 
rowing l bs of the ancient law, with characteriſtic attributes, adini- 
her decoꝶ ly grouped on each ſide and in front of the painting. 

vhich ae ſmall cabinet adjoining to this hall contains ſeveral relics, 
beneath of the miraculous urns at the marriage of Cana, an old ma- 
cColoſſaf — IE RED Q 4 en. 
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nuſcript (a moſt wretched ſcrawl) of the life of St. There(a, the 
8 reformatrix of the Carmeline nuns, written by herſd 

We afterwards arrive at the ſtair-caſe which leads to the! 
king's apartment, and in the way to it paſs through a kind d 
gallery hung with paintings. The principal ones are, a Defceny! 
from the creſs, an exquiſite production of the pencil of Spagngs 
letto; and a large picture repreſenting Lot and his daughtery 
which a connoiſſieur would be tempted to attribute to Quidg 
but which is thaught to be by the chevalier Maxime. Whoeig 
the painter may be, it is one of the moſt admirable piQuregin 
the Eſcurial. fn a corner of the ſame gallery there are-ſeved 
others worthy of attention; particularly a ſmall picture by Rug 
bens, in which ſeveral martyrs, and particularly St. Laurence 
and St. Sextus, are grouped in ſuppliant attitudes round thg 
throne of the Virgin. We ſhould never finiſh, were we to git 

an account of all the curioſities of this kind contained in the I 
curial; we have, perhaps, already ſaid too much, both for tha 
who will never. ſee it, and for others who are well aequaints 
with it. e 64-4 7 g 

The ſtatues, buſts, and medallions of the Eſcurial, are tt 
in any great number, nor very remarkable for their excellency 
The ftatue of St. Laurence in the church is good and fimple 
Many have taken it for an antique; but the only part likely 

be ſo is the head, which many ſuppoſe to have belonged to 
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From the terrace of the conyent we deſcend, by ſeps'cut i 
the ſide, to a garden, not very large, nor much decorated, 1 
ever carefully cultivated. At the end of the terrace, to 
weft, is a wooden building adjoining to the grand edifice; M 
of a different kind of architecture. This is perhaps the ai 

art of the Eſcurial where real elegance attracts our not 

his building, placed immediately at the foot of the mount 
which ſhade the Eſcurial, and in the direction f the will 
which force their way into the narrow paſſes, contributes 
abate their violence. The ſituation of the Eſcurial renders 
walks in the enyirons painful: but we may wander with pie 
ſure in a valley between the front to the ſouth, and a'mountil 
which oppoſes to it its high and woody top. The inequal 
of the ground produces every moment new points of view. 
favours the rapid fall of ſeveral rivulets which meander th ouſt 
the coppice. A ſoft melancholy invades us, while we liter 
the diſtant murmurs of theſe rills, which are heightened by? 
ruſtling of the trees; more frequently agitated by the nal 
wind, than careſſed by zephyrs. To theſe are added the in 
low lowings of the deer, which, during the ſeaſons of 1 
amours, wander beneath their lnades. op 
> 9 |  TOLE 


/ 


— 
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(3, the TOLEDO, a large celebrated city, the ancient reſidence' of 
nerſe)} che Mooriſh kings, and the ſeat of the primate of all Spain. It 
_ "a. ſituated on a bank of the Tagus, which ſurrounds it, except 
to Mo the north. It is twelve leagues from Madrid, and ſeven . 
kind rom Aranjuez. The origin of Toledo is uncertain. Accord- 
Jekcen Wing to Sylva, in his Enquiry concerning the . manner in which 
page, pain was dei e eſtablilhed themſelves in the 
lace where Toledo now ſtands, five hundred and forty years 
before Chriſt, and called the city they founded Toledath, which 
n their language ſignifies mother of the people. It is well known 
hat Toledo was a Roman colony, and made the depoſitory of 
he treaſures ſent to Rome. From the Romans. it paſſed under 
he dominion of the Goths. Leovigild reſided there, and em- 


ucceſſors. The Moors took Toledo in 714, and reigned there 
ll 1085; when it was taken from them by Alphonſo VI, who 


ved, the title of royal and imperial. 
The ſee of Toledo is ſaid to be worth four hundred thouſand 
ucats a year; but there are * deductions to be made. Be- 
des the proportion the Infant Don Lewis receives, and pen- 
ons to different people, it pays annually fifteen thouſand ducats 
id fine the monks of the Eſcurial, notwithſtanding Philip the Se- 
t likely ond granted them no leſs than thirty villages in their neigh- 
durhood. 5 „ e 
Toledo, ſays Mr. Twiſs, is ſituated on a very ſteep hill, 
d encompaſſed with a wall, flanked with near one hundred 
d fifty ſmall towers, built by the Moors. The river takes 
8 ſource among the mountains of Albaracin, ſomewhat above 
e city of Cuenca, near forty leagues ſouth-eaſt ef Toledo; 
dd, after a courſe of about one hundred and twenty leagues, 
(charges itfelf into the Atlantic, a league beyond Liſbon. 
wiſs's Tr. 181, 1 3+ 75 
After pafſing the bridge of the Tagus, which is of a frightful 
icht, we find ourſelves on a level with Toledo, though a part 
this city is ſituated on a ſteep rock. Solitary ſtreets, houſes 
ruins, and the almoſt total abſence of induſtry and aMuence, 
t ill agree with the idea formed of a city, the firſt in rank ig 
> cortes of the kingdom of Caſtile, which a long time paſſ- 
for its capital, and of which all the monuments prove the 
ent ſplendour, The aſpe& of the ruins, and the barrenneſs 
the environs, concur in giving it an appearance of wretch- 
eſs; which howeyer is in ſome reſpects contradicted when 
enter their houſes, which are clean and neat in the ex- 
me ; a good quality ra; Y found where poverty reſides. 
goannt's Tr. the 531. „ 


d wine 


elliſhed the city, which became more conſiderable under bis 


tiled himſelf emperor of Toledo; whence it took, and has pre- 


* 
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Swinburne's account of this city correſponds. but too much! 
with that of the chevalier de Bourgoanne. Toledo, ſays that 
accurate traveller, is the ſtrongeſt city you can imagine, in] 
point of ſituation: ſomething like Durham, or Richmond ip 
1208 Yorkſhire ; but not equal to either in beauty, as it is totally bay 
18 of wood. The Tagus, after winding at large through a fing 
1 Plain, which' a little more wood would render very agreeable 
4.18 to the eye, comes at laſt to be wedged in between two rans 
parts of high rocks. The paſlage is very narrow, and befag 
the river gets out again into a broad bed and open ground, i 
almoſt returns to the place where it entered the defile. On thi 
rocky peninſula ſtands the city, exceedingly ill- built, poor, al 
ugly. The ftreets are ſo ſteep, that no ſtranger in his ſober 
ſenſes would venture up or down. them in a carriage. Sui 
E | „ 
| All the ftreets are narrow, crooked, and: badly paved; al 
18 excepting the cathedral. and Alcazar, there is hardly a gool 
. building in the whole city: half the ſtreets are choaked up vii 
| | | heaps of ruined houſes of brick, and the environs of the cif 
are naked and bare of trees; which cauſe the heats in ſummd 
to be exceſſive, and the wood for fuel in winter very. des 
The ancient aqueduats, which were here, are deſtroyed. 
the fifteenth century this city contained above -two--hundrd 
thouſand inhabitants ; but at preſent it hardly contains twenty 
n ve thouſand. Twiſs's Tr. 182. | 5 1 
This account nearly tallies with that of Bourgoanne, ul 

fays, that, two centuries ago Toledo contained more than ty 

hundred thouſand inhabitants, but at preſent it hardly has thi 

thouſand. When a houſe falls to decay, it is never rebuil 

p and in twenty years more this city will be little elſe than a be 
. - of ruins. Bourzoanne's Tr. iii. 312. 
= Ihe archiepiſcopal palace is not magnificent, but the call 
* dral is a noble ſacred edifice. Its foundation is dated as 
back as the end of the ſixth century. During four hund 
W it was in poſſeſſion of the Moorsz and-profaned by 
| ahometan worſhip. Though recovered by Alphonſo VI. 
| ; preſerved the form of a moſque until the reign of St. Fl 
1 nand, who gave it that under which it now appears. It 
plays all the ſumptuouſneſs of Gothic edifices, and in the 1 
ſucceeding that of St. Ferdinand was enriched with e 
kind of decoration. The glaſs of the windows is covered! 
paintings in the moſt brilliant colours. Two of the fronds 
remarkable for the number, finiſhing, and variety of the { 
tures with which they are adorned. The ſtalls of the cal 
merit a cloſe examination, on account of the fine taſte; and! 
gance of their bas reliefs. Several of the chapels are * 
- worthy of attention ſor. the paintings, and more particular 
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hich are thoſe of the kings of Caſtile, who are commonly call- 
d Reyes vicjos, old kings, and that of the cardinal Mendoza, 


ne, | | 

col ne of the moſt illuſtrious prelates who have. held the ſee of 
ly bare oledo. | . Sh 

2 fine The chapel of the Virgin is magnificently decorated. 'This 
reealleS indeed a real treaſury, in which there are fifteen large ca- 
50 rams 


inets ne with the wall, containing vaſt quantities 


| beſo gold and filver veſſels ; two mitres of ſilver gilt, ſet all over 
ound, ich pearls and precious ſtones, with three collars of maſſy gold 
On min the ſame manner,; two bracelets, and an imperial crown 
oor, ant the Virgin Mary, conſiſting of large diamonds and other 
nis ſobe wels. The riches of this treaſury is indeed ineftimable : 


pht buſhels of bread are daily diſtributed here; upon the 
hole, upward of ſix hundred perſons belong to this cathedral. 
ardinal Portocarrero, who was archbiſhop of the ſee, was in- 
ly a gu red in the front of it. His epitaph bears no reſemblance to 

Wit of Piron, as Mr. Peyron has careleſsly aſſerted in his Eſ- 
H the ei on Spain. The latter was compoſed in a moment of epi- 


n ſumnd{&nmmatic ſpleen; but that of tHe cardinal breathes chriſtian 


very · den ility, and has nothing of the epigram LINE. Hic jacet pu . 
6 cs, et nibil; Here lies duſt, aſhes, nothing.“ This is ver 


BY 


as twentMinanic : 


e Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien; | EN 


ante « Pas meme Academicien.” 


re than ts 
y has wa 
ver rebull 
than a be 


Here lies Piron, who was nothing; 
Not even an Academician. 


excited by the tomb of Don Alvar de Luna, the illuſtrious 


it the call unfortunate favourite of John II. and that of Donna Juana 


ombs they contain. In the choir there are four of the latter, 


crent from the peeviſh pleaſantry of the author of the Me- 


n the chapel of St. James our admiration and meditation 


* 


a entel his wife, We may there reflect on the inſtability of 
Auen favour of kings, and the . r of monuments; ſomewhat 
f ao M durable it may be, but whoſe majeſtic ornaments cannot 
St Fel iſe the inſignificance of human greatneſs. In vain are in- 
"14 ons pompous, like thoſe of theſe two tombs ; they ſerve 
ny wen ly to tell us the heroes they immortalize have once exiſt- 
114 ut are now no more. The ſame chapel contains the tombs 
1 pal relations of the fayourite.: among others, that of the 
the front uhop of Toledo, one of the fineſt in the cathedral. 
Oo hel t the moſt remarkable chapel of all in this reſpect is, that 
my ve ew kings (defos reyes nuevas) which, beſides being richly 
CY ated, contains the tombs of ſix kings'or queens of Caſtile, 
- is gre of *caring an inſcription and a ſtatue recumbent on a ſopul- 
particular) * 1 ö Py. OS = chral 
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chral urn. The ſight of theſe recalled to my memory the fo 
+ lowing elegant lines: | 7 


« Pour mieux repreſenter leurs grandeurs abattues, 
« L'artiſte ſur le marbre a couche leurs ſtatues: | 


The artiſt, better to repreſent their fallen greatneſs, has extended de 
ſtatues on the marble. „ 3 „ 

Luhe capitulary hall contains the portraits in ſucceſſion of 4 
the archbiſhops of Toledo; a valuable collection, not only hq 
cauſe many of theſe prelates, as Mendoza, Ciſneros, I aven 
Albornos and Tenorio eſtabliſhed themſelves a fame independyy 

of their dignity, and that ſome of them wha. held this ſee were 
the blood royal, as Non Louis, brother to the late monarch, by 
becauſe ſeveral of their portraits take date from the revival ofih 
art of painting in Spain, and that by comparing them, thei 

' ferent gradations through which it has paſſed may be clearly q 
covered; and laſtly, becauſe ſince the time of cardinal Ximayg 
(known in Spain only by the name of cardinal Ciſneros) thy 
have all had the merit of ;efemblance. In the cathedral are 
veral other paintings worthy of attention; eſpecially thoſe in ti 
veſtry. An Aſſumption by Carlo Maratti ; one of the maſk 
pieces of Dominico Greco, a pupil of Titian; a painting h 
much inferior to the beſt of that great maſter. The ceiling 
the veſtry is painted in freſco, by Luca Giordano, and is w 
the leaſt excellent of his productions, eſpecially in this kind 

_ compolition. | 4 
Ihe cathedral of Toledo is enriched with many other valuſ 
paintings. It would be endleſs to enumerate the ornament 
furniture, and vaſes conſecrated to divine ſervice in this (act 
fabric: a ſufficient idea may be formed of them by conſiderii 
that Toledo is one of the richeſt fees in Europe, that it has bil 
frequently held by pious prelates, who would have thought! 
reproach on themſelves had they made a profane uſe of tit 
opulence ; and that it has always had many opportunities! 
benefit by the munificence of the ſovereign of Spain. We i 
ory obſerve, that the curious are ſhewn here a throne of ul 

ſy ſilyer, weighing twelve hundred and fifty pounds, on will 

is placed an image of the-Virgin. ' Piety, or rather credul 
will find here a much more curious ornament. This is 2 
which bears the impreſſion of the feet of the holy Virgin; 
placed them upon it when ſhe deſcended from heaven, to bi 
to St. Ildefonſo the firſt chazuple, or prieſt's cap z a mul 
which a modern ſculpture has perpetuated in one of the chi 
of the cathedral : it ſeems to do more honour to the chiſel a 
artiſt, than to religion. | | T5 q 
The pope and the king of Spain are always canons of! 
cathedral. Every Chriſtmas, before the firſt veſpers ® 
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\mes are called aloud at the door of the choir : if they do not 
pear, they are fined two thouſand marravedis each, about ſix- 
en ſhillings and nine pence. , Tuoiſs Tr, 18 3. = 
After the cathedral, there are ſeveral other edifices which | | 


we 


\ 


"ug 


_ MM crit the attention of thetraveller. Such is the hoſpital of St. 


ion of ohn the baptiſt, (Card fine foundation, which Toledo owes N 
only o one of its prelates (Cardinal Mendoza) is the foundling hoi- 1 
Te ital, or the hoſpital of Santa Cruz. Another aſylum, open at | 
lepenuu oledo to ſuffering humanity, is an hoſpital for the inſane. i 
e were The Alcazar, of ancient palace, which was burnt down bythe 9 
arch, H lied army in the beginning of this century, is placed on the | 
val au icheſt point of all. It is a noble extenſive building, and has I. 
„ the Aft undergone a thorough repair, at the expence ot the arch- i 
learly di iſnop, who has fortunately taken a turn towards employing 1 
Xime me portion of his great revenue in works of public utility; | 
eros) Mech as this palace, a new road to Aranjeuz, and a ſtreet in che i 
ral are (8) 3 nn 8 3 
\ole in y The blades of Toledo were formerly famous for their temper | 

ne male nd ſolidity. The late king erected a very ſpacious edifice for | 

inting ul aking them, and the experiments already made ſeem to pro- Mt 

ceiling Pile, that the modern citizens of Toledo will not in this re- F 
ind is ect, be long inferior to their predeceſſors k. 1 5 | 

us kindd The inhabitants of this city have their crgarrales, (mall [ 


duntry houſes, which in the barren part of Caſtile are delight- | 


er valul # retreats z and, in the heat of the dog- days, offer coolneſs and | 
ornamen pole amid the ſhade of orchards. It is, however, impoſſible | | 


this ac arrive at them, except by the ſweat of the brow, in croſſin 


onſidem me burat unſhaded meadow, or climbing over Tagged hills: 

it has t they are the garden of Eden to the inhabitants of Toledo. — 
hought | EDN. yah ü . 8 i 
FL 0 RAN ] UE, a town ſituated on the Tagus, chiefly erected 

4unitic WT thin theſe twenty-five years. Any perſon who chuſes to 

We l ild here, may have a free gift of the ground from the king, on 

ne of ul ndition of conforming to the general plan: the ſtreets are 

„ on wii oad and parallel, and interſe& each other at right angles. The 

r-credulif duſes, which are two ſtories high, are all painted white, with 

18 is a fi . doors and ſhutters. The town contains about ſix thouſand 

irgin; b 1 who get a ſupport by letting their houſes to perſons 

en, to | o come with the court, and who reſide here from the middle of ; 

; a mils pril to the end of July; during which time the number of inha- 


the chats are increaſed to about ſixteen thouſand, "I'he whole town 
s much the reſemblance of Potſdam, near Berlin, and is well 
Pminated at night. The principal church, which has a convex 
-onnade, is built in the great{quare : Sabbatini was the archi- 
t. This ſquare is ſurrounded by porticos; four large arched 


* Cervantes menti Jedo b ; 
© 70, Madejg pt Toledo Blades, caled Del Perrillo. Don Quizote, par 


1 


gates 1 


190 V i 
gates form the entrance, and in the middle is a handſome fou 
tain, which copioufly ſupplies the town with water. Here g 
two other churches. The new amphitheatre for the bull-fighty 
is built of brick, with wooden feats : the inner circle or ag] 
is one hundred and fixty-eight feet in diameter; there are ty 
rows of boxes, one above the other, each row containing gy 
hundred and two; under theſe are ten rows of circular bench 
which are expoſed to the air: the whole building is capable 
containing fix thouſand ſpectators. All, the amphitheatre ( 
Spain are circular, and nearly of the ſame. ſize and architeQuy 
The permanent edifices of this kind are at Madrid, Aranjuz 
Granada, and Seville. Thoſe at Cadiz, and port St. May 
are temporary wooden buildings. In the other Spaniſh towy 
the great ſquare is the place of combat. The beſt places ag 
about a crown each, and the loweſt places ſix-pence. Ty 
perſons who fit in the latter are perpetually expoſed to the hull 
leaping among them, over the baluſtrades, which are but fo 
reet high. | = 9 8 _— 
The moſt recently built church, is that of the: convent WA <>: 
Franciſcans, called St. Paſchal, and was. founded by the coff 
ſor to the king. This convent ſtands in the higheſt and mal *: | 
healthy ſituation of the valley; and hence the palace and p Im 
tations appear in the moſt agreeable point. of proſpect. Aslay 4 5 
as the temperature of the air is moderate, every thing about tilt © 
palace charms the ſenfes, and the happineſs of exiſtence. is pet 
fectly enjoyed. Foreigners, who have travelled in many coil 
tries, declare, that there is no place in Eprope where they wol 
rather chooſe. to paſs the fine ſeaſon of the year, than at An 
juez. But, at the approach of the violent heats of fummt 
when the ſcorching air, ſhut in by the valley, is loaded with 
'halations' from a low and muddy river, and with nitrous: vapoul 
drawn by the ſun from the hills between which the Ta 
runs, this valley of Tempe becomes a pernicious /abode, {ul 
cient to ſend troops of ſouls to Acheron in a ſingle day. 1h 
inhabitants withdraw from it, and ſeek, upon the neighbauti 
| heights, particulurly at Ocanna, a more wholeſome air... 
The town is ſeparated from the caſtle by a large, but ite 
lar ſquare, decorated with a fountain. To croſs. The ſquats 
the hot ſeaſon, a part of which the court paſſes at Aran 
was a painful taſk; from which the fovereign has exe 
thoſe by whom he is approached. From one of the, ſireeb 
Aranjuez a covered portico has been made, which is con 
to the buildings adjoining to the palace. * + 3} 
The firſt Spaniſh monarch, who reſided. for a conſidef 
length of time at Aranjuez, was Charles V. He begun 
build the palace, which his ſucceſſors have inhabited, and 
which Ferdinand V. and Chales III. have added each à 0 
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NEW CASTIL -- 191 
this new form, it is ſtill leſs a royal manſion than a very 
rreeable country-houſe, moſt delightfully ſituated; where art 


O 


je found 
tere A*. 
1-fighty 
Or a 1, 
are ty 
ung oe 
bench 
pale (| 
>atres 


itecuy 


Kern front, glides by the parterre, forming, almoſt under the 
indows, an artificial caſcade. „ 

A ſmall arm of the river eſcapes from the caſcade, and ſo 
Joſely waſhes the walls of the palace, that from the terrace the 
onarch may amuſe. himſelf with angling. This arm after- 
ds rejoins the river, forming a pleaſant ifland, wich is a vaſt 
arden of an irregular form, in which ſhade and freſh air are 


oo nftantly to be had. In every ſeaſon the warblings of birds, 
95 L aded to the murmurs of the water of the Tagus, and of thoſe 
Paas outed from the ſeveral fountains ſimply decorated, form a con- 
e. n much leſs fatiguing to the mind, than the languid and un- 
the bull") pleaſures which magnificence affords. While wander- 


' but fo g walks, and enjoying the luxury and calm of nature, we 


nagine ourſelves in the midit of rural ſolitude, and forget the 
cinity of the court, the perplexity of intrigue, and the ſolici- 
des of ambition. If we approach the palace, filled with the. 
Neaſing ideas inſpired by the aſylum we have quitted, we can- 
t but reflect on the viciſſitude of human affairs. This, we 
claim, is the peaceful retreat of a 'monarch, whoſe laws are 
eyed beyond the immenſe ocean, 'to the extremities of the 
ndes, and the moſt diſtant iſlands of the Indian Archipelago. 
this palace it was that Charles V. and Philip II. agitated 
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| 3 Jo * their turbulent politics. At preſent a deſcendant of 
Fm nry IV. reigns there in peace. i e 
Rr The 'avenue of the Calle de la Reyna, is the favourite walk 


s Vapo 


he Ta thick foliage, atteſt their antiquity and the fertility of the 


| in which they have flouriſhed for ſeveral centuries. - But 


o e ac not the only ornaments of the valley of Aranjuez. 
i er Ferdinand VI. this palace conſiſted of little elſe thau the 
= A few poor houſes ſcattered over uneven and rugged 


und, at ſome diftance from the royal habitation, ſerved to 
ge ambaſſadors, and the nobles and gentry who followed the 
tt. Theſe huts have given place to regular, though not 
pnificient, buildings. The ftreets are ſtreight and wide, per- 
too wide for the height of the houſes and the heat of the 
ate, The plan, after which the new village of Aranjuez 
built, was given by the marquis of Grimaldi, who before he 


but irſeg 
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.on ic. de firſt miniſter to his Catholic majeſty, had reſided at the 
e begun E as his repreſentative. He had there conceived the idea 
ted, andl ming in the center of Caſtile a kind of Dutch village. His 
ted, a was accepted, The principal ſtreets of Aranjuez are 


ch ah 


- ſhaded 


2s done nothing more than make an advantageous uſe of the 
dyances of nature. The Tagus, running in a right line to the 


g amid the groves and thickets, or the labyrinth of the wind- 


the court, The height of the trees, their enormous trunks, 


192 3 +6 N 
ſhaded by two double rows of trees, between which runs a tin 
that keeps them always freſh. 1 ; Y 
Arriving at Aranjuez from Madrid, we Croſs a circular ſul 
called Las doce calles, from twelve alleys which there termin 
One of them leads to the entrance of Las Huertas, a large eh 
cloſure, in which we cannot but admire the aſtoniſhing fei 
and ſoil of Aranjuez. All kinds of fruit-trees, flowers, and will- 
getables, luxuriantly flouriſh beneath the ſhade of trees y 
tops are ſometimes enveloped in the clouds. If the tra 
wiſhes to fee more rich cultivation, and on a larger flR”* 
he muſt take the road for Toledo and croſs the Cai nd 
Flamenco. The Cortijo is alſo worthy of his particular . 
tention. or AE Heal. a6 "= 
The Huerta de Valentia preſents the traveller with varig 
znd fuccefsful modes of cultivation, and, as it were, a fore 
of that kingdom. Beſides fields of flax, vineyards, and a 
cial meadows, there are mulberry plantations, and a buildy 
conſecrated to the produce of the precious infect which fel 
upon their leaves. But the Calle de la Reyna, which, if weg 
ſo ſpeak, forms the angle of the plantations of Aranjuez, is 
which is moſt known and remarkable in them, Its diredig 
for about half a league, is from eaſt to weſt, and its terminati 
at the foot of a ſtone bridge lately built over the T agus, It 
renewed on the other ſide, continues to much the ſame diſtang 
and again terminates by a bridge over the ſame river; the wal 
ings of which can only be diſcovered by the imagination, wi 
it wanders through a valley ſhaded with groves of lofty tr 
which at intervals conceal its courſe. Behind one of tl 
thick curtains is a caſcade heard at a great diſtance; the ad 
of which is the only diſturbance ſuffered by the tranquillity 
this ſolitary place, If with intention to diſcover this cal 
we pals the ſecond bridge of the Tagus, and follow the coil 
of the river, it is impoſſible not to be delighted with the bea 
of the proſpects from the banks. In the happy confulion oll 
trees which line its borders, we recognize that Nature wil 
art, taking her for her model, imperfectly imitates in her ia 
productions. Nature is no where more varied in her ſpoil 
caprices. Here the trees ſeem to have changed their elemd 
and plunge their green tops into the waters of the Tay 
There knotted trunks, placed as in equilibrium on the W 
are ready to eſcape from the earth, and wait but for the 
thern blaſt to obſtruct with their ſpreading branches the of 
of the river by which they are watered. As we advance 
fiream reflects the tufts of waving ſhrubs which, accordul 
the idea of the Abbe de Lille, teceive verdure in excnang 
the decoration they afford. 2 4 
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$a rin 1; ve retire from the banks, the ſame pleaſing diſorder 
bas in the wood, which is ſufficiently thick to afford a 
lar fag Wc. without making it too difficult to find a paſſage through 
Tmin At length we approach the caſcade which had awakened 
arge a curioſity. We arrive at it through thick buſhes, and by 
r fertili gꝛag paths; the object of it is to take from the Tagus a part 
» and i ts waters. The arm turned from the bed of that river runs 
20 ff deep ditch between artificial banks, and goes to water 
tra de of the plantations of Aranjuez, and to provide more at 
zer e 1 for the wants of the inhabitants. But ſhade and ver- 
ze Cre inſtantly ceaſe. Nothing is here ſeen but the naked 
cular a1. which form the incloſure of the valley, and the ſpecta- 
w cannot but admire the art with which the picture is tiniſh« 
* to recompenſe, as much 28 poſſible, the coarſeneſs of its 
a fore ne. Fx 5 | 9 
and at the foot of theſe hills ate ſtables of breeding mares, be- 
a dul eing to the king of Spain, and in which the breed of Spa- 
hich fey horſes is (till preſerved in all its ancient beauty. The 
if ven ling has for inſcription, Vento gravidas ex prole putan is : 


eZ, 18 til their race or breed you would imagine them prolific by the 


dire . The ſ(wiftnels of the horſes bred here juſtifies the in- 
ermina SE: ion ; but they are excluſively reſetved to the ſervice of the 
jo and his family, Leaving this building to the left, you enter 
e walks which terminate at the Calle de la Reyna, 


jaments of this alley. It is edged on both ſides with tufted 
dpices, which render its regularity more agreeable.” Here 
numerous herds of deer which furniſh amuſement for rhe 


ained a ſecurity that nature appeared to have denied them, 
nd and run. They are ſeen peaccably feeding by the fide 
be great walk; and when they fly at the approach of any 
lor, they feem leſs under the influence of their natural ti- 
ty, than deſirous to diſplay their agility. 

but the garden of the Primavera. or of the ſpring, is the 
ateſt ornament of the Calle de la Reyna; at the ſame time 
it delightfully perfumes the air, during the ſeaſon of which 
ars the name. It extends, for the ſpace of a mile, along 
of the ſides, and is ſeparated from it by a low wall, upon 
ch is a lattice barrier. The fertility of the ſoil of the val- 


t is dedicated to uſeful cultivation. Pomona and Flora 
N jointly, and mutually preſent each other their charms. 
s and flowers flouriſh there in perfection. The groves 
fe their hoſpitable ſhades to the noontide heat. Coppices 
Poriterous ſhrubs perfume the morning air, anq the balmy 
4+ R 8 


he high trees, of which I have fpoken, are not the only 


al family, and, as at St. [tdefonſo, ſeem conſcious they have 


appears in all its tichneſs in this garden. The greateſt part 
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you may ſecurely indulge in meditation and reverie. 


' obliged to make my way with my cane through a herd of 


; {til farther; at certain hours, to which they are very ex 


\ oxen, as working cattle. A part of their labours wer 


fluence of a foreign climate. At the ſame time two 2 


try; whillt an elephant calmly moved his huge body witl 


4 


194 „ 
vapours they exhale, fall at ſun-ſet to add to the charny 
the evening walk, 9 0 | 12 
. The reſidence of Aranjuez favours all the innocent d 
ſions of the country; walks are no where more varied; yl 
ther with a book in your hand you wander in the ſhrubbeſ 
or paſs through the long alleys on horſeback or in a can 


The deer there forget their timidity, and even the wild hy 
are leſs ferocious. They run in the ſtreets as familiarly y{ 
meſtic animals. The firſt time I quitted the inn, fan 
chevalier de Bourgoanne, after my arrival at Aranjuez, ly 


boars, who blocked up my paſſage. Some of them, {till 
familiar, enter the houſes, and there diſpute with the dog 
{ſpoils of the kitchen. At Pardo they carry their aff 


they run from the neighbouring foreſt to receive food fi 
the hands of the domeſtics of the palace. The wild bon 
not the only animals naturalized at Atanjuez. The buf 
brought thither from Naples, have taken the place «ff 


formed by camels, which couid not long reſiſt the bane 


grazed in a meadow near the high road, and two guani 
which ſeemed as perfectly at their eaſe as in their own d 


being in the leaſt diſcompoſed by the crowds of people, vl 
curioſity brought about him. It is, perhaps, in this au 
that ſovereigns ſhould openly expoſe all the foreign ail 
which they crowd together in their menageries. Theſe 
nificent priſons accuſe man of tyranny without proving 
power; and the beaſts which there roar in their chains, W 
perhaps, lay aſide their ferocity on recovering their I 
Bourgoanne's Tr. ii. 260. 465 

To this purpoſe, we are told by Mr. Swinburne, th 
beauties of the ſcene are enhanced by the flocks of ma 
louted birds, which flutter and ſing on the boughs; i 
herds of deer, which amount to no-lefs than ſeven tho 
head; and by the droves of buffaloes, ſheep, cows, and 
mares, that wander uncontrolled through all theſe woods 
wild bears are frequently ſeen in the evenings in the lin 
the town. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 129. „ 

Look round which way you will, ſays baron Dillon, 
ſtant variety pleaſes the eye, and enraptures the mind. # 
moment the ſturdy buffalo moves before you, drag 
hervy burthen ; ſoon after, the ſlow camel with his pon 
load ; while the ſwift zebra, with his ſtriped garmenl 


\ 
— a 


ong the plains. If you approach the farm, every object of 


charny 


ent d tneſs. At the noon - tide hour, when the freſhneſs of the 
ed ; Moming is paſt, the ſhady walks near the palace then become 
1rubben object of extreme luxury; as well as the elegant fountaine, 
a cart of: ſportive waters give ſuch a coolneſs to the air. The 


zhtingale and cuckow are heard here about the latter end of 


wild by pril. That elegant bird the bee-cater, the merops apiaſter of 
arly u anus, not only breeds at Aranjuez, but lives there all the 
1, fr. The golden thruſh is alſo ſeen here, a beautiful bird 
vez, ch a bright yellow plumage ; the icharus of Edwards, and the 
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ds in theſe woods, there is one about the ſize of a cuckow, 
ed Pito, of a beautiful purple. Dillon's Tr. 32, | 
The weſt front of the palace is handſome, and the two new 
ngs are now finiſhed. In one is a play-houſe, and in the 
ter a chapel. Part of the ceiling of the former was painted 
Mengs. The apartments re good, but contain no great 
mber of paintings or ſtatues. There is an Annunciation in 
chapel, by Titian, and Mengs has painted ſome holy ſub- 
s in the bed-chambers. a : | 
Mr. Swinburne informs us, that, while ke remained at 
anjuez, there was a pretty entertainment on the river. The 
nce of Aſturias, and his attendams, embarked in a galley 
ly decorated, preceded and followed by other ſmaller 


vod wü ges, adorned in a- leſs ſplendid, though Rtill a very gay 

cople, M rner. He rowed from his banquetting-houle, up into the 
this | dds, where the meanderings of the river are exceedingly 

eign unfall, forming fine ſweeps and reaches with green banka, 
Theſe ed by aged trees which hang in various clumps over the 

t proving ent, Crowds of holiday-folks, in their belt apparel, lined 

;:hains, Tagus on both fides, and were no ſmall addition to the ru- 
their ing exhibition. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 135. | 


he pleaſures of Aranjuez are walking or riding in the 


Irne, tha ning, going to court, dining at ſome of the open tables 
s of "I | by the great officers of ſtate, a game at cards, a drive 
ugh; g the avenue, and the Italian opera. The miniſters are 
even i 


ectly eaſy in their behaviour, and their houſes are free from 


we, ano non or reſtraint. 


ſe woods 
n the ſired 
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ounded in 1499, by that great ſtateſman cardinal Xime- 
de Ciſneros, who alſo endowed it with a good library ; 
printed here, at his own expence, the firſt polyglot bible; 


lome ſtruQture, Ximenes is buried in the church, with 
egant monument by Dominico of Florence. The medal- 


enience is conſulted : and in the dairy, every degree of 


jolus of Cateſby and Linnzus. Amidſt the great variety of 


LCALA DE HENARES, a famous city, with an univer- 


pn by the name of Complutenfian. The univerſity is a 
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lion of the cardinal has been removed 15 the tomb j into 
library. Alcala is only fix leagues from Madrid, and bel 
to the archbiſhop of Toledo. It gave birth to Miguel Cena 
tes de Saavedra, the celebrated author of the much adn 
ed romance of Don Quixote. The country around is bel 
owing to the ſingular averſion which the Caſtilians have ing 

neral to the planting of trees. Dillon's Tr. 16. 

We are indebted to baron Dillon for the above account; 
Alcala; and we could not reſtrain our aſtoniſhment tha 
' birth-place of the immortal Cervantes, though a City, is] 
even noticed by Bourgoanne or Twiſs. This town is ſity 
ed on the river Henarez. 


GUADALAX ARA, anciently Arriaca, a confidenl 
town, ſeated on a rugged eminence near the river Heny 
about thirty miles north-eaſt of Madrid. The woollen mg 
facture flouriſhes greatly in this place. It is the only ql 
in Spain where the famous cloths of Vigonia are made, 


| TALAVERA LA REYNA, formerly . a hand 
town in a valley on the Tagus, thirty-ſix miles weſt of Tak 
It is well fortified, and was formerly appropriated to| 
queen's revenue, whence it acquired the epithet La Ryu 
boaſts of many inhabitants of quality, and a curious mani 
ture of porcelain, | 


CUENCA, e Conca, a pretty heed city among 
mountains, and the ſec of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archhil 
of Toledo, whoſe revenue amounts to thirty thouſand duct 
annum, It is about eighty miles eaſt of Madrid. 


* 


MOY A, a town ſituated on an eminence on the rita 
gara, being an earldom, and deſended by a caſtle. 


ESCALONA, a town ſituated on an eminence, next 
little river Nikos. and defended by a caſtle. It is al 
duchy, and has a collegiate * 


ZURITA, a {mall town on 1 Tagus, having 2 cat 
being a commandery belonging to the order of Calatrany 5 


HITA, a ſmall ancient town ſtanding on an eminenct 
defended by a fort. N 


BUITRAGA, a ſmall town ſeated on a rock, _ 
by nature and art, and belonging to the duke de lfu 
who has a very fine palace here, 140 
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; into ll, 


1 bel MAQUEDA, the capital of a duchy, ſurrounded with olives 
1 belong bs 


(| vine yards. 


1 Cen ? Eg 
ch anc A DAH ALSO, a beautiful little town, ſurrounded with 

is di gbtful woods and gardens. 1 8 | 
ave in | | | 


-— 


count 
t that ti 
ity, 81 
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Tus PROVINCE or ESTREMADURA. 


onſiden 


ſouth by Andaluſia; to the welt by Eſtremadura in Por- 
2r Hemel: and to the eaſt by New Caſtile. It is about one hun- 
len mand thirty miles in length, and one hundred and ten in, 
only jth. The rivers Taio and Guadiana, which traverſe this 


ade, 


a handy 
t of To 4 
ated to 
a Reyu 
us man 


ince in length, render it extremely fertile. Beſides theſe, 
e are three ſmaller rivers; the Alegon, which paſſes by 


Taio; and the Zaga, which ſprings from the mountains of 


n. 


dhough endured, without much inconvenience, by the na- 
y among 
e archhil 
nd duch; ſuch as pears, apples, nuts, cheſnuts, figs, lemgns, 
'J ns, pomegranates, and oranges. The vineyards alſo at- 
plenty of excellent wine; but good water is wanting in 
places. The paſtures are ſo large and luxuriant, that 
quantities of cattle are driven from the neighbouring 
nces to graze in this, Though Eſtremadura is united to 


Caſtile, it is here treated of ſeparately and diſtinctly. 


the rivet 


ö 
0 


nce, nan 
It 18 al | 


\ 


e principal places it contains are, 


ERIDA, anciently called Auguſtus-Emerita, ſo named 
Auguſtus the founder, who erected it into a colony for 
d ſoldiers, We are informed, however, by Dio Caſſius, 
t was built by the ſoldiers themſelves, and called Augu/- 


L 2 caſtle | 
alatraVd. a 


eminencei 


| ce of Luſitania. 
\ fortified 
de Int 


| 130 


ty of Merida, the ſuperb remains of two aqueducts, a 
e à triumphal arch, a naumachia, a circus, two hand- 
— 33 ſome 
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HIS province is bounded to the north by Leon; to the 


ia, and falls into the Taio ; the Almonte, which has its 
ce in the mouniains of Calatrava, and is alſo received by | 


ra Morena, and falls into the Guadiana a little below Me- 
he ſummers are ſo hot here as to be intloerable to travel- 


The ſoil produces grain and paſturage in abundance ; 
elds are planted with trees, yielding delicious fruits of all 


merita, in honour of the emperor. It afterwards became 
e of great conſequence, and was the capital of the whole 


on Dillon informs us, that there are ſtill to be ſeen in. 
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Albarregas; all which announce its former magnificence, 


A Er 
ſome bridges; one over the Guadiana, and the other owl 


cluſive of the ſtatues, inſcriptions, medals, aud other amigy 
ties, ſo frequently dug out of its ruins. What is now le(l 
this ancient city, is on a ſmall hill, occupying about the cg 
of a league on the banks of the Guadiana, but its ruins ex 
much further. Dillon's Tr. 255. 


BATJADOS, the capital city of Eſtremadura, and a fron 
towards Portugal, is ſeated on an eminence dn the ſopth i 
of the Guadiana, about one hundred and fifty miles ſouth-yf 
of Madrid. The houſes are well built, and the ſtreets ſay 
ous. This city is ornamented with ſeveral churches and nl 
naſteries, and two caſtles; one of which is a modern ſtrut 
which covers the town on the fide of Portugal and Andi 
On the other fide of the river it is defended by the other 
tle, on an eminence, near the corner whefe the river Chi 
falls into the Guadiana ; and ſerves particularly to defend] 
entrance of the bridge which leads to the city. The bi 
over the Guadiana was built by Philip II. and bas tweitY 
arches. By the Romans this city was called Pax 4 
and Colonia Pacenſis ; the former of which was torcuptel] 
the Moors to Bax Augos, and afterwards to Badafos. lth 
epiſcopal ſee, ſubjeQ to the archbiſhop of Compoſtela, ji 
ing a revenue of ſixteen thouſand ducats per annum. Bali 
18 Tairoubled with beautiful gardens, fertile fields, vine 
citron, orange, olive, and fig- trees. The ſheep in the ut 
bourhood produce voy fine wool, Eftremadura is thei 
part of Spain without ſalt ſprings or rock ſalt, which oy 
the inhabitants to procure thoſe articles from their neigliy 
This large and fertile province, ſo happily ſituated for i 
branch of culture, and where the Romans ſeem: td hate 
ſuch delight, is now ſuppoſed to contain no more th 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, a number compriſed in 
capital cities, x 0 „„ 


PLASENCIA, a handſome epiſcopal city, ſeated 
eminence between mountains, on the banks of the fie! 
Xerte, over which it has three bridges. It was bbilt 
phonſo IX. king of Caftile, about the year 1170. It 

merly poſſeſſed by particular lords, and had the title of 
but, in 1448, it was united to the crown. Its biſliop, ! 
revenue is fixty thouſand ducats per annum, is ſuffragath 
archbiſhop of St. Jago. Of the Vera and Valle de Plib 
extravagant accounts have been given by ſome of the 
writers, They ſay the city acquired its name from the 


1 
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hanting villages and gardens, perfumed with the fragrant 
ours of lemon, orange, and citron groves. They add, that 
ereral of the ancients placed the Elyſian fields in this delight- 
ul ſpot, not knowing of any ſituation on the terraqueous globe 
hat could come in competition with it. But its preſent ſtate, 


Over th 
ence, o 
r antiqui 
w leſt of 
the cine if 
ins extend 


2 


s deſcribed by baron Dillon, is as follows: | 
A diſtinction muſt be made between the Vera of Placen/ia 
nd the Valle of Plaſencia. The valley extends from the city 


| a foo the Puerto de Tornavacas, upon a ſtraight line from eaſt to 
fort forth, the length of nine leagues, and ſo level that the whole 
ſoutb. tent lies open to your view, as far as the Prerto, cloſed by 
eets ſpa gh mountains, dividing on the right hand the Vera from the 
s and w alle; and, on the left, the hills between the valley and the 
1 tro 02d to Bonas; and finally, thofe of Tornavacas, whoſe high ' 


Audios are always covered with ſnow. The dare belonging to 


| other ee valley, are Aſperilla, Caſas del Caſtanar, El Torno, Valde 
ter Oh Atilla, Cabrero el Rebollar, Navaconcejo, Cabuezuela, Ba- 
defend i110, and Xerte, which gives name to the river, as Tornava- 
The does to the Puerto; but at preſent every branch of culti- 
; twe nh tion is in the loweſt ſtate, without even the appearance of 


n orange or a lemon: tree, if we except two or three blighted 


5 
Pax A 
es at the convent of Santa Cruz de Tabilla, where the coun- 


ortuptel 

55. ry y is a deſert: and what is ſtill worſe, the mountains and 
tells, W alles are filled with aſſaſſins and robbers, to the great terror 
m. che inhabitants and travellers. The Vera is no better, and 
, ve onde the moſt ma ray aſpe& imaginable. Among the 
n the arious experiments to deſtroy the worms, which ruin the 
ig the PE [Out trees, fire was the laſt expedient, inſomuch that the 
kich lf ees, ſcorched and half burnt, now reſemble the oaks ſtruck 
; neigh y the thunder of Jove, inſtead of the golden age of the poets; 
ed for Ps their whole agriculture is reduced to the Being of a few 
d Hare ee wich ſome: miſerable ſcraps of a vineyard. - There are 
dre th <7! villages in the Vera. The convent of Juſte is ſituated 


early in the centre of the Vera, on the brow of a ſteep hill, 
hich protects it from the north wind, and with otber mqun- 
ins forms that chain which is called the Puerto de Tornava- 
bs. Dillon's Tr. 282. l * 


iſed in 


ſeated d 


ke ſittke To this monaſtery, the emperor Charles V. after the re ſig- 

bum tion of his dominions, retreated from the buſy world ; whete, | 
„ I; al living two years a recluſe, he ended his days in peace. | 
title ach * the convent nor church have any thing remarkable, | 
Li (liop, A would have paſſed on to future ages in oblivion, had it not f 
\Fragarl en for the diſtinction ſhewn them by that great emperor. ; 
de Pla ver the high altar in the church is to be ſeen a copy of that { 
oT the eue picture called the glory of Titian, which ſtood for- | 


» here, and was removed to the Efcurial by the expreſs 
mand of the emperor, who a 0 that the original ſould 
4 — 
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be fixed in the ſame church with his remains. An infcripti; 
of which the following is a tranſlation, is ſeen on the wall, j 
the corner of the garden, underneath the arms of the ey 


eror : 5 
« In this holy houſe of St. Jerom of Juſte, ended his du ond 
th, 7 
© he, who ſpent the whole of them in defence of the fi rue 
and in ſupport of juſtice, Charles V. emperor, king of Spam tro 
„ Moſt Chriſtian, invincible. He died on the 21ſt of See 4 
tember, 1538.” MF „ er 
A quotation from the abbẽ de la Porte, will not be unactep lor 
able here. In. 1755, ſays the abbe, I was in the monaſtery m 
St. Juſte, and one of the monks ſhewed me the place wheniir; 
the emperor Charles V. had lodged. There is the melanchonr 
ſolitude, where that monarch became imbecile and dero 
Paſſed his days in winding up clocks, in teazing the friars, the 
giving himſelf the diſcipline, in daubing the walls of his cl 
with ſcraps on predeſtination and grace, in ſtunning him G1 
with reflecting on the abandonment of his crowns, and in le) 
penting. There he performed the farce of his own burial, re 
himſelf in a coffin, ſung for himſelf the de profundis, at 
ſhewed all the follies of a diſtempered brain. One day, wha AI 
he went in his turn to wake the novices, at the hour of matt ne 
one of them, whom he ſhook too violently becauſe he com an 
nued to ſleep, ſaid to him, Haſt thou not troubled the rep has 
of the world long enough, without coming to diſturb that nn 
peaceable men who have forſaken it? „„ le 
Theſe are the only traces left here of that great hero, Midi 
once filled the world with the glory of his deeds. The runs, 
decorations of the gardens and ponds ſcem to intimate than 
priſt ine ſtate in happier days; and the ſeveral plantations MBE 
the Vera, watered by numberleſs brooks, might once have e aſa 
hibited a more pleaſing appearance. Nich 
ALCANT ARA, a ſmall ſtrong city, ſeated on the banks! » 
the Tagus, celebrated for its magnificent bridge over that . p! 
built in the days of the emperor Frajan. This appears. the 
inſcription over one of the arches. _ It is raiſed two hund 
| feet above the level of the water; and, though it conſiſts IE 
of (ix arches, is fix hundred and feventy feet in length, Mt ot 
twenty eight in breadth. At the entrance of the bridge, le, 
antique chapel is to be ſeen, hewn in a rock by the ancient nl 
gane, who dedicated it to Trajan, as the Chriſtians did to dA] 
Julian. The city was built by the Moors, on accoupt of late 
.conveniency of this bridge. he an 
_ © TRUXILLA, an ancient town ſcated on the declivity 0 
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11; ſuppoſed to be the ancient Turtis Jullia, founded by Ju- 
ins Cæfar. It has a good citadel. w + 


ription 
wall, i 
he etl | . . | . ; | 5 

CORIA, a ſmall city on the little river Alagon, near the 


is dayMWonfines of Portugal. Its territory is fertile and pleaſant in the 
ne faith xtreme, and 1s celebrated for having the fineſt bread and 
f Span WMWitrons in the kingdom. Though but a ſmall place, it is the ſee 
of Sey 2 biſhop, who is ſuffragan to St. Iago, and enjoys a yearly 
venue of twenty thouſand ducats. It is alſo a marquiſate, 
nacterW-iooging to the dukes of Alba, or Alva. There is nothing 
aſtery i markable in this place, but the cathedral church, which is 
ce wbenery handſome 3 and not far from the town is to be ſeen a ri- 
lanchoffr without a bridge, and a bridge without a river. This 


devout; 


F his ol 


as occaſioned by an earthquake, which directed the channel 
the river another way. | 


GUADALOUPE, a ſmall handſome town, ſituated in a 


g bimſcl | 
nd in ey on a river of the ſame name. The convent of Jeromites 

urial, ire bas a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary. 

ay, wa ALBUQUERQUE, a ſmall city ſeated on an eminence, 
f matting MWne miles from the frontiers of Portugal. It is commanded 


he contis 
the repo 
1b that 0 


an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, built on a high mountain. 
has a good trade in wool and woollen clotb. 


| PISARO, a ſmall town in the center of a deep valley; 
hero, M idtt high mountains. Its neighbourhood produces figs, le- 
he * | dns, oranges, and other excellent fruir, in great abundance, 
mate tha 5 ET | | 


tations It 


BEJAR, a ſmall town celebrated for its baths, ſeated in a 
e have 


alant valley, ſurrounded with high mountains, the tops of 
ich are perpetually covered with ſnow. Bejar is remarkable 


-- a lake in its neighbourhood, which moſt certainly preſages 
ne banks 


| i weather by a very unuſual agitation. Of the ſprings in 
r that i place, the water of one is remarkably cold, and that of 
pears. by ther extremely hot. e 
vo hund EN „„ N | | | 
conſiſts WBVMEDELLIN, a ſmall town ſeated on the Guadiana, at the 
length, ; of a mountain, on the top of which ſtands au old ruinous 
> bridge, © e. | CP antes | 
acid F „ | | 
ns did w ALAMEA DE LA SERENNA, a ſwall ancient town 
-ount of 8 ated on a high mountain, and having a {trong caſtle. It 


— called Ilipi, as appears from ſeveral old monu- 
jeclrit "Wl 7 =; e 8 
bi ALENCA D'ALCANTARA, a fortified town on the 


conſines 


i 
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be fixed in the ſame church with his remains. An inſcription, 
of which the following is a tranſlation, is ſeen on the wall, * 
the corner of the garden, underneath the arms of the em- 
eror: : Nook f 
a « In this holy bouſe of St. Jerom of Juſte, ended his days, 
* he, who ſpent the whole of them in defence of the faith, 
and in ſupport of juſtice, Charles V. emperor, kiny of Spain, 
* Moſt Chriſtian, invincible. He died on the 21ſt of Sep- 
„ tember, 158. . | 
A quotation from the abbe de la Porte, will not be unactept- 
able here. In,1755, fays the abbe, I was in the monaſtery of 
St. Juſte, and one of the monks ſhewed me the place where 
the emperor Charles V. had lodged. There is the melancholy 
| ſolitude, where that monarch became imbecile and devout; 
paſſed his days in winding up clocks, in teazing the friars, in 
giving himſelf the diſcipline, in daubing the walis of his cell 
with - ſcraps on predeſtination and grace, in ſtunning himſelf 
with reflecting on the abandonment of his crowns, and in re- 
penting. There he performed the farce of his own burial, put 
himſelf in a coffin, ſung for himſelf the de profundis, and 
ſhewed all the follies of a diſtempered brain. One day, when 
he went in his turn to wake the novices, at the hour of mattins, 
one of them, whom he ſhook too violently becauſe he conti- 
nued to ſleep, ſaid to him, Haſt thou not troubled the repoſe 
of the world long enough, without coming to diſturb that of 
eaceable men who have forſaken it? . | 
Theſe are the only traces left here of that great hero, who 
once filled the world with the glory of his deeds. T he ruined 
decorations of the gardens and ponds ſeem to intimate their 
priſt ine ſtate in happier days; and the ſeveral plantations in 
the Vera, watered by numberleſs brooks, might ance have ex- 
hibited a more pleaſing appearance. | 


ALCANTARA, a ſmall ſtrong city, ſeated on the banks of 
the Tagus, celebrated for its magnificent bridge over that river, 
built in the days of the emperor Trajan. This appears by an 
inſcription over one of the arches. It is raiſed two hundred 
feet above the level of the water; and, though it conſiſts but 
of ſix arches, is fix hundred and feventy feet in length, and 
twenty eight in breadth. At the entrance of the bridge, an 
antique chapel is to be ſeen, hewn in a rock by the ancient Pa- 
gane, who dedicated it to Trajan, as the Chriſtians did to 8. 
Julias. The city was built by the Moors, on account of the 
conveniency of this bridge. be ES 

_ » TRUXILLA, an ancient town ſcated on the declivity > 
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n, hill; ſuppoſed to be the ancient Turtis Jullia, founded by Ju- 
in ins Ceſar. It has a good citadel. * 
. CORIA, a ſmall city on the little river Alagon, near the 
59 confines of Portugal. Its territory is fertile and pleaſant in the 
th, extreme, and is celebrated for having the fineſt bread and 
n. citrons in the kingdom. Though but a ſmall place, it is the ſee 
p- of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to St. Iago, and enjoys a yearly 
revenue of twenty thouſand ducats.. It is alſo a marquiſate, 
pt- belonging to the dukes of Alba, or Alva. There is nothing 
of remarkable in this place, but the cathedral church, which is 
ere very handſome 3 and not far from the town is to be ſeen a ri- 
oly ver without a bridge, and a bridge without a river. This 
ut; was occalioned by an earthquake, which directed the channel 
in ol the river another way. 5 
cell 3 3 3 
ſelf GUADALOUPE, a ſmall handfome town, fituated in a 
re- valley on a river of the ſame name. The convent of Jeromites 
put here has a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary, | 
and 1 5 „„ 
hen ALBUQUERQUE, a ſmall city ſeated on an eminence, 
ins, nine miles trom the frontiers of Portugal. It is commanded 
nti- by an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, built on a high mountain. 
ag It has a good trade in wool and woollen cloth. 
5 e : 
| PISARO, a ſmall town in the center of a deep valley; 
who amidſt high mountains. Its neighbourhood produces figs, le- 
el mons, oranges, and other excellent fruir, in great abundance, 
their 8 7 8 | 
as in BE] AR, a ſmall town celebrated for its baths, ſeated in a 
e ex · pleaſant valley, ſurrounded with higb mountains, the tops of 
vhich are perpetually covered with ſnow. Bejar is remarkable 
1 55 for a lake in its neighbourhood, which moſt certainly preſages 
ks of bad weather by a very unuſual agitation. Of the ſprings in 
rivers this place, the water of one is remarkably cold, and that of 
by an mother extremely hot. ft | 
ts but - MEDELLIN, a ſmall town ſeated on the Guadiana, at the 
„ and ſoot of a mountain, on the top of which ſtands au old ruinous 
ge, an Caſtle, | | 8 8 | 
nt P % Se ods | 
to St. SALAMEA DE LA SERENN A, a ſmall ancient town 
of the ill ated on a thigh mountain, and having a ſtrong caſtle. It 
1 = cently called Ilipi, as appears from ſeveral old monu- 
bil VALENCA D'ALCANTARA, a fortified town on the 
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confines of Portugal. It was taken by the Portugueſe in 
1705. e | 


* 


8 


TRE KINGDOM or I. EON. 


A is bounded on the weſt by Galicia and Portugal; on the 
eaſt by Old Caſtile; on the north by the Aſturias; and on the 
ſouth by Eſtremadura. It is about one hundred and eight 
miles in length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth, It 
is pleaſingly diverſified with hills, ſpacious vallies, and exten- 
Gve plains ; producing excellent wheat and other grain, paſture, 
fruits, wine, oil, honey, and almoſt all the * of liſe; 
particularly in the two diſtricts of Vierzo and Ledeſma, This 
territory alſo produces abundance of cattle, game, and fow|, 
mines of turquoiſes, quarries of marble, alabaſter, jaſper, and 
garnets. The principal river is the Puero, which divides the 
province, from well to eaſt, nearly into two equal parts, and, 
after paſſing through Portugal. diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, 
Here are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, as the Piſuerga, the Catrion, 
the Eſte, the Orbego, the Torto, and the Tera. The dukes 
of Nagera are hereditary governors of this territory; and the 
principal places in it are, „ 


THE kingdom, which obtained its name from its metropolis, 


LEON, the capital of the kingdom or province, is ſituated 
at the foot of the Aſturian mountains, built by the Romans in 

the reign of the emperor Galga, and called Legio Sepiima Ger- 
manica, whence the name Leon is derived. It was the reſ- 
dence of the ſovereigns till 1029, when this kingdom was unit 

ed to that of Caſtile, by the death of Veremond III. The 
cathedral is ſaid to be the mcſt beautiful in 1405 and is 
alſo famous ſor being the burial-place of ſeveral ſaints, thiry- 
ſeven kings of Spain, and one emperor. It ſtands in a ples: 
ſant country, and is well built, though in the ancient fiyie, 
and contains a great many convents, chapels, and hoſpital 
The biſhop, who is immediately ſubje& to the pope, has 
yearly emolument of twelve thouſand ducats. his city wal 
the firſt of any conſequence which was retaken from the 
Moors, Pelayo making himſelf mafter of it in 722, after which 
it was the royal reſidence till 1029. „„ 


SALAMANCHA, a large ancient City, ſeated on the tire 
Tormes, about ſeventy-five miles from Madrid. It is ſaid i 
have been ſounded by Teucer, the ſon of Telemon, who cal 


it Salamis, or Salamantica, in memory of the ancient Salam 
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leis the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Compoſ- 

tella, who has a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats per 
annum. | . | 

Mr. Twit's ſays, the city of Salamancha is built on three 
ſmall hills; the ſtreets are very narrow and dirty, and the 
whole has a melancholy aſpect. The univerſity is much on the 
decline; it was founded in 1200, by Alpbonſus IX. and is the 
molt ancient 1a Spain. Here are ſixteen ſchools,. and about 
four thouſand ſcholars. The number of profeſſors in this city 


lis, 
the 


the is ſeventys Twi/s's Tr. 58. 88 | | . 
bty On entering Salamancha, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, 
| we paſſed through dirty ſtreets, nacrow, and thinly peopled, 
ten which do not appear to belong to a great city; but we were 
ure agreeably ſurpriſed on arriving at the ſquare, which is equally 
ez 


remarkable for cleanneſs and regularity of architecture; it ap- 


This peared to us much ſuperior to the Plaza Mayor, of which the 
owl, inhabitants of Madrid are fo vain. It is built with hewn ſtone, 
and and ornamented with three rows of balconies running all round 
s the without interruption. The firſt ſtory is formed by arcades, and 
7 their freize 1s ornamented with medallions of the moſt illuſtrious 
e lea. 


perſonages Spain has produced. On one ſide are thoſe of all 
the kings of Caſtile to Charles III. excluſively; on the other 
thoſe of the moſt celebrated heroes, ſuch as Bernard del Car- 
pio, Gonſalves de Cordova, and Hernando Cortez. Thoſe to 
the eaſt are not yet filled up. May Spain ſoon have great men 
to fill theſe vacant places! Befides edifices which form the 


trio % 
dukes 
ad the 


;tyated ſquare of Salamanca, there are. others worthy of attention ; 
1ans in the cathedral, though cotemporary with J. eo X. and built by 
10 Ger- 2 number of architects, has paid more than one tribute to bad 
he reb- taſte. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the boldnefs of the 
oY nave, and the finiſhing of the Gothic ornaments, make it one 


of the moſt remarkable churches in Spain. When the traveller 


and 1s informed that, beſides the cathedral, there are in Salamanca 
» thirty twenty-five pariſh churches, twenty-five convents cf monks, 
a plex" and fourteen of women, without enumerating a conſiderable 
nt fy number of pious foundations, he is neither aſtoniſhed at its po- 
1 verty nor want of population. Its univerſity, formerly fo fa- 
e; U. | 


moue, to which ſtudents were ſent from all parts of Europe, 
has conſiderably fallen from its ancient ſplendour, though it is 
pt far from meriting the ignominious epithets beſtowed upon 
| Itby modern travellers. According to the laſt form given it by 

the council of Caſtile, it has fxty-one profeſſorſhips, without 
- reckoning an anatomical theatre, and the college of the three 


the or languages (Hebrew, Greek, and Latin). At preſent it contains 
is ”_ ſcreral able profeſſors, | 5 3 6 
ho ce The edifices of this univerſity are compoſed of two parts, 


ſeparated from each other by a ſtreet, The little ſchools, (E/ 
| cuclas 


P14 1% 


cuelas minor es) are on one (ide; and on the other the gates of 
the univerſity, properly ſo called. One of theſe gates imme. 
diately ſtrikes the eye. Beſides its being decorated with flowers 
extremely well ſculptured, it bears an inſeription which informs 
the reader that he is already at the door of the ſanctuary of the 
ſciences; the. inſcription is in Hebrew. This pate opens to a 

court that leads to the diſſerent ſchools. Bad paintings, with 
Which the wall is daubed, indicate the ſcience taught near at 
hand; and Latin verſes written beneath, ſcarcely more toletable 
than the paintings, record either the generoſiry of the princi- 
pal pairons of the univerſity, as Alphonſo X. ſurnamed the 
Aſttonomer, and Ferdinand III. or the advantages of the 
ſcience in queſtion. The library, which is above, is public, 
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and contains a good collection. We-remarked there mapy fo- 


reign books, eſpecially Engliſh and French; but there ſeemed 
to be but few modern works, The whole conſiſts of upwards 
of twenty thouſand volumes 2 
Another foundation, more modern than the univerſity of Sa- 
lamanca, and more celebrated in the preſent age, is that of the 
great colleges, or colegios mayores. There are in Spain ſeven 
| houſes of education which bear this name. The moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed youth of the kingdom are brought up in them. The 
city of Salamanca alone contains ſour of theſe colleges, thoſe 
of St. Bartholomew, Cuenca, Oviedo, and del Arzobiſpo. 
The firſt, and the moſt ancient, has been recently rebuilt, and 
merits the attention of connoiſſeurs ; the architect was a Biß 
cayner, who had formed his taſte in Italy ; but his genius ſeems 
to have exhauſted itſelf in the facade and the court; the inte- 
rior of the building bears no marks of it. However, it contains 
a library rich in manuſcriptss This college has produced ſe- 
veral learned men; ſuch as Alphonſo Toſtado, whoſe immenſe 
erudition and prodigious fertility of invention are ſtill prover- 
bial among the modern Spaniards. | — © _ 
The college of Cuenca, reſpectable in its appearance by its 


maſs and ſymmetry, is overcharged with paltry ornaments. 


The ſame obſervation holds with feſpect to that of el Arzobil- 
po; they are both monuments of the indefatigable patience 
which characteriſed the artiſts of former ages; though it mull 
be allowed they might better have employed their time and 
Pains. „„ | 


I. ittle can be ſaid af the Colegio Mayor of Oviedo. I had 


indeed heard much of the church of the Dominicans, the front 
of the convent of the Auguſtin nuns, and the church of van 
Marcos, heretofore belonging to the Jeſuits  '  _ 
The front of the church of the Dominicans is an elaborate 
performance, in the Gothic taſte ; the nave is ſpacious, and the 
light judiciouſly admitted; the chapels are richly decorated 
— 4 


upor 
prine 
them 


iy 


— . —— — e 2 kr — — 
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and in all theſe reſpects it appeared to us to reſemble many 
other churches in Spain. The ceiling of the choir is painted 
4 in freſco, by Palomino. | 5 pos | 
The front of the church of the Auguſtin nuns is. maſſive 
4 and loaded with a profuſion of ornaments, but the edifice in 
4 general is in a bad ſtate. It faces a caſtle of the duke of Alba, 
f which in Spain is called a palace, as the poſſeſſions of the grati- 
t dees of Spain are called ſtates. - | 5 
% The ancient college of the Jeſuits, among the ſacred edi- 
5 fices at Salamanca, is that moſt deſerving our attention; it 
Z has been given to a community of regular canons, under the 
de name of the church of San Marcos, or Saint Mark. In front 
ic, is a magnificient portail of the Corinthian order. The ancient 
A ſeminary of the Jeſuits, which, at the requeſt of the laſt biſhop 
14 of Salamanca, was dedicated to the education of thirty young 
Ms eceleſiaſtics, eſtablifhed there in 1778, is upon the ſame line. 
The ceremony of their admiſſion by the prelate is repreſented 
3 in a fine painting by Bayeux, a pupil of the famous Mengs, 
Ks and one of the beſt painters now in Spain. The paintings 
Wo upon the wails of the great cloiſter have for their ſubject the 
tin» principal aQtions of the life of St. Ignatius; the Jeſuits had 
The them painted at Roule. Bourgoanne's Tr. ii. 515. 
Kats | The lower claſs of men, ſays Mr. Twiſs, wear large hats 
po. nncocked, ſome black and ſome white, ſlit leaves, broad lea. 
AY ther belts, and ſandals made of cords ; and here I ſaw, for the 
Bil-  brſt time in Spain, huge clumſy coaches drawn by fix mules, 
W with very long traces. Twiſs's Tr. 59. Sabi: 
inte- The ſame traveller mentions ſome other particulars in Sala- 
Mains mancha which have not been noticed by others. I waited on 
ed ſe⸗ the cavalleras de Santiago (ſays he) in their convent : theſe 
ale are all noble ladies, who are knights of St. James, and wear 
Over the inſignia of the order on their breaſts. There were, at that 
1 time, no more than eight ladies, all old and ugly; fo that J 
by its made my viſit as ſhort as poſſible; eſpecially as there is no- 
ments. bing worthy of attention either in the church ot in the con- 
zobiſ- vent. In the church of the Auguſtinian nuns, is a very good 
\r3ence picture of the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Joſeph Ri- 
mult Wl bers. Here is a curious inlaid marble pulpit, ſupported on the 
nt and extended wings of an eagle, of bronze, of excellent workman- 
ſhip. The church itſelf is very beautiful, Here is a theatre 
I bad ber Spaniſh plays, which is a very ordinary building. The ſtu- 
he front WY dents are dreſſed in black, like prieſts, and have their crowus 
of va born, Twiſs's Tr. 2. | | 
taborate . RODRIGO, or CiuDA RopDrico, an epiſcopal city on the 
and the little river Agueda, ſituated in a pleaſant fertile country, about 
corateh ene hundred miles weſt of Madrid. Ferdinand II. king of Leon, 
And In e about 
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about the beginning of the thirteenth century, founded this 
city on the ſpot where Mirobriga anciently ſtood. The biſhop 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. Jago, with an annual in. 
come of ten thouſand ducats. The Caſtilians rendezvous 
bere when they are at war with Portugal, A very handſome 
bridge of ſeven arches has lately been built over the Agueda. 
Many ſtorks' neſts are to be 155 here on the ſteeples and 


chimnies. The city is very ueat, has three gates, and a pleaſant Ih 
public walk of five rows of trees along the (ide of the river. ſitu: 
The inns here a e provided with good beds, elevated from the the 
ground, with clean ſheets ; though without currains, which arch 
none of the beds in Spain have. The cathedral is a Gothic that 
building 3 the front ornamented with ſeventeen ſtatues of of tt 


ſaints. The ſteeple is modern, and the entrance is under a the 1 


| porch, ſupported by four Corinthian columns. Here is alſo an whic 
old caſtle. The houſes are chiefly built of ſtone, and make; fou 
rery clean appearance. | „ 1 door 
In travelling from this city to Salamanca, Mr. Twiſs relates ſtone 
the following circumſtance, much to the honour of the Spa- nent 
niards: The country we travelled over this day was a fine the ( 
plain, with corn fields intermixed with woods of dwarf and ever. angel 
green oaks; under one of which we dined, and paſſed the night (en, 
In a venta. There were no /ocks to the doors, but the landlord nſtu 


told me, that he himſelf was the lock to his own houſe, and Toro 
that every thing was perfectly ſafe ; which I bad the pleaſure contit 
of finding to be true, both here and in every other part of Spain Wl No 
through which I afterwards travelled. Twiſs's Tr. 58. bY 
| | 5 53 at Ma 
ZAMORA, a pretty large city on the banks of the Duero, having 
over which is an ancient clumſy ſtone bridge, with ſixteen arches was n 
of unequal ſizes. It ſtands in a fertile country. It is enriched round, 
with a great many churches and convents, and contains-leveral and u 
-hoſpitals. The cathedral has a handſome modern porch. Eon a. 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Compaltella af a ff 
whoſe annual revenue amounts to twenty thouſand ducats 
The body of St. Ildefonſo, formerly biſhop of Toledo, repoles 7 PL 
in this city. It was called Sentica, but the Moors gave it tbe it cont; 
name of Zamora, or Medinata Zamorati, a town of turquoilcy ill © the { 
on account of the gems of that kind being found in the neigb- Who e 
bouring rocks. There is a ruined Mooriſh caſtle near thiz ci annum. 
When Mr. Twiſs was at Zamora, he ſays, as it was the tim 
of the fair, the chief ſtreet was filled with booths ; and ib 
end of it was appropriated to the ſale of mules and aſſes ; Ia 
a jack-aſs ſold here for three thouſand reals, or one hundred all 
fifty piaſters, which is equal to thirty three pounds fifteen ful- 


lings ſterling. Twiſs's Tr. 63. BEL 
65 ASTORGA 
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ASTORGA, an ancient town on the river Aſtura or Torto, 
well fortified both by nature aud art, but neither large nor po- 
polous. It is a marquiſate, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Compoltella, who receives an emolument of ten thouſand 
ducats per annum. It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
north-welt of Madrid. | 


TORO, one of the moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, is 

Gtuated on the ſummit of a high hill, at the foot of which runs 
the Duero, croſſed by a _nariow ſlone bridge of twenty-two 
- arches. This city has the ſame coat of arms as that of Turin, 
that is, a bull, as the name implies. The proſpect from the top 
of the hill is very romantic, over a fine plain, embelliſhed b  \_ 
the river and bridge. Here are the walls of a Mooriſh caſtle, ne 
which form a ſquare of one hundred and forty - three feet, with 

a round tower at each angle: the roof is fallen in. Over the 
door of the cathedral are ſeveral very ancient baſſo relievos in 
ſtone, among which are two angels playing on a muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſomewhat like that called by the French Pelle, Leyer by l 
the Germans, and Beggr's Lyre, by Dr. Burney; one of the i} 4 
angels plays with his fingers on the keys, of which there are 5 IIe. 
ten, and the other turns the handle. The length of the - ||_ 
inſtrument is about five feet. The road from Zamora to | "P41 

Toro is very good, chiefly along the banks of the Duero, with 

continued vineyards and corn fields. 3 8 

Not far from this city, ſays Bourgoanne, a great drove of 

bulls paſſed us on the road. The theatres of the bull-fights 

at Madrid and Valladolid are ſupplied from this diſtrict. After 

having been frequently witneſſes of their bloody conflicts, it 

was not without ſome emotion that we found ourſelves ſur- 

rounded by theſe formidable animals; but they were at liberty 

and unprovoked ; they had loit their ferocity, and we. were 85 
ſoon as much at our eaſe, as we could have been in the midſt 

of a flock of ſheep. Pourgoanne's Tr. ii. 514. 
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PLACENCIA, a handſome walled city on the river Carrion. 

I contains a great many convents, churches, and chapels, and 
5 the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Compoſtella, 
who enjoys a revenue of twenty-four thouſand ducats per 
annum. This city was deſtroyed by the Romans, and aftec- 


"ads rebuilt by Sancho the Great, in 1033. 1 
MEDINA DEL CAMPO, a pretty large old town, about _ 
ſerenty-t wo miles north-weſt of Madrid. Here are ſeveral Wl i; 
Qurches, convents, and hoſpitals. 'The town has a good trade, 14 
nd ſome peculiar privileges; ſuch as being exempted from 1 
ul impoſts, and having the diſpoſal of all the vacant employ- Wb | 
neats in the town, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 1 
| MEDINA 11 

| \ N | 

F 4 
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MEDINA DEL RIO SECCO, or the city of the Dry 
River, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it fram Medina del Campo, in 
the ſame province. It is the principal place of a duchy belong- 
ing to the admiral of Caſtile, and contains, beſides a ſtrong 
caſtle, ſeveral churches, chapels, and hoſpitals. It is a flouriſh. 
ing town, * ſit uated in a fertile vale. - | 


BEN AVENTE, at own on the Eſte, giving the title of count 
to the family of Piementel, who have a fine palace here, vith | 
a ſtrong caſtle, a park, and beautiful gardens. 


are the 
_ SIMANCA, a city fonding on an eminence, having a ſtone del Re 
bridge of ſeventcen arches over the river Piſuerga. On the of the 
remains of a large Mooriſh caſtle a modern one is built, ſur- ceived 


ones by a dry ditch, over which are two bridges. Twiſi's Wl bra, w 
r. 6 bY and th 
In 938, that ſignal victory over the Moors was pained at ben bel: 
Simanca, which gave riſe, as is pretended, to the Voto de San- This 
| tiago. The archives of the realm were depoſited, by Philip the WM kmons 
Second, in the caſtle of Simancas, where they ſtill remain, of flax, 
n s Tr. ii. 253. ſardines 
Travelling hence to Valladolid, about two leagues, the road alicia 
is through corn fields, ſandy, and level, exactly anſwering the of Caſti 
lines in Thompſon's Autumn: The p 


ſeek a 1 
« A gaily-chequer'd, 3 view 1 
« 42 the Ala eye can ſhoot around, 4 | | the moſt 
« 3 tolling 1 in a flood of corn. | ble indy: 
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IE DES INA, a town 0 on the river — elbe 
tified both by art and nature. 


PENERAND A, the capital of the duchy of that name, fity- 
ated among fruitful mountains. 


VILLEPANDA, a ſmall town, Seated 1 in a 11 fruits 
ful plain, where the proce bt Caſtile have a fine palagy 
and armour 7. 


Tur KINGDOMor GALICIA. i 
Ts province is ſaid to have had i its origin from its ancientit 

babitants the Gauls. It was formerly a kingdom, and, asit 
figure is almoſt ſquare, extends about one hundred and twedt) 


miles every way. It is bounded on the north by w 
| 
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Bileay; on the ſouth by Portugal; on the weſt by the ocean; 


[ | and on the eaſt by Aſturia and Leon. It is the moſt maritime 

2 of all the Spaniſh provinces, and conſequently has the greateſt 
g | number of ports: it has alfo ſeveral promontories, particularly 

he that called Cape Finiſterre, fo well known to navigators. 


The air is temperate on the coaſts, but ſomewhat colder in 
the inland parts, and very damp. It is a mountainous country, 


nt and one of the coldeſt and pooreſt in Spain: no wonder there- 
ch fore that it 1s thinly inhabited. It is watered with ſeventy. 
ſtreams, including rivers and revulets; the principal of which 
are the Minto, which riſes in- Galicia, near the town of Caſtra 
ne del Rey; the Ulla, which has its ſource almoſt in the centre 
the of the country, in a diſtri called Terre de Ulla, and is re- 
ur- ceived by the fea below the little town of Padron ; the Tam- 
It bra, which diſcharges itſelf into a bay not far from Muros ; 
and the Mandeo, which riſes near the Ulla, and falls into the 
d at ſez below Betancos. ; | 
an- This province produces little corn, but plenty of wine and 
the e lemons : it alſo yields fine paſtures, and conſiderable quantities 
All, of fax. The neighbouring ſea abounds: with fiſh, particularly 


ſardines and ſalmon, and a peculiar kind called bezugos: 
Galicia was raiſed to a monarchy in 1069, by Ferdinand, king 
of Caſtile and Leon, „5 . 

The poverty of the natives obliges great numbers of them to 
ſeek a living in the adjacent provinces, where they undertaxe 
the moſt ſervile and laborious employments ; for which hum 
ble induſtry; they are deſpiſed! by the inhabitants on a more 
luxuriant foil! | ae TOR 
The Galicians, ſays Mr, Swinburne, are a plodding, pains- 
taking race of mortals, that roam over Spain' in ſearch of an 
hard- earned fubſiſtence. Swinburne's Tr. li. 190. 

With this account, that of the chevalier de Bourgoanne 
ſeems perfectly to agree: the inhabitant of Galicia, ſays that 
gentleman, may be compared to the native of Auvergne: be 
quits his country, and is employed in others part of Spain, in 
much the ſame manner as perſons of the ſame claſs from 
Auvergne and Limoſin are in France x. Bourgoanne's Tr. 
There are ſew cities or towns of any conſequence in this 
Province 3 but the principal places are, 


COMPOSTELL.A, or Sax T1400 DE CoMPOSTELL A, the 
apital city of Galicia, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſi- 
$2 tedin a fertile plain, between the rivers Tambta and Ulla. 
ire are very fine piazzas, with ſeveral monaſteries, and ſeveral 
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miles every way. It is bounded on the north by the Va 
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MEDINA DEL RIO SECCO, or the city of the Dey 
River, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Medina del Campo, in 
the ſame province. It is the principal place of a duchy belong- 
ing to the admiral of Caſtile, and contains, beſides a ſtrong 
caſtle, ſeveral churches, chapels, and hoſpitals. It is a flouriſh 


ing town, 8 ſituated in a fertile vale. Th 

the in 

BEN AVENTE, at own on the Eſte, giving the title of count and o 

to the family of Piementel, who have a fine palace here, vith MT fore t 

a ſtrong caſtle, a park, and beautiful gardens. ſtream 

are the 

SIMANCà, a city ſtanding on an eminence, AE a ſtone del Re 

bridge of ſeventeen arches over the river Piſuerga. On the of the 
remains of a large Mooriſh caſtle a modern one is built, ſur. ceived 

rounded by a dry ditch, over which are two bridges. Twiſi's bra, w 

Tr. 6 bY and th 

In 938, that ſignal victory over the Moors was gained at WW (ea bele 

Simanca, which gave riſe, as is pretended, to the Voto de San- This 

tiago. The archives of the realm were depoſited, by Philip the lemons 
Second, in the caſtle of Simancas, where they ſtill remain, of flax. 

Swinburne's Tr. ii. 253. ſardines 
Travelling hence to Valladolid, about two leagues, a road alicia 

is through corn fields, ſandy, and level, exactly anſwering the of Caſti 

lines i in Thompſon's Autumn: The p 

| eek a Ji 

60 1 -ch 'd, h - a 1 . 

Fr dent paateay; the moſt 

« Unbounded tolling } in a flood of corn. 9 ble indu 

MT uxurian! 

| LEDESINA, a town ſituated on the river Torwes, well fr The C 

tified both by art and nature. taking r. 
bard. ea 

PENERAN DA, the capital of che duchy of chat name, fitu- Wien 

ated among fruitful mountains. ſeems pen 
gentlem 

VILLEPANDA, a ſmall town, Gtuated i in a lealant fruit: quits his | 


ful plain, where the held-marſhals of Caſtile have a fine mY 
and armour y. 
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Tus KINGDOM or GALICIA. | 


P15 pr province is ſaid to have had its origin from its ancientis 
babitants the Gauls. It was formerly a kingdom, and, 28 
figure is almoſt ſquare, extends about one hundred and twent 


Biſcay 


„%%% ã ũ ÜL 
Biſcay ; on the ſouth by Portugal; on the weſt by the ocean; 


and on the eaſt by Aſturia and Leon. It is the moſt maritime 
. of all the Spaniſh provinces, and conſequently has the greateſt | 
8 number of ports: it has alfo ſeveral promontoties, particularly 
= that called Cape Finiſterre, fo well known to navigators. i 
The air is temperate on the coaſts, but ſomewhat colder in 1 
the inland parts, and very damp. It is a mountainous country, | 
nt and one of the coldeſt and pooreſt in Spain: no wonder there- . | 
th WT fore that it is thinly inhabited. It is watered with ſeventy 9 
ſtreams, including rivers and revulets; the principal of which || 
zre the Minto, which riſes in Galicia, near the town of Caſtra þ 
ne del Rey; the Ulla, which has its ſource almoſt in the centre 6 
the of the country, in a diſtrict called Terre de Ulla, and is re- [| 
ur- ceived by the fea below the little town of Padron; the Tam- 1 
ſis bra, which diſcharges itſelf into a bay not far from Muros ; 1 
and the Mandeo, which riſes near the Ulla, and falls into the Wil 
d at ſez below Betancos. | 190 
ane This province produces little corn, but plenty of wine and 
the lemons: it alſo yields fine paſtures, and confiderable quantities 
ain, of fax. The neighbouring ſea abounds: with fiſh, particularly 
ſardines and falmon, and a peculiar kind called bezugos: 
road Galicia was raiſed to a monarchy in 106g, by Ferdinand, king 
» the of Caſtile and Leon. & 2 1 


The poverty of the natives obliges great numbers of them to 
ſeek a living in the adjacent provinces, where they undertaxke 
the moſt ſervile and laborious employments; for which hum 
ble induſtry, they are deſpiſed! by the inhabitants on a more 
luxuriant foil ! 3 fs 
The Galicians, ſays Mr, Swinburne, are a plodding, pains- 
taking race of mortals, that roam over Spain in ſearch of an 
hard- earned fubſiſtence. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 190. 

With this account, that of the chevalier de Bourgoanne 
ſeems perfectly to agree: the inhabitant of Galicia, ſays that 
gentleman, may be compared to the native of Auvergne: be 
quits his country, and is employed in others part of Spain, in 
much the ſame manner as perſons of the ſame claſs from 
Auvergne and Limoſin are in France *. _ Bour goanne s Tr. 

There ate ſew cities or towns of any conſequence in this 


* 


Province 3 but the principal places are, 


COMPO STELLA, or SANTIAGO DE CoMPOSTELL A, the 
tpital city of Galicia, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſi- 
ua tedin a fertile plain, between the rivers Tambra and Ulla. 
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magnificent ſtruture, and contains the pretended body of 
oy James the Younger, the tutelac ſaint and patron of all Spain; 
which, towards the cloſe of the ninth century, was ſaid to . 
been diſcovered by a divine revelation. A vaſt concourſe of 
pilgrims continually attend this place, to pay their devotions 
to the ſhrine of this ſaint 3 on whoſe account the.cathedral has 
been enriched with a conſtant flow of rich gifts and offetings; 
and that and the town diſtinguiſhed by many privileges. All 
the dignitaries, and ſeveral of the canons, have the title of 
cardinals, and are allowed to ſay pontifical maſs in St. James 
chapel; and the ſee is independent of any but that of Rome, 
The archbiſhop, who has twelve ſuffragans, is abſolute both 
in ſpirituals and temporals, and has a revenue of ſixty thouſand 
ducats per annum. Here is an univerſity, erected in 1532, 3 
court of inquiſition, a ſovereign court, two annual fairs, and a 
market every week. Compoſtella contains ſeveral handſome 
ſtreets, ſquares, monaſteries, and hoſpitals; together: with 
walls, and a ſtrong caſtle. 'The chief of the hoſpitals is that 
for the reception of pilgrims. The military order of St. James 
had its origin in Galicia, in the year 1170, under the reignof 
Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The effigy of that apoſtle, in the 


cathedral of Compoſtella, is ſupported by four kings of Spain, 
and fix angels, mounted on as many columns. be pw 


LUGO, an old epiſcopal city, formerly much larger than it 
is at preſent. The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Compoſtela, 
has an annual income of eighteen thouſand ducats, Here are 

ſeveral baths, ſome of which are only warm, and others boil- 
ing hot. This town is incloſed with a ſtrong wall, of a ſuffi- 
cient breadth to admit two coaches to go a-breaſt upon it. 
The neighbourhood produces turnips of a prodigious ſize, and 
well taſted. A turnip of fifty pounds weight is no uncommon 
Gght in this part of the country. 1 


„ _ CORUNNA, a ſea-pert on the Bay of Biſcay, divided into 
the upper and lower towy. The former is ſeated on a hill, 
and is defended by fort St. Diego: the latter, called by the in- 

habitants Pexaria, ſtands at the foot of a mountain, on a point 
of land almoſt ſurrounded with water. It has a ſpacious har- 
bour, with walls, forts, and two ' caſtles z beſides ſeveral 
churches, convents, hoſpitals, and chapels. In its neighbour- 
hood is a quarry of jaſper. Corunna owes to a late regulation 
a feeble commerce of exportation, which it has to America by 
the packet boats, which ſail every month for the Havannah, 
and every two months for Buenos Ayres. The conveyance of 
packets and paſſengers is the principal object of their inſtitu- 
tion; but it occaſionally furniſhes the means of exportation !0 
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che productions of Galicia. They employ about eight thou- 


{and ſailors, and enliven the circumjacent countries. 


Ul, a walled city on the river Minho, forty miles fouth 
of Compoſtella. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a yearly re- 
venue of ten thouſand ducats. This town is delightfully. 
ftuated amidſt gardens and vineyards, and has a ſalubrious air. 


MONDONNEDO, a ſmall city at the foot of a mountain, . 
at the entrance of a delightful plain. It is about ſeventy miles 
north of Compoſtella, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is lord of 
the ſee, ſuffragan to Compoſtella, and has a yearly income of 
ſeven thouſand ducats. RE eg 


 ORENSE, an epiſcopal city on the river Minho, in a pleaſant 

country abounding with wine and fruit. The biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Santiago, has a revenue of ten 
thouſand ducats per annum, Part of this city ſtands at the foot 
of a mountain, where the air is ſharp and cold ; while, on the 
other part, which is ſeated on the ſide of a plain, the pleaſures 
of ſpring and the fruit of autumn are enjoyed. This pleaſing 
effect is produced by the ſprings in this quarter, which warm 
the air with their exhalations. Some of theſe fountains, how = 
ever, are ſo moderately warm, that a perſon, may bathe in them : 
the waters of others are ſufficiently hot to dreſs eggs; but they 
are ſalutary in ſeveral diſorders. | . 


BETANZOS, a city on the Mandeo, having a good harbour. 
It is walled, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Brigantium of 
Polomy, and the Flavium Brigantium of Dio Caſſius. 


FERROL, a handſome town, on a bay which forms 2 very 
fine harbour. | TO | 


VIGO, a town fituated on a ſmall bay, having a fort on an 
eminence, which is not capable of holding out a long reſiſtance, 
It ſtands in a very fruitful country, and has an old caſtle. In 
1702, the Engliſh and Dutch made themſelves maſters of the 
Spaniſh plate-fleet here, when juſt returned from America. 
The Engliſh again got poſleſſion of this place in 1719, but re- 
lnquiſhed it after raiſing contributions. 85 


MONFORTE DE LEM Os, a town which, together with 
the diſtrict in which it ſtands, belongs to the count of Lemos, 
who has a noble ſeat here. It is-ſeated on a hill, at the foot of 
which runs the little river Caba. On a high mountain in the 
m S 2 "92, 5 on 
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neighbourhood, called Cebret, is a ſpring which ebbi are flows 


with the ſea; and is ſometimes hot, and ſometimes cold. 


' BAYONNE, a ſmall town on a bay, which forms a con 
venient harbour. The ſea here abounds with fiſh; and the 
diſtrict of land belongs to the city, with fine fruits. | 


FINISTERRE, a ſmall town near the celebrated cape of 


that name. 


NOVA, a ſmall town, ſeated on a bay, into which falls the 


river Tambra. It is environed with a fruitful plain. 


MONTE REI, a ſmall town, ſituated on a hill, at the foot 
of which runs the Tamega. It gives the title of count, and the 
neighbouring country produces abundance of flax and good 


wine. | 

VIVERO, a ſmall town on a mountain, waſhed by the lt- 
tle river Landrova, which here forms a large harbour at its in- 
flux into the fea. N 


* PERF as he IS 


THE PRINCIPALITY or THE ASTURTAS. 


HIS principality is bounded on the north by the ſea, on the 

1 ſouch by Old Caftile and Leon; on the eaſt by Biſcay; 
and on the weſt by Galicia. Its length is about one hundred 
and ten miles, and its breadth fifty-four ; being divided into 


Aſturia d'Oviedo, and Aſturia de Santillana, which together 


are called the Aſturias. 0 
The air is tolerable, but the country rugged and uneven. 
On the ſouth it is ſeparated on Old Caſtile and Leon, by high 
mountains which are covered with woods. This province is 
but thinly inhabited, though it produces plenty of fruit and ex- 


cellent wine ; and the harveſts of grain are far from being in- 


conſiderable, | 8 | + 
The inhabitants value themſelves much on their being the 
genuine deſcendants of the Goths;- and are; on that account; 
reatly honoured by the reſt of the nation; eſpecially thoſe 
who inhabit the mountain of Auſena, where Palayo, the Gothic 
prince, defeated the Moors. They call themſelves illaſtrious 
Goths and mountaineers, and think it ignominious to inter“ 
marry with rich and teſpectable families of another race. Thi 
pride has been indulged not only by the particular party 
eſtowe 


. 
* 
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| beſtowed upon them, but by the reſpect ſhewn them by the reſt 


of the nation, and by the courting, and even purchaſing of 
their alliance. 1 | | 
Bourgoanne's obſervations on this ſubject are entitled to 
notice. All the Aſturians, fays the chevalier, are believed to 
be deſcended, from the ancient Goths, who took refuge in the 
mountains of Aſtaria, and are reputed noble on account of this 
honourable origin. But there cannot be a more glaring ab- 
ſurdity than to imagine that two or three hundred thouſand 
men, who ſettled ſome centuries ago in a ſmall province, were 
all noble. If all men meaſured five feet fix inches, the 
words giant and dwatf would be obliterated from the diction- 
ary» Nobility neceſſarily ſuppoſes a more numerous claſs, 
who are ignoble. Thus, in fact, there are in Biſcay and Aſ- 
turia, as in other parts of Earope, diſtinguiſhed families, in 
the opinion of the public, who have made a great figure in the 
diſtrict in which they reſide, either by their opulence, or the 
laces they have held; and whatever may be the pretenſions 


ol obſcure neighbouring families, the former affect a pre-emi- 
| nence, which they acknowledge by their homages : this, how- 


ever, does not prevent the latter from cheriſhing the ideas of 
grandeur, which preſerves in their minds a nobleneſs prefer- 
able to the chimerical nobility of blood : ſo that if by chance 
they arrive at ſome employment leſs obſcure than their birth, 
they think they have only regained their proper place, and are 
leſs inſolent and vain than moſt upſtarts in other countries, I 


| have more than once remarked this diſtinguiſhing charactetiſ- 
tic, even in the loweſt ranks of the Aſturians and Biſcayans. 
They have, in their appearance, ſomething more haughty, and 


are much leſs humble in their homages. They are not awed 
either by titles or riches. A man in place, is in their eyes a 
fortunate man, who has won in the royal lottery, in which they 
all bave a ticket, and may win in their turn; and this prej u- 
dice, ridiculous as it may ſeem, keeps them on their guard 
againſt meanneſs, and even againſt degrading crimes. Bour- 
W | 

The ſame author ſays, Moſt of the ſervants are Aſturians: 
they are faithful; not very intelligent, but exact in the per- 
lormance of their duty. iii. 344. „ 
But the greateſt honour of this province ariſes from its giv- 
ing title to the hereditary prince of Spain. The chief places 
in this principality are, | 


_ OVIEDO, the capital of all Aſturia, ſeated on an elevation 
in a plain, between the little rivers Ove and Duva; from the 
former of -which it is ſuppoſed to have obtained its name. It is 
baut twenty miles from the Bay of Biſcay, It is a biſhoprio 

| — | 8 3 imme- 


| | 3 
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immediately under the pope, with an annual revenue of twelve 
thouſand ducats. The cathedral contains a vaſt number of re. 
lics, which were brought hither from all parts of the kingdom, 
in order to ſecure them from the Moors. Here is an univer. 
ſity, founded in 1 580, with ſeveral convents, churches, chapels, 
and hoſpitals. Pelayo, the Gothic prince, and firſt Chriſtian 
king, reſided here. The neighbouring country is very moun- 


tainous, though it abounds in grain, cattle, and cheſnut-trees, 


The town has ſtrong walls, and is the ſeat of the royal audience 
for the province. 


'GYON, a ſmall town on a peninſula, with a good Fill 
caſtle, and port. It was formerly the capital of Aſturia, and 
the reſidence of the Gothic prince Pelayo. His ſucceſſors 
ſlyled themſelves kings of Gyon, till Alphonſo the Chaſte took 


* the title of king of Oviedo. It was called by the Romans Are 
Sextie, or Sefting. 


S8 T. ANDERO, anciently Portus St. bn a mall town, 
with a large, ſecure, and well- fortified harbour; but it has a 
dangerous rock at the entrance, called Penis de Mogron. 
The ſuburbs are almoſt wholly inhabited by fiſhermen ; the 
. ſea affording fiſh in great abundance. 


SAN ILL ANA, a ſmall town on the Bay of Biſcay. It is 
the capital of this part of Aſturia, belonging to the duke del 
Infantado, to whom it gives the title of marquis. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the Caulana, or Caucana, of the Greek and Roman 


authors. It was once called Tlanjulian, which alſo ſignifes 
the church of St, Julian. 


VILLA VICIOSA, a town ſeated on a 111 forming i a gool 
harbour, into which the river Aſo falls. 


POTES, a pretty large town, ſeated on the banks of the 


Deva. 


| 


TAE LORDSHIP OF BIS CAT. 


TH province is bounded on the eaſt by the French 4 

Spaniſh Navarre ; on the weſt by the A on tbe 
north by the Bay of Biſcay ; and on the ſouth by Old Caſtile, 
It is about one hundred and fixteen miles in length, and eight 
in breadth where broadeſt, The air is mild and towers 
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but the Toil is very unequal. In ſome. places they have ſuch Ty 
quantities of apples, that cyder is the common drink of the in- 
habitants : in others, particularly on the ſea-coaſt, oranges and 
' lemons are extremely plentiful. „ 5 85 
A conſiderable part of this country is mountainous, ſtony, 
and barren; but, excluſive of the articles already mentioned, 
ſome flax, corn, and wine, are produced in the valleys ; and the 
mountains yield excellent timber, lead, and iron. The iron, 
in particular, is ſaid to be the beſt in the world; of which vaſt 
quantities are exported, either unwrought, or manufactured 
into a variety of articles, eſpecially ſwords and fire-arms, 
The inhabitants 'enjoy many privileges, and are eſteemed 
the beſt ſoldiers and ſailors in the kingdom. They are of 
Celtic or Gothic extract, and have preſerved more of their 
ancient genius, laws, government, manners, and language, than 
perhaps any other people in Europe; except the Welch, 
Scottiſh Highlanders, or wild Iriſh, who are of the ſame origin, 
and whoſe-language much reſembles the Biſcayan. - Till 859, 
the inhabitants of this province were governed by counts or 
chiefs, appointed by the king of Oviedo and Leon. Under 
the latter they revolted, and choſe a chief for themſelves. 
| They retained this independency till Peter the Crue] ſubdued 
3 the Wil them, and, under the title of a lordſhip, united Biſcay with 
Caſtile. This province contains Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, 
NR | and Alaba. | 2 . | | | | 8 , 
It is This is a ſummary account of this territory'; but baron Dil- 
ke del lon has been more exact and circumſtantial : the lordſhip of 
is ſup- Biſcay, ſays the baron, conſiſts entirely of hills and mountains 
Roman of various dimenſions; moſt of which are cultivated to the 
ignifes very ſummit, the vallies being chequered, as well as the hills, 
with villages, farms, arable land, and paſture: the whole with 
ſuch infinite variety and beauty, as to form a delightfui land- 
ſcape, with the moſt pleaſing and romantic aſpects the mind 
can conceive. The ſurface of the earth generally lies over 
maſſes of ſtone, or detached rocks, lime-ftone, ſandy or grit 
ſtones, and ſometimes valuable marble of various colours ; 
particularly that dark grey inclining to black, ſtreaked with 
white. The pillars in the king's chapel, at Madrid, are of this 
ſort, and come from Manaria. At other times, the ſurface 
extends over iron mines; though that of Somurroſtro is the 
moſt conſiderable, and employs the greateſt number of forges. 
Many of theſe mountains, continues he, conſiſt: of hills 
piled upon each other ; like that of Gorveya, which takes five 
hours to aſcend : its ſummit affords a beautiful plain, and 
| adundance of paſture, where the herds of Biſcay and Alaba 
remain for ſome months. Among other plants, it produces 
the ribgs, or black currant, whoſe leaves have a flavour of pep- 
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immediately under the pope, with an annual revenue of twelve 
thouſand ducats. The cathedral contains a vaſt number of re- 
lics, which were brought hither from all parts of the kingdom, 
in order to ſecure them from the Moors. Here is an univer. 
ſity, founded in 1 580, with ſeveral convents, churches, chapels, 
and hoſpitals. Pelayo, the Gothic prince, and firſt Chriſtian 
king, reſided here. The neighbouring country is very moun- 
tainous, though it abounds in grain, cattle, and cheſnut-trees, 


The town has ſtrong walls, and is che ſeat of the royal audience 
for the province. 


GYON, a ſmall town on 2 peninſula, with a 800 wall 
caſtle, and port. It was formerly the capital of Aſturia, and 
the reſidence of the Gothic prince Pelayo. His ſucceſſors 
ſtvied themſelves kings of Gyon, till Alphonſo the Chaſte took 


* the title of king of Oviedo. It was called by the Romans Are 
Sextie, or Seſtinæ. 


ST. ANDERO, anciently Portus St. Emederi, a Call town, 
with a large, ſecure, and well-fortified harbour; but it has a 
dangerous rock. at the entrance, called Penta de Mogron. 
The ſuburbs are almoſt wholly inhabited by fiſhermen ; ihe 
neighbouring ſea affording fiſh in great abundance. 


SANT ILLANA, a ſmall town on the Bay of Biſcay. It is 
the capital of this part of Aſturia, belonging to the duke de? 
Infantado, to whom it gives the title of marquis. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the Caulana, or Caucana, of the Greek and Rowan 


authors. It was once called Llanjulan, which alſo ſignifies 
the church of St, Julian, 


VILLA VICIOSA, a town ſeated on a bey _— a good 
harbour, into which the river Aſto falls. 


5 "Da a pretty large town, ſeated on 1 banks of the 
eva. 


1 


Tus LORDSHIP OF BISCAY, 


TH5 province is bounded on the eaſt by the French an 
Spaniſh Navarre ; on the weſt by the ſeri on the 
north by the Bay of Biſcay ; and on * ſouth by Old Caſtile: 
It is about one hundred and ſixteen miles in length, and eight) 
in breadth where broadeſt, The air Is mild and — 
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but the Toil is very unequal. In ſome. places they have ſuch 
quantities of apples, that cyder is the common drink of the in- 
| habitants : in others, particularly on the ſea-coaſt, oranges and 
' lemons are extremely plentiful. * n 
A conſiderable part of this country is mountainous, ſtony, 
and barren; but, excluſive of the articles already mentioned, 
ſome flax, corn, and wine, are produced in the valleys ; and the 
mountains yield excellent timber, lead, and iron. The iron, 
in particular, is ſaid to be the beſt in the world; of which vaſt 
quantities are exported, either unwrought, or manufactured 
into a variety of articles, eſpecially ſwords and fire-arms, 
EE The inhabitants 'enjoy many privileges, and are eſteemed 
yall, the beſt ſoldiers and ſailors in the kingdom. They are of 
and Celtic or Gothic extract, and have preſerved more of their 
flors ancient genius, laws, government, manners, and language, than 
took perhaps any other people in Europe 3 except the Welch, 
Are Scottiſh Highlanders, or wild Iriſh, who are of the ſame origin, 
and whoſe-language much reſembles the Biſcayan. - Till 859, 
0 the inhabitants of this province were governed by counts or 
own, chiefs, appointed by the king of Oviedo and Leon. Under 
has a | the latter they revolted, and choſe a chief for themſelves. 
gron, They retained this independency till Peter the Cruel ſubdued 
; he them, and, under the title of a lordſhip, united Biſcay with 
Caſtile. This province contains Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa,, 
—_ nd Alaba. F 
It is | This is a ſummary account of this territory”; but baron Dil- 
ce del lon has been more exact and circumſtantial : the lordſhip of 
is ſup- Biſcay, ſays the baron, conſiſts entirely of hills and mountains 
zoman of various dimenſions; moſt of which are cultivated to the 
gnikes very ſummit, the vallies being chequered, as well as the hills, 
| with villages, farms, arable land, and paſture : the whole with 
ſuch infinite variety and beauty, as to form a delightfui land- 
ſcape, with the moſt pleaſing and romantic aſpects the mind 
can conceive. The ſurface of the earth generally lies over 
maſſes of ſtone, or detached rocks, lime-ſtone, ſandy or grit 
ſtones, and ſometimes valuable marble of various colours ; 
particularly that dark grey inclining to black, ſtreaked with 
white. The pillars in the king's chapel, at Madrid, are of this 
fort, and come from Manaria, At other times, the ſurſace 
extends over iron mines; though that of Somurroſtro is the 
moſt conſiderable, and employs the greateſt number of forges. 
Many of theſe mountains, continues he, conſiſt: of hills 
piled upon each other; like that of Gorveya, which takes five 
hours to aſcend : its ſummit affords a beautiful plain, and 
abundance of paſture, where the herds of Bifcay and Alaba 
remain for ſome months. Among other plants, it produces 
the ribes, or black currant, whoſe leaves have a flavour of pep- 
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per, and are reckoned uſeful in gouty complaints. Near Du- 
rango, the hills are bare, and, from their ſteepneſs, very diff. 
cult to aſcend. Serantes, near Portugalete, is another high 
hill, in the form of a pyramid, which, being ſeen at a great 
diſtance, is a good land-mark for mariners failing into the river 
of Bilpao. There are other mountains of half a league, or a 
league in length, with craggy peaks, whole fides nevertheleſs 
admit of cultivation, and dwellings, ſuch as that of Villaro. 
Others are low and flat-topped, covered with earth, having 
farms and habitat'ons 3 beſides wood for charcoal, and even 
meadows for paſture, extending to their ſummit ; but none 
yield products in proportion to their ſurface : for as the vege- 
tative ſyſtem riſes in a perpendicular line, an oblique ſuperfi- 
cies cannot ſupport more trees or plants than. a plain-of equal 
baſis; as on a triangle, a perſon cannot raiſe more perpendi- 
culars, than ſuch as fall on its immediate baſis. ; 
In the ſame ſcientific, though entertaining manner, the ba- 
ron informs us, that ſmall rivers and brooks iſſue from the cre- 
vices and clefts of theſe mountains. From Gorveya four of theſe 
ftreams deſcend, which, uniting with that from the preat 
mountain of Orduna, added to other torrents burſting through 
gullies where there is no water in ſummer, ſerve to form the 
river of Bilbao, Theſe are ſo tremendous in winter, when 
ſwelled by heavy rains, as even to threaten deſtruction to the 
town, if they unforturately meet the tide at high water. The 
Inhabitants are frequently alarmed in this manner. It is com- 
mon with them, at this ſeaſon of the year, to row about the 
ſtreets in boats. „ 1 | 
If we except the ploughed fields, and the bare tops of ſome 
Jagged mountains, all the reft are covered with woods, either 
for timber or charcoal ; ſome are natural, ſuch as:the holm and 
arbutus; others are ſowed or planted ; particularly oaks, which 
grow very faſt. Where there are no woods, and the foil i 
deep, it produces impenetrable thickets of the ſhrub called 
argoma, as well as Cantabrian heath, and fine gorze. Higher 
up, where there is leſs earth, the ſides of the hills and the 
vallies have plenty of grafted cheſnuts, which the Hamburgi 
ſhips carry away in great quantities from Bilbao. The. apple- 
tree ſeems here to be in its natural ſoil, and thrives admirably | 
without cultivation, 'The whole country produces varieties of 
this fruit, but thoſe of Durango are. the beit. Renets are com- 
mon, of wo or three ſorts; cherry-trees grow as high as-elms 
at Gardejuela, They have excellent peaches, which they call 
gavias; with this remarkable circumſtance, that they are never 
| grafted, or improved by any particular culture. Of pears the 
have great variety, and alſo the choice ſorts, ſuch as the bever'e, 
fongante, doyenne, and bergamotte; befides a 1 
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figs, nuts, and currants. And, though the country does not 
produce raſpberries naturally, it abounds with excellent ſtraw- 


gh | berries, as well as with all manner of garden plants, greens, 
rat and pulſe in perfection. Their onions are remarkably ſweet : 
ver Galicia furniſhes them with turnips for cattle, and they bave 
ra the ſmall ones for the kitchen. Their cows and oxen are ſmall, 
leſs but out and robuſt : goats they had better be without, as great 
uo. care muſt be taken to prevent them from deſtroying the trees. 
ing Sheep they have none; and indeed it would be a difficult mat- 
ven ter to hinder them from continually entangling themſelves 
one among the thickets. They have ſix or ſeven ſorts of grapes, of 
ge- which they make the Chao/: wine. Every ſpot is not equally 
rf- favourable : the vineyards, however, are numerous about 
qual WH Orunda and Bilbao, and form the principal revenue of the 
ndi- country gentlemen. But, as the prices are fixed, and no fo- 
; reign wine can be introduced, or ſold by the publicans, while 
> Das their own vintage is ſelling, they are more eager to increaſe the 
cre- quantity than to meliorate its quality, for which reaſon it is in 
theſe general bad : beſides, they make their vintage too early, which 
preat gives a ſharpneſs to the wine, and deprives it of body. Their 
ough whole vintage is not ſufficient for the conſumption of four 
1 the months, and the deficiency muſt be made up from the province 
when of Rioja. Hence aroſe a kind of proverbial expreſſion, © That 
o the all the iron of Biſcay is ſwallowed by the natives, in foreign 
The wine.” Even Engliſhmen and Germans are people of great ſo- 
com- briety, compared with many of the Biſcayners; drunken men, 
ut the however, are ſeldom met with in the ſtreets, becauſe they ars 
| accuſtomed to eat heartily in theſe drinking entertainments. 
ſome Both men and women breakfaſt, dine, eat in the evening, and 
either ſup very plentifully, and yet enjoy excellent health. 
m and Alter ſome judicious obſervations on the ſoil and huſbandry 
Which of this country, baron Dillon informs us, that game would be 
foil is very plentiful, if there were not ſo many ſportſmen ; though 
called they do not want for partridges, and their quail are the beſt in 
Higher Spain. In marſhy places, they are well ſtocked with wild- 
nd the docks, woodcocks, and ſnipes. In the plains they have hates, | 
nburgh but no rabbits, nor any deer,. or roe-bucks. The woods are 
apple not without wild boars, but the common wolf is ſcarce, there 
mirably i being ſo few ſheep to entice them, and the country is ſo fully 
eties of ndabited that they are immediately diſcovered and killed. Bears 
re com- ae hardly ever ſeen, though they are ſo common in the moun- 
as elm eins of Leon and Afturias, which form a chain joimly with 
hey call Wh thoſe of Biſcay : but they have plenty of foxes, to the great an- 
re-never i i0yance of their houſewives, from the havoc they make amongſt 
ars they Wi be poultry, Their ſea-ports are well ſupplied with fiſh, every 
_— ort being better and firmer in the ocean than in the Mediterra- 


lan. It is therefore eaſy to diftinguiſh, without having a very 
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nice palate, a bream of Biſcay from one of Valencia. Oyſters | 


his 


and other teſtaceous fiſh are here in great plenty; aud that de- 
licate fiſh called Sardiua, in ſuch numbers, that an hundred of hou 
them may be purchaſed for an halfpenny. Dillon's Tr. 1 $3, 'thrc 
Mr. Swinburne has favoured the public with a very enter- wor 
taining account of Biſcay and its mountaineers':: We entered in ſ 
Alaba (ſays that accurate obſerver), a diviſion of Biſcay, and ing 
came immediately to the fineſt road. imaginable, made at the ©'9! 
expence of the province, and carried through the whole fip- has 
niory of Biſcay, to the frontiers of France? - Their only fault the | 
is being rather narrow in ſome places; which indeed is ex- cend 
cuſable, from the mountains and difficult paſſes they have been and 
conveyed over, where more ſpace is hardly to be contrived. habit 
Every thing around us now aſſumed a different appearance; tbeir 


inſtead of the bare depopulated hills, the melancholy deſpon- care 


dent countenances, the dirty inne, and abomipable roads, valin 
which our eye had been accuſtomed to for many months, we we el 
were here revived with the fight of a rich ſtudied culture, a impa 
clean-looking ſmiling people, good furniture, neat houſe, bet U 
fine woods, good roads, and ſafe bridges. by gr 
Biſcay, continues he, is the country of the ancient Cantz eps 
bri, ſo imperfectly ſubdued by Auguſtus, and ſo flightly an- cover 
nexed to the Roman empire, Their mountains have, in all WI tur 
ages, afforded them temptation and opportunities of with- bamle 
drawing themſelves fiom every yoke which has been attempt- the n 
ed to be impoſed upon them. Their language is accounted Wi Seat 
aboriginal, and unmixed with either Latin, French, or Spa- whole 
niſh. I: 1s fo totally different from the Caſtilian, that we ſel⸗ built 
dom meet with any of the peaſants who underſtand one word varde 
of Spaniſh. The Biſcayners are ſtout, brave, and choleric t fue 
a proverb. The beſt ſailors in Spain belong to the ports of them | 
Biſcay, and its mountains produce a very valuable race of ſol their | 
dieis. Their privileges are very extenſive, and they watci oyer-le 
over them with a jealous eye. They have no biſhops in tit ol the 
province, and ſtyle the king only Lord of Biſcay. The menats digiou 
well-built and active, like all mountaineers. The moſt finger 
lar thing in their dreſs, is the covering of their legs: they vn . 
a piece of coarſe grey or black woollen cloth round them, and lues! 
faſten it with many turns of tape: it anſwers preciſely the id nd flo 
that I have of Malvolio's croſs-gartering, in the Twelfth Night low th 
The women are beautiful as angels, tall, light, and merry; theif the fer 
garb is neat and paſtoral; their hair falls in long plaitg down tbeſ ) 
backs; and a veil or handkerchief, twiſted round in a conqueruly. The 
manner, ſerves them for a very becoming head-dreſs. , The bl 98, 1 
Biſcayan inn we ſtopped at, is delightfully fituated near tent of 
banks of the romantic Sahorra. We were very laviſh of ol A Provit 


praiſes upon the ſmart habiliments of the landlord's aan ten 
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bis OWN civility, and the cleanlineſs of every thing in his 
houſe, We came in the evening an eaſy journey to Victoria, 


180 
le- 


2 through the fineſt plains perhaps in Europe. I cannot find 
5. words to expreſs its wonderful ferülity, the number of villages 
uo in ſight. on all the little eminences, the noble woods ſtretch- 
85 ing round the corn- lands, and the happy buſy looks of the 
the crowd which we. met returning from market, Every cottage 
de. IS little garden, neat and flouriſhing. . Having traverſed 
1 the rich r beyond Victoria, the capital of Alaba, we af. 
aj cended the hills into the woods, which conſiſt of oak, beech, 
" and cheſnut. They purſue here the ſame method as the in- 
290 habitants of the French fide of the Pyrenees, that of plantin 
e their timber trees: whenever an old one is felled, they take 
ſpon⸗ care to replace it with a young ſet about four feet high. Near 
1 Salinas, a village inhabited by the workmen of the iron forges, 
b = we entered the very heart of the mountains; which would be 
re, 2 inpaſffable, from the ſteep aſcents and rapid ſlopes, had they 
3 not leſſened the difficulties by proper windings of the road, and 
by great attention to the keeping it in perfect repair. The 
Cant oops of all theſe mountains are crowned with foreſts, or 
fly an- corered with paſtures ; the acelivities cultivated as far as their 
iw ture will allow, and the deep vallies thronged with villages, 
with bamlets, 1ron-works, orchards, and gardens. The timber of 
tempt: the mountains, and the iron ſmelted in the forges, employ a 
counted BY breat number of the people, and give life and ſpirit to the 
10 I whole province. The little towns are full of good houſes, 
we fel built by thoſe whoſe induſtry and enterprizes have been re- 
e word verded with ſucceſs. Theſe manufactocies and undertakings 
ele i difuſe opulence among the middling claſs of men, and enable 
ports of them to indulge the patriotic vanity of ſettling comfortably in 
e of ſol their native hamlets. On the ſummit of a woody hill, we 
V wack orer-looked the Bay of Biſcay, Fontarabia, Andaye, the courſe 
in the ol the Bidaſſoa, the province of Labour in France, and a pro- 
men ate igious range of the Pyrenees. A more delightful proſpe&t_ 
ſt ſingo⸗ er exiſted, even in the divine imagination of Claude Lor- 
hey wa ran, We arrived at the Bidaſſoa, a broad clear ſtream, which 
nem, ant ues with great majeſty out of a valley among the mountains, 
, he ide and flows through the marſhes into the ſea, The water was ſo 
fab Night 4 that the carriages paſſed through the river; but we took 
15 thei E ferry boat, and landed in France. Swinburne's Tr. ii. 
lownthel 5 „ 
_ The ſame ingenious author, in another part of this work, 
"The fi, The Biſcayners are acute and diligent, fiery, and impa- 
1 near i tient of control; more reſembling a colony of republicans, than 
viſh of oi brovince of an abſolute monarchy. : 
daughie ourgoanne corroborates what has been related by Baron 


ion and Mr. Swinburne, in a variety of particulars; but he 


has 
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has added ſo many intereſting circumſtances, that his account 
ſeems effcntially neceflary to be given, to render our narrative 


complete. We give it therefore in his own words: The three 


provinces (Gu: pu/coa, Vizcaya, and Alaba) of which Biſcay is 
compoſed, and which, with reſpect to their private concerns, 
form three diſtinct little ſtates, joined their efforts to render 
the roads commodious, as is uſual with them upon all acces 
ſions, when their common intereſt is in queſtion. Nature has 
not been prodigal to them in her gifts. Guipuſcoa and Vizca. 
ya are unprovided with corn, and are ſupplied with it by Alaba, 
which with that only refource is almoſt as well peopled as the 
other two. The three provinces of Biſcay are the aſylum of 
liberty and induſtry, and this is the great cauſe of their com- 
mon proſperity ; for what miracles may not be wrought by 
theſe two liſters who uſually go hand in hand! In croſſing Bi- 
Cay, we perceive that their preſence has given animation to 
every object : nothing can be more delightful than the hills; 
nothing more chearful than the cultivated valleys. For thiry 
Jeagues, the diſtance between the Bidaſſoa and Vittoria, not x 
quarter of an hour paſſes but the traveller diſcovers ſome vil 
lage or bamlet. The towns of Villafranca, Villareal, and 


Mondragon, have the air of independence and plenty. What 
a difference in the aſpect of this country and that of the neigh- 
bouring province | I am far from wiſhing to throw ridicule on 


the Caſtilians, whoſe virtues I eſteem; but they are ſilent and 
melancholy ; they bear in their auſtere and ſallow viſages the 
marks of laſſitude and poverty. The Biſczyans have a diffe- 
rent complexion, and quite another air ,of countenance and 
character. Free, lively, and hoſpitable, they ſeem to enjoy 
their happineſs, and wiſh to. communicate it to thoſe who 
come among them, TI ſhall long remember what happened to 
us at Villafranca. We arrived there early, the weather was 
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fine, and we wandered on the outſide of the town, amuling 
ourſelyes with obſerving the varieties of its cultivation. dere 
ral groups of peaſants in different parts of the orchards eng 
ged our attention; we alſo excited theirs. A moment of mi 
tual curiofity cauſed us to approach each other. My travelling 
companion ſpoke Spaniſh with great facility: he knew 4 
well as myſelf, that that language bore no reſemblance to ii 
of the Biſcayans; but we could not imagine that in a proving 
ſo long ſubjected to Spain, the language of the ſovereign i 
unknown; and that it was neceſſary to have recourſe to tit 
primitive tongue. We gave theſe good people to underſtand 
hat we wiſhed to taſte their fruit, They immediately iirol 
who ſhould be the firſt to oblige us: our bands were ſoon ill 


ed, and we were alſo ſtrongiy ſolicited to fill our pockets 
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xe had great difficulty in preventing their being offended at 
dur refuſal, and regretted we had no other interpreter than 


20 particular place, and: were unable, without a guide, to 
ind the way back to our inn, our benefaQtors now gave us 
ome embarraſſment, as each was anxious to become our guide. 


TH Thoſe whoſe ſervices. were not accepted, kept, for a long time, 
h. their eyes fixed: upon us. They could not but eaſily diſcover 


that we were ſurprized at their hoſpitality. We left them 
ome marks of our acknowledgment, which they received in 
ſuch a manner as proved to us the dilintereſted reception we 
hd met. with. 3 5 e e e : 
Theſe: Biſcayans,. who are ſo different in their language and. 


on appearance from the Caſtilians, are not leſs ſo in the conſtitu- 
wy yon of their country. Their province is conſidered, in many 
N reſpects, as beyond the Spaniſh frontiers, Except a few re- 


ſridions, all merchandize enters, and is never examined but, 
it the interior limits. The province has other privileges, of 


wing 


1 hich the people are very jealous; but fo precarious a poſſeſ- 

auen is liberty, that theſfe have recently been more than once at- 
'What xked. The: molt moderate government ſuffers with regret 
neiphe he ſhackles with which liberty confines its authority. If the: 
ule ou ing is in want of a certain number of ſoldiers or ſailors, he. 


ptifies his wiſhes to the province, and the people find the 


58 1 doſt eaſy means of furniſhing their contingency. The taxes. 
> diff ich they pay have the name and form of free gifts (dena- 
ce and i). The monarch, by his miniſter of finances, requires a 


ztain ſum, the demand is diſcuſſed by the ſtates, and, as it, 


ſe whole”) be imagined, is always acquieſced in. They then levy 


ened to e ſum upon the different cities and communities, according. 
net wa a regiſter, which, like that of the zaz/les in France, ſuffers 
muff quent modifications. There is one advantage derived from 


gere mode of levying; the impoſt being paid from the city 


1 We 2 
ft A ant. It therefore ſeems, in the firſt point of view, that Biſ- 
tavellia ! es itſelf; and, for want of the reality, the inhabitants 
Le ſh this ſhadow, to which, for ſome yeats paſt, they have 


e to Me real ſacrifices, The free commerce of Spaniſh America 


provi ght de extended to their ports, if the Biſcayans would allow. 
eign c neceſſary duties to be there paid; but they look upon cuſ- 


nehcufe officers as the creatures of deſpotiſm, and their jea- 


derſtand uy rejects the offered benefits of the ſovereign. They can 


ely & ike no commercial expedition to America, without pre- 
E y tin fc - e 0 . ; a : * . 
ſoon g for it in a neighbouring port, and the moſt induſtrious 


Iple of Spain, the moſt experienced in navigation, and the 
reſh cop) ltuated for ſuch a commerce, ſacrifice a part of theſe ad- 
— —— vantages 


- — 
— 


our looks and geſtures, We were obliged, at laſt, to leave 
wem; but as we had rambled without directing our ſteps to 


ants, individuals are not expoſed either to ſeizure or con- 
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vantages to that of preſerving ſome ſmall remains of Rbert 5 
Thus, before the war which gave independence to Briuilb 
America, all the inhabitants of one of the provinces engaged 

themſelves, by an oath, not to eat lamb, in order to incregſe 
the growth of wool, with the intention of rendering uſeleſs the 
manufactures of the mother country.. 
lu fact, the Biſcayans have had from the beginning of the 
preſent century 2n advantage over the Spaniards, relative to 
the commerce of America, The company of Caracas, known 
alſo by the name of that of Guipuſcoa, had warehouſes upon 
the coaſt, and made voyages from one of their ports; but this 
company has lately been unfortunate; on which account go- 
vernment has determined to relieve it from a burden, which: 
from circumſtances became highly convenient. Exempted 
therefore from contributing to the expences of government, its 
commerce may be renewed with the colony of Caracas, 'with- 
out having reaſon to fear, for many years, thoſe competitors] 
who have been permitted the ſame liberty of traffic. 
Biſcay is remarkable for its roads, cultivation, and privileges, WW uſctul 

but more particularly for the induſtry of its inhabitants. Thie arc n 
is chiefly exerciſed upon iron, the principal production of. the them 
province. In order to improve this manufacture, the Biſcayan excel! 
have recourſe to foreign correſpondence, public lectures, and noit | 
travelling. At Bergara there is a patriotic ſchool, where me- 2nd ö t! 
tallurgy is taught by the. moſt able profeſſors. Students inf :s fro: 
chemiſtry have been ſent to Sweden and Germany, where they dess © 

have acquired, as well in the bowels of the earth as in ibe (pright 

' ſhops of manufacturers, ſuch knowledge as has already been border 

profitable to their country; for this word is not a vain found which 
in Biſcay. The inhabitants, ſeparated by their ſituation, lan which 
guage, and privileges, weak as they are, and confined with served, 
narrow limits, are called by nature and policy to feel the ſpirii to the; 
of patriotiſm, and are obedient to the call. This noble ſent linds, 
ment produced the ſchool of Belgara, where the nobility of ti this, th 
country are brought up at the expence of the ſtates z and, no neſs on 
long ago, the ſame patriotiſm has given new employment 18 and th, 
the induſtry of the Biſcayans, by digging the port of Deralaborigi, 
Bourgoanne's Tr. i. 7. „ moſt e; 
e muſt be further indebted to baron Dillon for: his reer vhat c 
tions on the genius and character of theſe people. The bi where 
cayners, ſays the baron, give the name of republics to the Wrrcater 
ferent juriſdictions in their provinces ; all which, except 0 they ha 
duna, their only city, and a few towns, are compoſed: of han Goypu 
lets, and lonely houſes, diſperſed up and down, according nendo, 
the convenience of ſituation, in ſo cloſe and interſected a coung brize ar 
try. Whoever looks for innocence, health, and content, M cient 
find it among the inhabitants of Biſcay ; and, if they are tbe noti 
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de richeſt, they may well be deemed the happieſt of mankind. 


[; is pleaſing to behold with what affability the rich demean 


\hemſelves, towards thoſe who are leſs fo than themſelves ; be- 


;ng obliged to this condeſcenſion from the natural ſpirit and 
pride of the people; added to their education and notions of 
freedom. Unaccuſtomed to brook the leaſt ſcorn, or to com- 
xy with that ſubmiſſive behaviour ſo uſual from the poor to 
the rich, in more refived and opulent kingdoms; yet the com- 
mon proverb of Caſtile, Pobreza no es vileza, © Poverty is not 
; blemiſh,” has no ſway here; for ſuch-are their notions of la- 
hour and induſtry, that their ſpirit makes them conſider it as 
an indignity to beg; and, though the women are generally 
charitable, which cannot fail to attract mendicants, they are 
ſeldom to be met with here. 0 VV 
The following particulars, from the ſame ingenious traveller, 
muſt be highly intereſting to the Britiſh or Hibernian reader: 
The country people wear brogues; not unlike thoſe of the 
Highlands of Scotland, tied up with great neatneſs, being moſt 
uſeful for a flippery and mountainous country. When they 
are not buſy in the fields, they walk with a ſtaff taller than 
| themſelves, which. ſerves them to vault%over guilies, and is an 
excellent weapon in caſe of aſſault, with which they will baffle the 
molt dextrous ſwordſman. They wear cloaks in the winter, 
and the pipe is conſtantly in the mouth, as well for pleaſure, 
from a notion that tobacco preſerves them from the damp- 
[nels of the air. All this, joined to their natutal activity, 
ſprightlineſs, and vigour, gives them an appearance ſeeming to 
border on ferocity; were it not the reverſe of their manners, 
vhich are gentle and eaſy when no motive is given to choler, 
which the leaſt ſpark kindles into violence. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that the inhabitants of mountains are ſtrongly attached 
to their country; which probably ariſes from the diviſion of 
lands, in which, generally ſpeaking, all have an intereſt. In 
this, the Biſcayners exceed all other ſtates ; looking with fond- 
els on their hills, as the moſt delightful ſcenes in the World, 
and their people as the moſt reſpeCtable, deſcended from the 
adorigines of Spain. This prepoſſeſſion excites them to the 
moſt extraordinary labour, and to execute things far beyond 
What could be expectrd, in ſo ſmall and rugged a country, 
Where they have few branches of commerce. I cannot give a 
reater proof of their induſtry, than thoſe fine roads which 
lhey have now made from Bilbao to Caſtile; as well as in 
Coypuſcoa and Alaba. On ſeeing the paſſage over the tre- 
nendons mountain of Orduna, we cannot withhold our ſur- 
ze and admiration. The manners of the Biſcayners, and the 
cent Iriſh, are fo ſimilar on many occaſions, as to encourage 
we notion of the Iriſh being ſprung from them, Both = 
Wn | —— on 
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and women are extremely fond of pilgrimages, w—_—_— from ideas, 


diſtances to the churches of their patrons. repair 
zones of Biſcay; and the Boulamkeighs. of Ireland, are nearly 


\ COntal 


alike: at all theſe afſemblies they knock out one another's he rai 
brains on the moſt trivial provocation, without malice or ran. his du 
cour, and without uſing either a knife or dagger. In both tions 
countries, the common people are paſſionate, and easily pro- nents 
voked, if their family is ſlighted, or their deſcent called in queſ« | 
tion. The chacoli of Biſcay, or the ebeen of Ireland, makes In! 
them equally frantic. In Ireland, the poor eat out of one dh coh{id 
with their fingers, and fit in their ſmoaky cabins withouy 
chimnies, as well as the Biſcayners. The brogue is alſo the ſhoe OR 
of Biſcay; the women tie a: kercher round their heads, wer Wl ince 
red petticoats, and go barefoot; in all which they reſemble the lohtfu 
Biſcayners, and with them have an equal good opinion of their miles f 
ancient deſcent. The poor Biſcayner, though haughty, is la. 
borious and active; an example worthy to be imitated by the BIL] 
Iriſh. - So many concurring circumſtances ſupport the idea ot on the 
| their having been originally one people. It cannot be denied, Wil the fen, 
but that the old Iriſh;; whether from ſimilitude of cuſtoms, re» pleaſan 
ligion, and traditional motions, or whatever elſe may be the mer, 
cauſe, have always been attached to the Spaniards; who, on plealing 
their ſide, perhaps from political views, have treated them with Wl the be; 
_ reciprocal affection, granting them many privileges; and ſtiling eye; th 
them even orzundos in their laws, as a colony deſcended: from liens «| 
Spain; yet, with all theſe advantages, if we except thoſe gal- churche 
lant ſoldiers who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves: in the field, be rive 
wherever they have ſerved, few Iriſh have made a conſpicuous WW from a | 
figure in Spain, or have left great riches to their faniiles WH The | 
The king of Spain has no other title over theſe free people; level, ar 
than that of lord of Biſcay, as the kings of England formerly WWizo one 
held over Ireland: they admit of no biſhops, nor of euſtom-bere, by 
houſes in their. provinces; and, as they pay leſs duties than the idle, ex 
king's other ſubjects, they were not included im the late enen - by the 6 
hons of the American commerce: they content themſelves good por 
ver, with that renown, which they have acquired fe cheſnuts. 
:mſelves and their iſſue, inſomuch that, upon only prog The a 
tu be originally belonging to that lordſhip, or deſcending fromiiunicure 
ſuch in the male line, lawfully begotren, they are entived uin, and 
claim public certificates, or executory letters, termed Cartel tich th, 
execiitorias, expreſſive of their being Hidaiger de Sandre, iy t 2 g 
gentlemen of the blasd; their nobility having been confirmed # heal 
them by the kings of Caſtile and Leon, lords of Biſcay in WWeſ: «nj 
plenitude of their power v. Impreſſed with theſe flattetinls, tho, 
. + Thus in Don Quixote, Donna Rodri uenna, ſpeaking of her bu Eur 
| band, ig, ce bee, ing, but be xr Tom the ee 
* ork vie wer 


tains,” Don Quizote, part ii. tom. 4. Madrid, 1771. ; Jeat 
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iless, the high-minded Biſcayner leaves his native foil, and 
repairs to Madrid. Conſcious that his blood is pure, and un- 
contaminated with mixtures of the Mahometan or Jewiſh race, 
he raiſes his hopes on honeſt induſtry and ſobriety, fulfillitig 
lie duties with zeal and ſubmiſſion : be often meets with rela- 
tons in affluence, and gets preferment to the firſt employs 
ments. Dillon's Tr. 166. 1 oh 
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16 Biſcay Proper, the firſt divifien of this lordſhip, the moſt 
cohſiderable places are, 2 e 
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ORDUNN A, though ſmall, is the only place in the pro- 
yince dignified with the title of city. It is ſituated in a de- 
lehtful valley, environed with high mountains, about eighteen 
miles from the ſea. | "= e 8 


BILBAO, frequently called B1LBoA, a pretty large town 
on the banks of the river Y baizabal, is about two leagues from 
the ſ2a, with a large ſquare by the water (ide, well ſhaded with 
pleaſant walks, which extend to the outlets on the banks of the 
mec, with numbers of houſes and gmdens, forming a moſt 
plealing proſpect, particularly on ſailing up the river; Beſides 
the beautiful verdure, numerous. objects open gradually to the 
eje; the town has then the appearance of an amphitheatre, en- 
lrens the landfcape, and completes the ſcenery, Here ard five 
churches, the ſame number of monaſteries, and a bridge over 

be river. The inhabitants have always preſerved themſelves 
rom a mixture with the Jews and Moors. 


. ad 
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The houſes are ſolid and lofty, the ſtreets well-paved and 
level, and they may be waſhed at pleaſure, which renders Bil- 
bao one of the neateſt towns in Europe: coaches are not in uſe 
ere, by which means inequality of wealth is not ſo pereep- 
üble, exterior oſtentation is avoided, and the poor man walks 
V the fide of the richy with equal content and eaſe. Here is a 
* port, and a conliderable trade in iron, wool, ſaffton, and 
elnuts. 4 87 y OT Fs r ag SOR | 
The air is generally damp, covers iron with ruſt, deſtroys 
furniture in the upper apartments, extracts the ſalt out of dried 
lih, and multiplies flies beyond meaſure : notwithſtanding 
wich the town is remarkably healthy; and its inhabitants en- 
to a great degree, the three principal bleflings of life; per- 
RK health, ſtrength of body, and chearful diſpoſitions; and 
eſe enjoyments are attended with longevity, As a proof of 
s, though the town is very populous, the hoſpital is fre- 
ently without a patient. Mr. Bowles reſided here nine 
wths, during which time only nine perſons died, and four of 
We were above eighty, Men — that age, may 2 
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Burning fevers, to much dreaded by the Spaniards, which they | 
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2.26 „FCC | 
be ſeen walking upright, converſing chearfully with youth; ities, 
five of 
fruit. 
ore : | Ny inhabit 
To theſe favourable, circumſtances, the Biſcayners owe cordial 
their good ſpirits, freſhneſs of complexion, and ſprightly gif. guch ie 
poſition. In other countries women are oppreſſed with the he lux 
flighteſt fatigue; here they work as much as the ſtrongeſt of of thei 
the men, unload the ſhips, carry burdens, and db all the big. WW erred 
neſs of porters. The very felons, confined to hard labour in rratitit 
the mines of Almaden, do nothing in compariſon with theſe puniſhr 
females. They go bare-footed, and are remarkably, ative, I 
The wife yields not in ſtrength to the huſband, nor the ſiſtet WW DU! 
to the brother; and after a chearful glaſs, though heayily ley, bet 


call-tabardillos, are not known here, and it ig but ſeldom thy 


: 


the inhabitants are attacked with agues. *' 


"4 


laden, they move on with alacrity ; returning home in the WM Moſt o. 


evening without the appearance of laſſitude, often arm in atm, 
dancing and ſinging to-the pipe and tabor. BEE +> g. 

Their muſic is defrayed at the expence of the town, aſtet I fine þ: 
the manner of the ancient Greeks. On holidays they play un. 


der the trees in the great ſquare : the moment they begin, the Wl LAR 
. concourſe is great; men, women, and children of all ages, arc WM vith ro 


engaged. at the ſame time, down to the very infants The WM quantiti 
dances are active, ſuitable to their ſtrength, but diveſted of in- 
decent attitudes or geſtures. Theſe ſurpriſing women, though! 
conſtantly expoſed to the air, have good complexions, lively cipal pl: 
eyes, and fine black hair, in which they pride themſelves 
greatly, and braid to uncommon advantage. Married women Wl $T. 
wrap a white handkerchief round their heads, ſo knotted. as tor narro! 


la G 


fall. down in three plaits behind; and over this the Montera aan be ! 


cap. Thoſe who underſtand their language, ſay it is very ſofti ven or 
and harmonious, as well as energetic. | | WJ dravers 
. A general neatneſs prevails every where in the town of Bi- of an © 


| bao. The ſhambles is a Tuſcan building, in the centre of the be cen 
town, with an open court, and a fountain in the middle: no- thouph 


thing can be more cleanly or better contrived, free from all bai exc}, 
ſcents, or any thing diſguſting, as it is copioully ſupplied with lime, he 
water to carry away every thing that might be offenſve. Tbeſ Ibis tor 
meat is delivered fo freſh and clean as not to require being | is han 
waſhed, like that in other parts of Spain, which deprives it ade, it 
its ſubſtance and flavour. The veal is white and delicate, aue ſea 
the poultry excellent. - bo gat; aer. 
Among the different ſorts of fiſh common at Bilbao, therbouſes n 
are two peculiar to its river, of which the inhabitants are ©: Milhed . 
tremely fond; theſe are, a peculiar ſort of eels in winter, aero 8 
the cuttle-fiſh in ſummer: the eels are ſmall like the quill of a Iagliſm, 
Pigeon, of a pale colour, about three inches long; and without 


| a backbone; they are catched at low tides in prodigious qv" TON 


(UGH 


F 
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th, nes. In a word, Bilbao has all things in plenty; for, exclu- 
hey cre of a well-ſupplied market, the gardens abound in pulſe and 
ba fruit. To this may be added, the hoſpitable diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants; which, however, ſoon abates, if you ſlight their 
owe cordiality, or atttibute it to motives of adulation or intereſt. 
diſs such is the happy life of the inhabitants of Bilbao, free from 
the WH {hc luxuries and the ambitious paſſions which agitate the minds 
t of ot their neighbours, they paſs their lives in tranquillity, go- 
uli. rerned by ſalutary laws: and happy are we to declare, that in- 
rin Wl jratitude is one of the crimes to which they have affixed a 
heſe | puniſhment. f | | | | | 
tive, = | | 5 | 
ſiſtet A DURANGO, a ſmall populous town, ſeated in a deep val- 
avily ey, between high mountains, about fifteen miles from Bilbao. 
1 the Mot of the inhabitants are employed in the iron manufacture. 
um 1 „ 22 ; | 

8ST. ANTONIO, a ſmall ſea port, near a mountain of the 
aſter I fame game. RP ren ns” 

y un. 2 2+ Is 
1, the WW LAREDO, a ſmall town fituated on an eminence, environed 
s, are vith rocks. The harbour below is very commodions. Great 
1. quantities of ſalt-fiſh are exported hence. TN ne ww 
of in | | R 
hough Wl ln GUIPUSCOA, the ſecond diviſion of Biſcay, the prin- 
lively cipal places are, | 8 15 
aſelves | „ | DTT) 
vomen WI ST. SEBASTIAN, a ſmall city, joined to the continent by 
d 2s to: narrow neck of low land. The port, if an artificial barbour 
ontera g can be ſo called, is very narrow, and adapted, by moles, for fif- 
ry (lt een or twenty veſſels, which are there placed as in ſo many 


- 
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of Bil- of an old caſtle are diſcovered. St, Sebaſtian has long been 
ol the de centre of commerce for the province of Caracas; and, 
e: no tough the company of this name has no longer the form of 
all ba0 mn excluſive company, the Biſcayners will, for a conſiderable 


ed . lime, have the advantage in this trade over their competitors, 


ves it onde, in iron, ſteel, and wool. It has a pleaſant proſpeR of 
ate, anaſſhtde ſea on one fide, and of the Pyrenean mountains on the 
ther, The- ſtreets are long, broad, ſtraight, and clean, the 
0, therlouſes neat, and the churches elegant: the latter are embel- 
are el, ſhed with ſmall pictures, repreſenting- the actions of their 
ter, aon St. Sebaſtian. This church is much frequented by the 
vill oj Logliſh, French, and Dutch. | | 
without 1 | . „„ . 
us 011 IONTARABIA, a ſmall neat town on the utmoſt borders 
tles. e DI of 


- 


frawers.. It is ſheltered by an eminence, on which the ruins ' 


= This town is ſituated at the foot of the little river Garumea. 
e being is handſome and well fortified, and carries on a conſiderable 
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of Spain, ſeparated frem France only by the Bidaſſoa, at the 
mouth of which it ſtands. It has a pretty good harbour; and 
is fortified both by nature and art. In 1638 it held out a ſiege 
againſt. the French, for which the king honoured it. with the 
title of a Cividad. The river, which is the boundary between 
France and Spain, is, by virtue of an agreement between Fer. 
dinand the Catholic and Lewis XII. the property of both the 
crownsz in conſequence of which the fare paid by paſſenger, iz 
divided between thoſe two nations. The Spaniards ate paid by 
thoſe who go over from France, and the French by thoſe who 
croſs over Nom Spain. | 18 


THE ISLAND OF PHEASAN TS, or Patazayr 
IsLAND ; called alſo, by the French, TB IsLAV p os Cox 
FERENCE, and ThE ISLAND or PRAcx, a ſmall iſland on the 
Bidaſſoa, to the right of the place where that river is paſſed. —— 
This iſland is rendered famous, not only on account of the 
peace of the Pyrenees, concluded there in 1 569, but allſo for 
the treaty of marriage between Lewis XIV. and Maria The- 
reſa, infanta of Spain. It is not a quarter of a league in cir- 
cumference, is entirely uninhabited, and almoſt barren; it 


HE 


owes its fame, like many perſons of moderate talents, to fortu- * 
nate circumſtances. 1 . 
5 | 3 ditan 
TOLOSO, a handſome town, ſeated in a delightful vale, i, * 
the conflux of the Araxas and Oria, It is twelve miles foul Wcv:. 
of St. Sebaſtian, and ſwarms with inhabitants. The landſcape orders 
on every ſide, ſays Mr. Swinburne, is divihe, and approaches rragon 
the neareſt to thoſe of La Cava in the kingdom of Naples, or es, w. 
thoſe of Tivoli in the Roman ſtate, of any which I recollect ume me 
have met with in the courſe of my travels. Swinburne's 1,8 |; ;; 
N. 21. | : - cath, 
| RE o: tl 
SALINAS, a ſmall town, ſeated on an eminence on the lere are 
Dove, near which are fali-ſprings. This place is principale fron: 
inhabited by the workmen of the iron forges. 4 445 ya and 
| „ IG lat of R 
MANDRAGON, a ſmall town near the Deva, ſeated on , to! 
bill. It contains ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and produces e As th: 
cellent cyder, plenty of apples growing in the neighbourhood. rep .n, 
| „ . - 7 allo { 
VILLA FRANCA, and SAGURA, are two pretty ut! vat. 
towns, ſituated on the Oria. 17 % in man 
The diſtrict of Layolo lies in this part of the province. ue fro 
belonged to St. Ignatius, founder of the order of Jeſuits, pad, 
the Sierra de Adr, which took its name from the hermit my f year - 


I; whe 


ATA NR'E -. WW 
an, and is reckoned the bigheſt mountain _" the Pyrences- 
The road leading over it to Alaba and Old Caſtile is very dif- 
colt 16 traveller. | N 


The third and laſt diviſion of this Jordſhip is ALABA. Te 
jz a pretty large territory, producing rye, barley, and ſeveral 
kinds of fruit and wine: it has alſo rich iron and ſteel mines; 
ut the only place of any conſequence in it, is 
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VICTORIA, a pretty large town, envitoned with a double 

wall, It has a conſiderable trade in iron, ſteel, ſword-blades, 
wood, and wine. The monaſteries are very magnificent: that 

of St. Francis, in particular, is very large, ; 
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Taz KINGDOM or NAVARRE, 


THE name of this territory appears to be modern, and to 
have been wholly unknown to the ancients. Some, how- 
ner, are of opinion, that it is a contraction of nava errea, fig- 
vifjing, in the language of the Vaſcones, its ancient inha- 
ditnts, a land of vallies. It is only a part of the ancient king- 
ale, om of Navarre; and is uſually called Upper Navarre, to diſ- 
s ſoutt gui it from Lower Navarre, belonging to the French: it 
orders to the weſt on Old Caſtile and Biſcay; to the fouth on 
rragon 3 to the eaſt it is bounded by Arragon and the Pyre- 
res, which divide it from French Navarre; and alfo by the 


ane mountains towards the north. 5 | 
k is almoſt eighty miles in length, and ſeventy-five in - 
eadth, and is watered by three rivers, which all. paſs into the 
dro : they are named the Arragon, the Arga, and the Ata. 
lere are two roads leading over the Pyrenees into France: 
e from Pampelona along the valley of Batan, by the way of 
ya and Anniga to Bayonne; the other, which is the beſt, 
at of Roncebaux, leading from Pampelona, by the way of Ta- 
Ia, to St. Jean Pie de Port. e 
As this country lies among the Pyrenees, it abounds in 
Kt and cattle, game, wild-fowl, horſes, and honey; yield- 
allo ſome grain, wine, oil, and variety of minerals, medi- 
tal waters, and hot baths. The air is pure, and not ſo hot 
n many parts of Spain. The king of Spain receives no re- 
ue from this province ; all impoſts and duties being, by 
pact, to be employed in the public ſervice. Navarre, from 
ear 718 to 1512, had kings of its own, of different fami- 
i; when Ferdinand, king of Caſtile, took poſſeſſion of it, ex- 
EY T3 pelling 
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pelling the lawful prince John d' Albert; ſpeciouſly pretendiy fort, 
that pope Julius II. had excommunicated that prince, az 20 mou! 
enemy to the church. The principal places in this province Th 
| | 
85 | | | Ebro, 
 PAMPELONA, anciently PomytroPoLts, of Pow ornat 
having been built by Pompey the Great, the capital of this t band 
'Titory of Navarre, ſituated at the foot of the Pyrenees. It ha this | 
two caſtles; one in che city, and the other on a rock nent i. 
Pampelona is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch C 
biſhop of Burgos, and has a yearly revenue of twenty-eigh the br 
thouſand ducats. Here is an univerſity founded in 1608, Rom: 
To this account Barretti makes the following addition ſtill e 
Pampelona, though but a ſmall town, has a citadel, a ſquare 
and ſome public walks, which deſerve the notice of a traveller VI 
The cathedral is Gothic, and has its front oddly ornamenei Caſti 
with the repreſentation cf cats, pigs, monkeys, and other m ** be 
mals, thrown into various burleſque attitudes. The fight of th templ 
front called to my remembrance the church of the Benedict the ti 
monks at Bourdeaux, built, as they pretend, by Henry II. 
England, when the Engliſh poſſeſſed Guienne : that chu X. 
has three gates; and the arches over the two lateral ones cal the ce 
Hibit many ſmall naked figures of men and women, placedi 
ſuch poſtures as are not fit to be deſcribed. The number of i DA. 
habitants at Pampelona does not exceed ſeven thouſand, thou Arrag 
it is the capital of a kingdom, the title of which is worth wen 3 
ing by two of the greateſt monarchs in the world. Barret! PE] 
-fr. Iv, 239. © e . 28 the riy 
TAFF ALA, a town of ſome note, ſituated on the river C 3 
daco. When Navarre had its own kings, and before it belong 
to Spain, Taffala was a conſide rable town, and had an unit 
ſity. At preſent it contains nothing remarkable. The * 
cayan language ceaſes entirely in this place, and the Spani 
begins. The country between the two towns of Pampelona: HI 
Taffala, is chiefly ſowed with corn, and is flat throughout. 5 th 
bigh mountains which ſurround that plain offer a very wa J Arr 
ficent coup-d"oeutl. 90 EPS ntl "ry | 
- OLITA, a handſome town, formerly the refidence of! Rat b 
kings of Navarre. It is ſituated in a fruitful country, 00 Nces 
river Cadaco. N e T7 
© - ESTELLA, a handſome town, ſeated in a pleafant val oy 
the river Ega, It has a caſtle; and obtained its name, W i *% g 


ſignifies a ftar, from its having been erected to guide and 4 
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N fort, like a ſtar, the weary pilgrims paſſing through. theſe high 
ding mountains, in their way to Compoſtella. SF: 


$ a 
FINCE 


TODELA, a town pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 


al arnamented with ſeveral churches and convents ; and has a 
'E0, 
$ fer» 


It þ this place, induces many perſons of rank to reſide in it. 
a | 


car it CASCANTE; a ſmall city, ſeated in a delightful plain, on 
arch the banks of the river Quelles, in the diſtrict of Tudela. Its 
qo) Roman name was Caſcantum; and ſome coins of Tiberius are 
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{till extant, inſcribed Muicaps Caſcantum. 


VIANA, a handſome town on the Ebro, near Lograno in 
Caſtile, ſituated in a very fruitful ſoil. Its name is ſuppoſed 
to be a corruption, of, Diana, who bad anciently a famous 
temple here, The king of Nayarre's eldeſt ſon had formerly 
the title of prince of Viana. 


XAVIER, a town, remarkable for being the birth-place of 
the celebrated ſa and miſſionary of that name. 


"nes e De HER ET: 3 
my | SANGUESA, anciently 7turiſs, a ſmall town on the river 
mow Aragon. 8 . „ 
7 8 


th Wen 


arreii . | . 
25 the river Arga. It produces an excellent ſort of wine. 
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Tux PRINCIPALITY or CATALONTA. 


THIS province is bounded to the north by the Pyrenees; to 

the ſouth and eaſt by the Mediterranean; and to the weſt 
by Arragon and Valencia. It is about one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and. one hundred and twenty in breadth. 
This principality was formerly much larger than it is at pre- 
ſent, but France has curtailed it, by taking from it the pro- 


nce of | 
try; 0 


Wa 8 | 
The principal cities are Barcelona the capital, Tarragona, 
Girona, Urgel, Vic, Lerida, Tortoſa, Roſes, Solſonna, Cer- 
dera, Cardona, Palamos, Ampurias, and Puicerda, The pro- 
ga is divided into fifteen juriſdictions. Amongk the rivers 
which it is watered, the moſt conſiderable is. the Ebro, 

T4 which 
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Ebro, fifty-eight miles ſouth of Pampelona. It is walled, and 
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handſome bridge over the Ebro. The delightfal ſituation of 
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PERALTA, a ſmall town, ſeated on a peninſula formed by 


minces of Rouſillon and Conflans, with part of Cerdagne and 
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ſea fix leages from Tortoſa. The others are the Franco, 
which is loſt in the ſea below Tarragona; the Lobregat, the 
ſource of which is in Mount Pendis, and reaches the fea with 
the Beſos near Barcelona; the Ter, which rifes between 
Mount Canigo, and the Col de Nutria, and after running from 
the north - eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, turns towards the eaſt, and 
empties its waters into the ſea near Toroella, a few leagues 
from Girona; and the Fluvia, the mouth of which is below 
Ampurias. Beſides theſe there are others leſs conſiderable, 
which loſe their name, and add to thoſe I have mentioned, 


The air of Catalonia is healthy, and the climate upon the coaſt | 


temperate ; but the northern part is cold on account of the 
mountains. Theſe are numerous in this province, but they 
are not ſo barren as thoſe in other parts of the kingdom; the 


mountains of Catalonia are covered with wood and verdure; 


- Among the trees are the pine, the cheſnut, the beech, fir, and 
8 oak. The fine and well cultivated plains of Tarragona, 


erdagna, Vic, and Urgel, produce abundance of corn, wine, 


and vegetables of every kind. Bourgoanne's Tr, iii. 39. 
This province has nearly eighty leagues on the Mediterra- 
nean. It derives its name from the Gothgznd Alans, united 
in the word Gathalonia, eaſily changed into Catalonia. 
This country abounds with cattle, game, honey, ſalt, marble, 
_ cryſtal, alabaſter, jaſper, tin, lead, and iron. The plains are 
fertile and delicious, aitd on the coaſt are coral fiſheries. 
The account of the original inhabitants of Catalonia, and of 
the foundation of Barcelona, are, with the reft of the early 
hiſtory of Spain, involved in ſuch a cloud of fables, that no- 
thing ſatisfactory relative to thoſe dark ages can be diſcovered. 
The Maſfilians appear to have carried on a great trade, and to 


have been much connected with theſe provinces. Hamilcar | 


Borcas is ſaid to have founded Barcino, now Barcelona; but 
the Carthaginians did not long keep poſſeſſion of it, for we find 
their boundary fixed at the Ebro, ſo early as the end of the fit 


Punic war. After the fall of the Carthaginian commonwealth, 


the Romans turned their whole attention towards Tarraco, and 
neglected Barcino, though they made it a colony by the name 
of Feventia. 1 | RR 
In the fifth century, the barbarians of the north of Europe, 
having puſhed their conqueſts as far as this peninſula, divided 
it among the different nations which compoſed their victorioul 
armies. Catalonia fell to the lot of the Goths, under Ataulpb, 
in 414. It remained under their dominion to the year 714 
when it was obliged to ſubmit to the yoke of the Saracens? 


who, under the command of Abdallah Cis, made themſciv 


maſters of all the coaſly as far as the Pyrenees. Par 


which runs only through a ſmall part of it, and falls-into the 
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he being now no better than a heap of ruins, Barcelona became 
li, imperceptibly the capital of the province. Lewis the Debo- 
he hair, ſon of Charlemagne, took it from the Moors in 800. 
ith From that period, the emperors, kings of France, govei ned 
en Catalonia, by appointing counts or vicegerents,. removeable 
om at pleaſure, till the government was rendered hereditary in the 
nd family of Wifred the Hairy. Whether this happened by a 
ues conceſſion of Charles the Bald, or by uſurpation, remains a 
ow doubt among the learned: it continued in his poſterity for many 
ble, generations. This prince having been grievouſſy wounded in 
ed, z battle againſt: the Normans, received a viſit from the em- 
oalt peror; who, dipping his finger in the blood which trickled 
the from the wound, drew four lines down the gilt ſhield of Wi- 
bey fred, ſaying, Earl, be theſe thy armorial enſign.“ Four“ 
the pallets gules, on a field or, remained from that time the coat of 
ure; arms of Catalonia, and afterwards of Arragon, when Raymond 
and the Fifth married Petronilla, only daughter and heireſs of Ra- 


ceeded to that crown in 1162. The heirs-male of Arragon 
filing in Martin, the Cortes or ſtates elected Ferdinand of 
Caſtile, whoſe grandſon Ferdinand the Catholic, by his mar- 


Granada, united all the Spaniſh kingdom into one compact 


ble, formidable monarchy ; which devolved upon the houſe of Auſ- 
s arc WY tia, in the perſon of his grandſon Charles. | 
. The Catalonians, ſays the chevalier de Bourgoanne, are the 
nd of moſt induſtrious, active, and laborious among the Spaniards: 
early Wi they conſider themſelves as a diſtinct people, are always ready 
it no- v revolt, and have more than once formed a project of ere - 
yered. ing their country into a republic. For ſome centuries paſt, 
and to Catalonia has been the nurſery of the arts and trades of Spain; 
milcar which bave acquired there a degree of perfection, not found 
I but in any other part of the kingdom. The Catalonian (called by 
re find WY kim the Catalan) is rude, vulgar, jealous, and ſelf-intereſted, 
xe firlt BN but open and friendly. Bourgoanne's Tyr. iii. 342. 
yealth, The city of Barcelona, ſays baron Dillon, is generally rec- 
-0, and Wi koncd one of the moſt agreeable places in Spain. Its pleaſaut 
2 name ſtuation, its commerce, and the activity and induſtry of us iu- 
je babitants, contribute to make it a place of ſplendour and affly- 
Luropes Wl ence. Dillon's Tr. 382. | | | 
divided BY The devotion of the Catalonians ſeems to be pretty much 


torious Bl pon a par with that of their neighbours, in the ſouthern pro- 
* of France, and, I am told, much leſs ardent; but they 

ne very odd idea of theirs is, that on the ficſt of November, 
the eve of All-Souls, they run aboutfrom houſe to houſe to eat 
Rieſuuts ; believiog that for every cbeſuut they ſwallow with 
e. | proper 
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miro the Second, king of Arragon. Their ſon Alphonſo ſuc- 


rage with Iſabella heireſs of Caſtile, and by the conqueſt of 
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proper faith and unQion, they ſhall deliver a ſoul out of purgs⸗ 
tory. Swinburne's Tr. i. 103. „ 
Mr. Swinburne, in his conciſe character of the Cataloniang, 


ſays, they appear to be the moſt active, ſtirring ſet of men, the pu 
beſt calculated for buſineſs, travelling, and manufaQries, bil 
Swintkurne's Tr. ii. 189. | 1 | 1 
But, taking a more extenſive view of then, in another part * 

of his performance, the ſame gentleman obſerves, that the vio. 0 
lent ſpirit of the Catalonians, and their enthuſiaſtie paſſion for ary 
| liberty, have often rendered their country the ſeat of civil war 7 
and bloodſhed : infurreQions have been more frequent here I 
than in any oaber part of Europe. The moſt remarkable were, | wh 
firſt, that in the time of Ferdinand the Fifth, when the peaſants Fo l 
roſe in arms to deliver themſelves from the oppreſſion of the 8 
nobles. Secondly, that under Philip the Fourth, about the boy 
time that the Portugueſe ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke; the iſſue Nan 
df the war was not equally favourable to the Catalonians, who oe 
failed in their attempt of becoming independent; and, alter . 
having been twelve years under the protection of France, * 
vere reduced to obedience by Don John of Auſtria. Thirdly, 7 
that during the war of the ſucceſhon, the moſt famous rebe|- b 
lion, as the French and Spaniards ſtigmatize it; or, in che lan- 2 
guage of a republican, the moſt obſtinate ſtruggle they erer mo 
made to break their ciaims, and become a free nation. They pi 
attached themſelves to the party of the archduke Charles, whoſe 5 
coin is ſtill current in the province. In 1706, Barcelona ſuſ- = 
tained a ſiege, which Philip the Fifth was obliged to raiſe, on 5 
the appearance ol an Engliſh fleet. Though ſhamefully deſerted T 
by England at the- peace of Utretcht, and afterwards by the 
emperor, the Catalonians perſiſted in their revolt; and, having B 
no longer the protection of any foreign prince to expect, re- Wy, : 
ſolved to form themſelves into a commonwealth. Lewis the * 4 
Fourteenth ſent the duke of Berwick, in 1714, with a formi» 5 
dable army, to reduce Barcelona. The trenches were opened K = 
in July, and the works carried on with the greateſt vigour br * 
for fixty-one days: a French fleet blocked up the port, and of B. 
prevented any ſuccours or proviſions from getting in. Yet, not we : 
withſtanding the famine which raged within, the terrible fire 85 
kept up by the enemy's batteries, and the deſpondency of i Sh 


regular troops who, were inclined to a compitulation; the but 
gefſes, animated by deſpair, rejected all offers of accommoda- 
tion, and ſeemed determined to bury themſelves under the 
ruins of their city. The very friars, inſpired by the ſame el 
thuſiaſm, ran up and down the ſtreets exhorting their fellow! 
citizens to die like brave men, rather than live the deſpicabl 
ſlaves of a deſpot. The women, the children, breathed the ſam 
ſpirit, and ſhared the labourg of the deſence with their 11 
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and fathers. After ſuſtaining four bloody aſſaults, and diſput- 
ing the breach inch by inch, being at lafl driven from the ram- 
arts; and from a breaſt-work which they had thrown up be- 
hind the walls, they were obliged to fly for refuge to the new 
part. of the town, where they made a kind of capitulation. 
Their perſons remained untouched, but every privilege was 
aboliſhed ; and heavy taxes were laid upon them to recompenſe 
the ſoldiery. Since this epocha, Catalonia has borne the yoke 
with fullen patience z except when, a few years ago, the mode 
of railing recruits by quintas, or ballot, was ordered to be adopt- 
ed in this, as well as the other provinces of Spain. The Ca- 
talonians, to whom ſuch a regulation was new, and conſequent- 
y odious, were upon the point of taking up arms; but, a few 
{ the rioters being killed by the cannon of the citadel, the commotion 
the was quelled in the capital; and, the king having given up the 
iſſue project for the preſent, the reſt of the principality was pacified. 
who No arms, however, are allowed to be carried by the common 
alter people, and very ſtrict diſcipline is - obſerved in Barcelonia. 
. Swinburne's Tr. i. 19. e 5 

an, . The mode of drinking in this country is ſingular: they hold 
ebe|- a broad-bottomed glaſs bottle at arms length, and Jet the li- 
e lan- quor ſpout out of a long neck upon their tongue: from what 
N | ſee, their expertneſs at this exerciſe ariſes from frequent 
They practice; for the Catalonian drink often, and in large quanti- 


ants 


whole ties; but I never ſaw any of them intoxicated. Swinburne*s 

a ſul- 9 | 8 ; 
r. I. II. 

ſe, on | 

eſerted 


* The moſt conſiderable places in this principality are, 

having] BARCELONA, the only city in Spain, which at a diftance 
Q, bu announces its grandeur .and population. The traveller, when 
ws ut half a league from Madrid, would ſcarcely ſuſpect he was ap- 
proaching a great city, much leſs the capital of the kingdom, 
were it not for the high and numerous ſteeples which ſeem to 
riſe from the midſt of a barren ſoil ; whereas, in the environs 


and paſſengers, prepare us for a rich and commercial city. 

Barcelona, called by the ancients Barcino, is ſaid to have 
been built by the Carthaginian Hamilcar, father of Haanihal, 
two hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, at an hundred and 
twenty paces from the ſea. The founder would not now know it 


in the kingdom; its population is in proportion to its ſize, and 
the induſtry of the inhabitants far exceeds that of thoſe in any 
part of Spain. The citizens are all merchants, tradefmen, or 
manufacturers. The ambition and the thirſt of gain of the 
Catalonian are beyond expreſſion ; Barcelona contains ſhops of 
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of Barcelona, an immenſeſnumber of. country-bouſes, carriages, 
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again, for it is become one of the largeſt and handſomeſt cities 
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cCious, commodious, and always full of veſſels ; but it is ſome- 
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every art and trade, which are exerciſed there to greater pet 
fection than in any other city of the kingdom. The jeweler 


form a rich and numerous body, and the only defect in their 


jewellery is a little want of that taſte which in France is carried 
to a ridiculous extreme, both in furniture and jewels, and'too 


: 


generally preferred to ſolid value and utility. 67. 3} 
Barcelona carries on an extenſive trade in its own fruits and 
manufaCtures, and foreign merchandize. The harbour is ſpy. | 


times dangerous; it daily lis up, and requires continued cate, | 
and an immenſe expence, to keep the entrance open; the fea 
viſibly retires, and, if zhe clearing of the harbour were negleck. 
ed for a few years, Barcelona would foon be at a diſtance from 
This city is well forti fed, and has for its defence a magniß- 
cient rampart, a citadel, and the caſtle of Mont=Joui z but | 
Barcelona is too extenſive ta be eahly guarded and defended; 
on which account it has always been taken when attacked, and 
the rebellious difpoſition of the inhabitants ſeverely: checked. 
However, the ſpirit of mutiny ſtill exiſts, and government, for 
what reaſon | know not, endeavours to encourage it. It is no 
uncomman thing to hear the Catalonians fay, the king of Spain 


is not their ſovereign, and that in Catalonia Ins only: title i 
that of count of Barcelona. Yet the miniſter favours all their 


enterprizes, and they daily obtain prohibitions and privileges 
contrary to the intereſts of the reſt of Spain. At Madrid they 
have active ſolicitors, whoſe ſecret intrigues tend to procure 
an excluſive contraband commernde. 
Barcelona, ſays Bourgoanne, contains ſeveral fine edifices; 

that called the Terſana, or the arſenal, is of a vaſt extent, and | 


In every reſpect worthy of attention. A prodigious gallery, 


containing twenty-eight forges, has lately been erected in it: 
the numerous workmen continually employed, the noiſe of the 
hammers, the red hot iron piled up, and the flame which on 
every ſide ſeems to envelop the building, form a wonderful 


and an intereſting ſcene. The foundry of - cannon in all its 


parts is an object ſtill more deſerving notice; Spain owes to 
M. Maritz, 2 Swiſs, a very ſimple and convenient machine for 


boring of cannon and mortars : his probity and talents have | 


acquited him ſome envious rivals, and many enemies. It ws 
very contrary to the wiſhes of theſe, that he conſtructed a1 
enormous balance, in which wrought and unwraught ore 
might be weighed ; a balance ſo exactly poiſed, that.a fingle 
grain ſuffices to give it an inclination. I ſaw in this founary 
—— tine pieces of cannon newly caſt and bored, and others | 
which were nude the latter operation; they were tured, | 


moved, and placed, with as much facility as a — 


NN a040 ti a 


turner would give the form he pleaſed to a piece of ivory. 
The cannon. When boring is horizontally ſuſpended z a great 
ſteel piercer, of the bore intended to be given to the cannon, 


wheel, gives action to the ſpring which preſſes upon the borer, 
and the cannon, put into a motion of rotation, bores itſelf , 
the matter ſeparated from it naturally falls out by the motion 
communicated, and the infide of the cannon remains as {ſmooth 
and poliſhed as a piece of glaſs. The ſame method, except a 
very triffing difference, is followed with the mortars. The 
enormous pans in which the metal is melted arg thage in num- 
ber, and contain a quantity ſufficient to caſt four great pieces 
ata time. The magazines are ſtored with wood, granades, 
bullets, and other inſtruments of death, proper for the attack 
or defence of any place. 'The ſame M. Maritz has put the 
foundry of Seville into the beſt poſtible ſtate; he conſtructed there 
in elegant vaulted edifice, wth ten furnaces, and furniſhed with 
all the machines of his invention, to lift up and remove heavy 


object ſtill more important to Spain is the copper refinery that 
he eſtabliſhed in the ſame arſenal, by which he has found means 
to ſeparate the copper from all heterogeneous matter, and 
bring it to ihe higheſt degree of perfection; ſix thouſand quin- 
tals are annually refined in the place he has conſtructed for 
that purpoſe. Notwithſtanding the great improvements of 
M. Maritz, the old method of caſting cannon had ſtill parti- 
ans in Spain, who, being intereſted in the continuation of it, 
lormed a dangerous affociation againſt him. A 'decrfive expe- 
ment became neceſſary; four pieces of cannon, twenty-four 
pounders, two caſt according to the method of M. Maritz, 
ad two after the old method, were ſent to Ocana, a fmall 
town near Aranjuez: the two brit were fired twelve hundred 
times without becoming uufit for ſervice; the latter, after the 
frings of both amounted to nine hundred, became entirely uſr- 
leſs, and were thrown aſide. This anſwer of M. Maritz to 
tis enemies was concluſive ; his method prevailed, and fourteen 


nals he founded. Three hundred cannon or mortars may 
e annually furniſhed from the arſenal of Seville, and two hun- 


Catalonia and Biſcay ſeveral melting-bouſes; in which eight 


974, with the rank of ficld-marſhal and a well · earned penſion: 
de now teſides in the neighbourhood of Lyons, and has been 
bobliging as to furniſh me with ſome particulat information 
ative to the arſenals he founded and directed. Bour goanne s 

* The 
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is applied to its mouth; a ſingle workman, by means of 2 


maſſes, and for the boring and engraving of cannon. But an 


hundred pieces of ordnance have already been caſt in the ar- 


ed from that of Barcelona. M. Matitz kas alſo-ereted in 


million quintals of balls are caſt every year. He left Spain in | 
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The fame author informs us, that the cathedral of Barcelona 


what 
is very ancient; the roof is extremely lofty, and ſupported by havir 
a great number of columns, which have a good effect: the in-. took 
fide is ſpacious but gloomy ; the entrance is by twenty ſteps, fer ſu 
each of the whole length of the front, which is not yet begun; being 
for nothing is ſeen from the ſtreet except an old wall blackes ing o 
ed by time and the viciſſitudes of the weather. The palace of judge 
audience is a magnificent edifice ; the architecture is equally ed hi 
noble and elegant: the inſide is ornamented with marble co- ped a 
lumns, and in a great hall are found the portraits of all the him f. 
ancient counts of Barcelona. The exchange, which is not yet au irc 
finiſhed, is oppoſite the governor's palace, and will be one of cried | 
the fineſt monuments in the city : ſome of the halls or cham- tend | 
bers are occupied by the junto of commerce, and others ſerve vas r. 
for drawing-ſchools, like thoſe of Paris, where the art of deli- Wl : part 
neating is taught gratis. They were founded by the com- ſulfe re 
pany of merchants for the improvement of arts and trades, and nul bei 
already conſiſt of eighteen hundred ſtudents. A collection is pired t 
making of the beſt models in plaſter of the fineſt pieces of n- puniſh 
tiquities; and a choice will ſhortly be made, among the ſcho- Wi brothe: 
lars, of thoſe deſigned to become artiſts,” who will be taught it was 
to draw after nature: the others will be inſtructed in the dif- have b. 
ferent arts and trades exerciſed in that induſtrious city. The Wl :c2!d- 
muſeum of M. Salvador, an apothecary of Barcelona, is equal - geaunt 
ly famed and valuable: his collection of ſhells is remarkably As tl 
curious and complete. The minerals are but few in number: [irs de 
but there is a fine choice of the different kinds of Spaniſh by the « 
marble, ſeveral vaſes, urns, and antique lamps, valuable me- WW ©! Mr. 
dals, and a very large herbal, or Hortus ficcus, carefully com- Wi fitisfact 
poſed according to the ſyſtem of Tournefort, and a numerous WW (pot, an 
collection of all the books which treat of natural philoſophy, Montpe 
medicine, botany, and natural hiſtory : ſuch are the contents ¶¶ creen p. 
of this cabinet, of which the polite and modeſt proprietor {WW:ppearar 
well performs the honours, whenever the curioſity of a ſtran- Nertent o 
er induces him to ſee it. The collection was begun in 1708, becks it 
and brought nearly to the ſtate of perfection in which it nov ends it 
is, by John Salvador, grandfather to the preſent proprietor; ¶ erer the 
a man of conſiderable learning, and called by Tournefort tbe be coaf 
Phoenix of Spain. He had travelled through many countrics bas the 
and contracted a friendſhip with.moſt of. the learned men af rirons 
his time, with whom he correſponded till his death, which es, gare 
happened in 1726. There is a great eulogium on his muſeum f mot ci 
in the Hifloire Naturelle des Pierres et des Coquilles, written vi the ce 
the members of the Royal Society of Montpellier. During "WF" in ſe 
reſidence at Barcelona (in April 1779), I was witneſs to a On hard 
which proves the degree of power the. monks ſtill have 3 lurches, 
Spain, and that they are certain of eſcaping with impusuſ ade wh 


whats 


( 
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whatever may be their crimes. The barefooted Carmelites, 
having ſurpriſed a poor wretch who was robbing their church, 
took him into cuſtody, and aſked him, whether he would pre- 


fer ſuffering the puniſhment they ſhould inflict upon him, to 
being given up to regular juſtice. The unhappy man, rely- 


* ing on their humanity, and the vow of charity made by his 
of judges, gave them the preference, and they inſtantly condemn- 
lly a cd bim to receive a ſevere diſcipline, The wretch was ſtrip- 
bo- ed and tied down upon a table; ſeveral of the monks beat 
the him from head to foot with their leathern girdles, armed with 


an iron bucklez till, overcome with inſupportable pain, he 
cried out in the moſt piteous manner, and fainted. The reve- 
tend fathers: then gave him a little relaxation; but, after he 


am»: 

ve vas reſtored and refreſhed, they continued their cruelty, till 
leli- r part of the fleſh was torn from the bones of the miſerable 
m- ſufferer, and then turned him out of the convent. The hoſpi- 
and tal being near, he crawled to it as well as he could, and ex- 
n is pired there in ſix hours afterwards. This barbarity went un- 
fan- puniſhed, but it excited general indignation. The beggin 
cho- brother of the order, having had the imprudence to ſay, that 
upht it was better the man had been ſo ſcourged, than for him to 
dif- have been hanged, would have been torn to pieces, had not an 
The e zicalde delivered him from the hands of the people. Bour- 
qual- roatne's Tr. iii. 8 3. 1 ee 
kably As the chevalier de Bourgoanne has omitted ſeveral particu- 
nber: urs deſerving notice in this city, his defects ſhall be ſupplied 
aniſh by the other modern travellers. We ſhall, firſt, call in the aid 


e me- ef Mr. Swinburne, whoſe account is very circumſtantial and 
com- atisfactory. This city, ſays that accurate obſerver, is a ſweet 
nerous bot, and much exceeds in mildneſs the boaſted climate of 
Montpellier. Exeept in the dog days, you may here have 
Intents WW green peas all the year round. The ſituation is beautiful, the 
appearance from land and ſea remarkably pictureſque. A great 
\ ſtran-ertent of fruitful plain, bounded by an amphitheatre of bills, 
1708, backs it on the weſt fide: the mountain of: Montjuich de- 
it nov ends it on the ſouth from the unwholefome winds which blow 
der the marſhes at the mouth of the Llobregat: to the north, 
fort the de coaſt projecting into the ſea, forms a noble bay; and it 
untrics, ss the Mediterranean to cloſe the proſpect on the eaſt. The 
virons are in a ſtate of high cultivation, ſtudded with villa- 
; whict es, gardens, and country-houſes. The form of Barcelona is 
muſeum WWimolt circular, the Roman town being on the higheſt ground, 
the centre of the new one: the ancient walls are ſtill viG- 
ing e in ſeveral places, but the fea has retired many hundreds 
 j:rds from the port gates. One of the principal Gothic 
1 urches, and a whole quarter of the city, ſtand upon the 
Dpugüf ads which were once the bottom of the harbour. The im- 1— 
be | menſe 
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clear warm evenings, it is very pleaſant to walk along this 


| ſquare before the citadel ; juſt where the grand 


f ” 
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menſe loads of ſand hurried down into the ſea by the river, Wl mide 
and thrown back by wind and current into this haven, will in tadel 
all probability, choak it quite up, unleſs greater diligence be bitan 
uſed in preventing the gathering of the ſhoals. A ſouthe The - 
wind brings in the ſand, and already a deep laden veſſel finds ind 
it dangerous to paſs over the bar. The port is handſome; the dees 
mole is all of hewn ſtone, a maſterpiece of ſolidity and con. lite k 
venience. Above is a platform for carriages; below, vaſt ma- was þ 
gazines, with a broad key reaching from the city gates to ſuch - 
the light-houſe. This was performed by the orders of the gentle 
late marquis de la Mina, captain-general of the Principa- 171 
lity, where bis memory is held in greater veneration than ſented 
at the court of Madrid. He governed Catalonia many years, and he 
more like an independent ſovereign, than like a ſubject inveſt- vour C 
ed with a delegated authority. Great are the obligations Bar. much 
celona has to him: he cleanſed and beautified its ſtreets, built penſio! 

_ uſeful edifices, and forwarded its trade and manufactuxes. On but we 
the neck of land which runs into the ſea, and forms the port, ll carries 
he pulled down ſome fiſnermens' huts, and in 1752 began to vel li 
build Barcelona, a regular town, conſiſting of about two thou. WH The h 
ſand brick houſes, .quarters for a regiment, and a church, in cular d 
which his aſhes are depoſited under a taſteleſs monument, with In t 
a barbarous epithet. As the land was given, the houſes were birds 2 
foon run up on a regular plan: a ground floor, and one ſtory WI vealth 


above, with three windows in front, and a pediment over WI vhimfi 
them: the whole conſiſting of about twenty.ſtreets, and con- 


taining near two thouſand inhabitants. The light-houſe at 
the end of the pier is a lender tower, near which ſhips are 
ſtationed when they perform quarantine : the old one ſtood 
much nearer the land, but was ſwept away in a dreadful hur- 
ricane. Another of La Mina's improvements is the rampart, 
or great walk upon the walls, extending the whole length of 
the harbour. It is all built upon arches, with magazines be- 
low, and a broad coach-road and foot- path above, raiſed to the 
level of the firſt floor of the houſes in the adjoining ſtreet. In 
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pavement, to the areſenal at the ſouth-eait angle of the city. W 
lortunes 


The work-ſhops are built in a. grand ſcale. - At this cornes, 


the rampart joins the rambla, a long irregular ſtreet, whicl Speal 
they have begun to level and widen, with the intention of ©" addit 
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planting an avenue down the middle. Here the ladies parade 
in their coaches, and ſometimes go entirely roumd the ct 
upon the walls, which are of brick, lately repaired and eu- 
larged. The drive is charming, having a ſweet country d 
one ſide, and, on the other, cluſters of ſmall gardens and ne? 
yards. You deſcend at the north gate, into a very 2 
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10 made, when the duke of Berwick beſieged the town. The ci- | 11 
i tadel has ſix ſtrong baſtions; calculated. to overawe the inha- 10 
hitants, at leaſt as much as to defend them from a foreign enemy. WEN 
The lowneſs of its fituation renders it damp, unwholeſome, I 
and ſwarming with moſquitos. The major of this fortreſs - RAE 
owes his promotion to a ſingular circumſtance. When the — 
lite king arrived at Madrid in 1759, a magnificent bull-feaſt 18 
was given in honour of that event: as it is neceſſary, upon 1. 
ſuch occaſions, that thoſe who fight on horſeback ſhould be n 
gentlemen born, the managers of the exhibition were greatly 110 
at 2 loſs; till this man, who was a poor ſtarving officer pre- 1 
ſented himſelf, though utterly. ignorant both of- bull-fighting LIN: 
and horſemanſhip. By dint of reſolution and the particular fa- 1448 
your of fortune, he kept his ſeat, and performed his part fo 1 
much to the public ſatisfaction, that he was rewarded with a Sith 
penſion and a majority. The ſtreets of-Barcelona are narrow, [1] 
but well paved: a covered drain, in the middle of each ſtreet, Wild 
carries off the filth and rain- water. At night they are tolerably N 
well lighted up; but long before day-break every lamp is out. 4. 
The houſes are lofty and plain: to each kind of trade a parti- 1 
cular diſtrict is allotted. Swinburne's Tr. i. 33. 10 
In the cloiſters of the cathedral various kinds of foreign 144 
birds are kept, upon funds ibequeathed for that purpoſe by a 10 
wealthy canon: the motives which induced him to make fo '#{ W390 
whimfical a deviſe are not known, _. + ++ - | li] 
Santa Maria is a Gothic pile. Sed e lH 
The Roman antiquities in this city. are numerous. In the 149 
houſe belonging to the family of Pinos, which was almoſt le- 10 
relled to the ground by the bombs during the ſiege, are many . 
excellent buſts and medallions: an Auguſtus Pater, with a co- "TR 
rona radialis, a ſmall elegant Bacchus, and a woman holding E000 
a rabbit, ſuppoſed to repreſent Spain, the Provincia cunicula- 11 
35, are the moſt remarkable. The owners of this houſe have ; 1 
aways remained ſo true to their principles in politics, that they I 
have conſtantly reſided in a poor dwelling near the ſpot, and [if ml 
lufered their palace to remain in ruins; as a memento to their i 
fellow- citizens, and a monument of their own ſpirit and miſ- 1 
Speaking of the laſt inſurrection in Barcelona, Barretti ſays, ll | 1 
an additional tax was not the only puniſhment inflicted on the W || 
Catalonians, for their ſiding with the competitor of Philip V. in 
The uſe of all ſorts of weapons was interdicted them, and with | i | 
o much rigour, that they were not only forbidden, under the 140 
molt ſevere penalties, to carry a knife in their pockets, but 6614 
they were not even permitted to have more than one at table; 
ind that one they were alſo commanded to ſecure to the table 
Ja long chain, for the uſe of carving and cutting when at 
4+ 7 Wb. ia +  - | RL 
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their meals. And, though this law is not now ſtriQly en, 


forced, the cuſtom ſtill continues among the lower claſſes, and equa 
at the poſadas and ventas, to have a large carving-knife faſten. The 
ed to an iron chain; the chain being nailed to the corner of parti 
the table. Barretti's Tr. iv. 86. Fi” of 5] 
As Cadiz is the moſt flouriſhing town the Spaniards hare ſhall 
on the ocean, ſo is Barcelona on the Mediterranean. Many Th 
are the manufaCtures (ſays the ſame author), which are here celon 
carried on with a ſpirit not much known in other parts of about 
Spain; and the moſt conſiderable of them I take to be that of WI from 
firelocks and piſtols; of which theſe armourers make enough into 2 
to furniſh the whole kingdom; beſides the vaſt numbers ſkip. WI bort 1. 
ped off for the Spaniſh dominions in the new world. Next diſtrie 
to the manufacture of ſire- arms, follows that of edged vez - the an 
pons, razors included, with whatever comes under the deno- denſes 
mination of ſteel- ware. The blades of Barcelona have the dbetwee 
reputation of being little inferior to thoſe of Toledo; and the Spain, 
razors made here I prefer to thoſe of England. The manu- the otl 
facture of woollen blankets is alſo one of the moſt conſiderable. 3 alſo 
No leſs than eighty thouſand of them are annually exported to caltle C 
other nations. The Barcelona handkerchiefs are well known; pariſon 
the beſt that come from the Eaſt Indies are but indifferent, Wl Jears, 
when compared to the beſt that are made here. Few towns, m a ve 
in proportion to their extent, abound with ſo many taylors as Wil te abt 
Barcelona; becauſe the greater part of the cloathing for the Wl "ber 
Spaniſh troops, both in Spain and beyond ſea, is made in that WW Stoves, 
city. Barretti's Tr. iv. 87. r N extracti 
The fame author remarks, that thoſe who charge the Spi- the tow 
niards with idlenefs, ought at leaſt to make an exception in elegane 
favour of the Catalonian ruſtics, whom I found this morning at quented 
work by moon- light in the fields, as I walked out of Piera by leſs are 
four o'clock. Barretti's Tr. iv. 67. 1 Nuntry 
And to complete our character of the inhabitants of this ro pt 
principality, we ſhall be once more indebted to the chevalice chooſe t 
de Bourgoanne : few of the reproaches (ſays that accurate dil F admi 
criminator) alledged againſt the Spaniards, are applicable to , ud te 
the Catalonians. When we croſs their well-cultivated pro { riſes x 
vince, and fee it full of manufactures of various kinds, we E Roſe 
find it difficult to believe that it belongs to Spain. The pott 1 to 
of Barcelona exports its ſilks, middling cloths and cottonades”” al. 
wines, brandies, and other productions; and if we wilh (0 th 7.5 
| Judge of the part the Catalonians take in this commerce, i 2 wa 
- muſt be obſerved, that in 1782, of fix hundred and twentF ed w 
eight veſſels which entered Barcelona, three hundred and & "hr 
venteen belonged to Spain. Bourgoanne's Tr, ii. 38. -” ON 
The two wonders of Catalonia are Montſerrat, and tis 1b. 5 
mountain near Cardona, called the Salt Mountain; dle e 
| equal 18 pl 
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equally attract the attention of the devotee and the naturaliſt. 

The former has already become an object of our attention; a 

particular account of it being given in our general defcription 

of Spain, under the claſs of Mountains, page 14. The latter 

ſhall be duly noticed in our deſcription of Cardona. 

| There are ſeveral hot wells in the neighbourhood of Bar- 

celona 3 but the principal ſpring is at Caldas de Monbuy, 

about five leagues north of Barcelona; the town has its name 

from the waters, but it is now much decayed, and dwindled 

into a very inconſiderable place, with a few privileges to ſup- 

rt its rank as a town; though it was once the capital of a 

diſtrict, inhabited by people known in the earlieſt periods of | 

the annals of Catalonia, under the denomination of Aguical- 

denſes ; of whom frequent mention is made during the conteſt. 

between Rome and Carthage, for the dominion of that part of 

Spain, ſometimes taking part with one fide, ſometimes with 

the other. The greateſt part of a ſlight ancient wall remains, 

2 alſo its fourgates, which are (till kept in repair: but the 

caſtle of the lord of the manor, though of a late date in com- 

pariſon with the reſt, ſeems to have been abandoned for ſome = 

years, and is in a moſt rutnous condition. Caldas is ſituated | 

ma very romantic part of the country, which riſes all round 

into abrupt hills, and in a manner encircle it. Theſe hills, or 

rather mountains, are for the moſt part covered with olive 

proves, which yield a conſiderable quantity of oil; for the 

extraction ofgyyhich, the hot water that flows ſo plentifully in 

the town, is of infinite uſe. As this place is now deſtitute of 

elegance and accommodations, the baths are not much fre- 

quented with a view of diſſipation or pleaſure ; but number- 

leſs are the votaries of health, who viſit it from all parts of the 

country in ſpring and autumn. Some of the apothecaries, and | 

many private houſes at Caldas, have neat baths for thoſe' who 

chooſe to hire them; and there is an hoſpital where the poot 

ae admitted gratis. Various are the virtues which this water 

8 aid to poſſeſs, and many the cures that it daily performs. 

lt riſes much hotter than either the ſpring at Aix la Chapelle, 

If thoſe of Bath and Briſtol : it is boiling hot; and the people 

0! the town come conſtantly there to boil their eggs, cabbage, 

and all ſorts of vegetables, by ſimply ſuſpending them under 

be ſpout of the fountain in a baſket; and yet make uſe of no 

iter water, when fufficiently cooled, for drinking either alone, 

ſixed with wine, or cooled with ſnow and orgeats, ſherbets, 

be. Another hot ſpring flows in the village of Caldetas, 

dich alſo takes its name from the waters, Fike the former, 

Wuph expreſſive of a leſs degree of heat. This water is a 

piigative, and not fit for any culinary purpoſe. Theſe wa- 

vg places differ widely from thoſe in other countries, 
; R being 
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CATALONIA as 
efery quarter, Thr ee leagues from this village the road paſſes. 
under a triumphal arch, a Roman monument almoſt deſtroyed 


ly, 
\e= 


| dy time; the frize, by which it is terminated, bears an inſerip- 
bon in large characters, but ſo much effaeed that it is impoſ- 

and üble to read it. Afterwards the traveller paſſes through the 
10 villages of Torrade Embarra and Alta-Fouilla, and ſoon has no 


other road than that which he traces gut for himſelf upon the 


1 and of the ſea. The waves break againſt the feet of the horſes, 
: ö and often wet the traveller. This view of the ſea, ever new 
: and ſtriking, is here embelliſhed by a fine country, and a diſ- 


5 bo the boſom of the waters, and the. houſes are built upon 
4” high ground, which commands the whole country. 4 
p of 18 ID Us 

num. 


. TARRAGONA, ancientiy called Taxcon and TARA Aco, 


dere built by the Phœnicians, who gave it the name of Tarcon, of 
win which the Latins made Tarraco. It. gave its name to one of 
fron de mo!t conſiderable parts of Spain, called by the. Romans 
King's Jafraconenſis : the city was fortified by Scipio, who made it a 
about place of defence againſt the Carthaginians. It is fituated on 
apets, an eminence near the ſea, at the mouth of the little river 
a ſpe - Francoli. 5 5 


2 vere the firſt who burned incenſe before his ſtatue; an 
jected homage which that emperor, though one of the moſt flattered, 
ridges thought ridiculous. _ NE nc W's ra 
e, vn Tarragona has but few remains of its ancient grandeur; in- 
urden; ſeriptions almoſt deſtroyed by time, ſome coins, and a few 
iniſnel e wins, give but an imperfect idea of what it formerly was. 
zins bul It is now depopulated, and but of little importance. The 
pportel tarbour is dangerous, and not much frequented : there are a 
arcben den baſtions in bad repair, which were formerly built for its 
* thick lefence, OI we ET FE ER ts WY; 3 „ 
e is dil he water of the Francoli, which falls into the ſea a quarter 
rect ef > league from the city, are famous for the fine luſtre they 
uncil ee to linen which is waſhed in them. * Soy 
France Tarragona is the metropolis of Catalonia, and diſputes with 


Toledo the primacy of Spain. The eſtabliſhment of the ſee is 


Fd to have been in the firſt ages of the church; the ſucceſſion 
Alls, ſoo”! archbiſhops was interrupted by the Moors, and remained 
ine rol pended until the ; dal century. The archbiſhop enjoys 
yeral Mn annual revenue of twenty thouſand ducats. , 
em his The cathedral is worthy of attention for its vaſt dimenſions, 
cen, U elegance of its Gothic architecture, and a magnificent cha- 
' from TE, duilt with rich marble and jaſper, in honour of St. Thecla, 
uns frol telar ſaint of the ch ch. J Bour goanne”s Tr . lll, 61. . 
vos ou "= 2A 
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unt view of Tarragona. The walls of this city ſeem to riſe 


che of the moſt ancient cities in Spain, and ſaid to have been 


The inhabitants built a temple in bodbour of Auguſtus, and 
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246 434.46 
The following deſcription of Tarragona, by Mr. Swinburne, have 
nearly correſponds with that of Bourgoanne, and mentions 


2 oa! nia; 
ſome particulars which that gentleman has omitted, Tarragona It 
is now contracted to a very trifling city, which covers only a ' comn 
ſmall portion of the Roman incloſure, and is an ill-built, dirty, than 
depopulated place. Many antiquities have been found and ate hecau 
ſtill to be ſeen in the town. and almoſt all round the walls, A ol for 
few veſtiges remain of the palace of Auguſtus, and of the great by be 
circus: an arch or two of the amphitheatre, and ſome ſleps cut taloni 
out in the ſolid rock, ſtill exiſt, impending over the (ea, The view | 
cathedral dedicated to St. Thecla is ugly, but the new chapel travel 

of that tutelar ſaint is beautiful. The inſide is caſed with yel. badly 
low and brown marbles, dug up in the very center of the town, ſock! 


and ornamented with white foliages and bas-reliefs. The ar is mo 
chitectute is thought beavy ; but I confeſs I did not think that ſulici 
fault very glating. The whole together has a very pleaſing ef- the w 
fect. In queen Anne's war the Engliſh were in pofleſſion of ous fa 
this poſt, and intended to have kept and fortified it, by bring. 60 


ing the river Francolis round it. For this purpoſe they threw a plait 
up vaſt out-works and redoubts, of which the ruins are yet ſpots ! 
very viſible. Having ſecured Minorca and Gibraltar, they re- extent 
nounced the project of fixing a garriſon in Tarragona. Swin- have i 
burne's Tr. i. 115. Kos ellabli 


After leaving Tarragona, you paſs the Francoli over a ſtone 
bridge; the roads are tolerably good, the lands well cultixated, RE 
and the country is enlivened by ſeveral hamlets and villages. which 
The principal of theſe are Villaſeca and Cambrilis, which bare pulati 
a conſiderable trade in wines made in the neighbourhood, and the ny 
brandies: The Engliſh and Dutch take in cargoes of them in WW riſen 2 
the road called the port of Salo. Several of the towers which WW The 
at different diſtances formerly ſerved to defend the whole coalt, WW have 2 
ſtill remain, but are falling very faſt into a ſtate of ruin. a and b 
The traveller is mortified in theſe diſtricts, at ſeeing women former 
employed in the labours of the field. Their hands were voting to 
made for the ſpade and pick-axe. Nature has prepared them ing. 
more eaſy occupations at home; the women, thus employed, Wl brandy 
have not that beauty and fine complexion which we admire in Wl and E 
thoſe who weave lace in the northern part of Catalonia. There 
The ſcene changes after leaving Cambrilis ; the country , Hollar 
2 vaſt ſolitude covered with buſhes, and terminated by the fe. plifs. j 
Some remains of fortifications, called the Hoſpitalet, are tl i finks i 
to be ſeen. The part of it in the beſt preſervation ſerves a brand] 
preſent for an inn: there is a Latin inſcription, in Gothic cha» WW peſetta 
rafters, upon a piece of white marble oyer the door of the town 
higheſt tower. Many of the words cannot be decyphered. 8 export 
On each ſide of, and over the inſcription, are ſeveral eſcutch*- I fils i; 
ons, one of which is /emZe of fleurs de lis. This fort 1 Bundy, 
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have been built after the expulſion of the Moors from Catalo- 
nia; it is within an hundred paces of the ſea. | 
It is ſupriſing to find that, in provinces enriched by arts, 
commerce, and agriculture, the people appear more wretched 
than in thofe in which a kind of mediocrity reigns. Is not this 
becauſe commerce and the arts naturally produce an inequality 
ol fortune, and increaſe population; and that workmen, here- 
by becoming more numerous, are poorer, and worſe paid ? Ca- 
talonia is certainly the province which, in Spain, preſents to 
new the greateſt activity and population; the roads are full of 
travellers z yet both men and women, of the lower claſſes, are 
badly cloathed; the latter are generally without ſhoes and 
ſtockings 3 whilſt in Andaluſia, where the miſery of the people 
is more real, the men and women have the appearance of a 
ſuſiciency. It is in the houſes only where broken furniture, 
the worſt of food, and diſguſting filth, fully diſcovers the hide- 
ous face of poverty. Es SR: : 
Going from Tarragona into the Campo Tarragones, we ſee 
a plain of about nine miles diameter, one of the moſt fruitful 
ſpots in Europe; there is not an uncultivated part in the whole 
extent, The abundance and excellence of its productions 
have induced all the foreign houſes, ſettled in Barcelona, to . 
eſtabliſh agents and factors at ; 


REUS, a conſiderable town, near the center of the plain, 
which of late years has greatly increaſed in buildings and po- 
pulation. The magnitude of this place receives daily addition : 
the number of its inhabitants has, within theſe fifteen years, 
riſen above two thirds, and now amounts to twenty thouſand. 
Ihe ſuburbs are already twice as large as the old town. They 
have alſo built a theatre for dramaric performances. Wines 
and brandies are the ſtaple commodities of Reus: of the 
former, the beſt for drinking are produced on the bills belong- 
ng to the Carthufians : thoſe of the plain are fitteſt for burn- 
ing. The annual exports are abour twenty thouſand pipes of 
brandy, all very pale, but afterwards, by mixtures in Guernſey 
and Holland, brought to the proper colour for our market. 
There are four degrees of proof or ſtrength, viz. common, oil, 
Holland, and ſpirit. Brandy of common proof ſroths in the 
plas. in pouring out, and remains ſo. Oil proof is when oil 
inks in the brandy. Five pipes of wine make one of ſtro 
brandy, and four make one of weak. The kipg's duty is ten 
pelettas a pipe on the high proofs, and twelve on the low: the 
town dues come to three ſols, and both duties are paid by the 
erporter. This branch of trade employs about one thouſand 
ſtills in the Campo, of which number the town contains one 
Bundred aud fifty, It is all carried in carts, at half a crown a 


U4 pipe, 
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pipe, down to Salo, an open but ſafe road five miles off. Here 


them, in 1170, the military order of the Hacha, or flambeau. 


[ 


is left on the beech till N pleaſes the Catalonian ſailors to floy 
it off io the ſhios: ab they are paidby the year, they only wok 
when they chooſe, and. in fair pleaſant weather. Nuts ate 
likewiſe an article of exportation; upwards of ſixty thouſand 
buthels, from the woods at the foot of the weſt mountains a 
vſually ſhippc d- off in a year, Every thing here wears the fas 
of bulineſs. * Swinhurne's Tr. i. 10. 

Speaking of the whole: province, baron Dillon ſays, Catale. 
nia tvrniſhes annually thirty. thouſand pipes of brandy, which 
requite-one hundred and forty thouſand pipes of wine to make 
them; beſides which, near two thouſand pipes of wine ar 
allo aphually exported: and of fruit, about thirty thouſand! 
bags of hazle nuts every year, chiefly for England, and worth 
about twenty. ſhillings's bag on the ſpot. Dillon's Tr. 414, 

LERIDA, an ancient well-fortified. city, ſtanding on 2 
eminence near the river Segre,. which a few miles below emp- 
ties itſe}f into the Ebro. Here is a citadel, a court of inquif- 


= 


tion, and an univerſity. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, ſub church 


ject to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, yielding a yearly. revenue er cov 
of twelve thouſand ducats. Here are ſeveral monaſteries; and Wil mente 
in the neighbourhood Julius Cæſar had a camp, where heſre- dt por. 
ceived and defeated  Afranius and Petreius, the two lepate t,form 
ſent him by Pompey. It was a colony_ynder the Romang, and The c⸗ 
Called Iierda. 1 5 . 1 e tuin; 
| old ani 


IT ORT OS A, a large ancient ill built city, feated on the Ebro, wife; 


over which it has a bridge of boats; it is faid to have heen very. g 


Founded two thouſand years before the Chriſtian ra ;:but the WM my cor 
proofs of this illuſtrious origin ate unfortunately loſt ; Scipio ments. 
gave ĩt the name of Dordofa, and made it a n e ar the 

Among the numerous combats between the Spaniards nd ever, b 


the Moors, there was one in which the women of Tortola with v. 


ſignalized themſelves. They courageouſly mounted the an. tapes 


park of their city, and performed unten of valour, that precio: 
aimond Berenger, the laſt count of Barcelona, inſtituted for infcrip 


They merited and obtained the ſame day ſeveral honourable 
privileges, which do not exiſt at preſent ; they have, bowerth, 
preſerved the right of precedency in matrimonial ceremonies 
let the rank of the men be ever ſo diſtinguiſhed. | 


Tortofa is ſpur leagues from the ſea, and fix from the mouth 
of the Ebro: this river waſhes the ramparts of the city, which 
at preſent ſerve but for ornaments. The moſt remarkable edi. 
fices are the cathedral and the caſtle : the cathedral is yaſh, ad _ 
built in fine proportions; the principal front is of the Cori It is 


lan order, aud equally noble and magnificient; the e 


. ? . 


i" . 
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only of the building is finiſhed ; a veſtry is now finiſhing, 
which is ornamented with the fineft jaſpers of the country, but 
the heavy architecture anſwers not to the expence.: 
Mr. Bourgoanne informs us, that devout: perſons and con- 
poiſſeurs admire in the old veſtry ſeveral intereſting objects; 
the former revere a ribbon or weft of thread, of which the 
Virgin made a preſent with her own hands to that cathedral. 
1 A canon, in his ſtole, took a bit of this relict, enſhrined in 
talo- gold and diamonds, and applied it to the forehead, temples and 
ich lips of the ſpectators, who were upon their knees. I was of the 
make number, and modeſtly ſubmitted: to every thing he thought 
e are WY proper to do. Thoſe who have a taſte for the arts ſee with 
oſand WW pleaſure a triumphal arch in filver, which weighs two hundred 
worth and fifty pounds. The architecture is fine and noble, and the 
4. arch ſerves as an Offenſoir in the proceſſions of the Fete- Dieu. 


—_ Tbere is alſo a fine golden chalice decorated with enamel, 


wy which belonged to Peter de Luna, an-anti-pope, known by the 
auf. name of Benedict XI. who during the long” quarrels of the 


Aud. church, went to reſide in Peniſcola, his native place: the patine 
1880 or cover, as well as the chalice, which is very heavy, are orna- 
„ a0 nented with the moſt beautiful miniatures. The baptiſmal font is 
heſre of porphyry, and well finiſhed after the manner of the ancients; 

WJ it. formerly ſerved as a fountain in the gardens of the ſame pope. 
The caſtle is upwards of a mile ſquare, and is now in a ſtate of 
min; it however ſerves as an habitation to a governor, who is 
ne old and lame, and to a young and charming woman who is his 
e Ebro, wife; the lady ſeemed diſſatisfied with her elevated abode, and 
e been very glad to have a few moments converſation with me and 
but the ny companion, whom the very courteouſly invited to her apart- 
Scipio e ments. She has much wit and a very fine figure, and was by 
a er the moſt pleaſing object I ſaw in the caſtle; It muſty, how- 
rds af erer, be remembered, that the Ebro decorates the whole country 
Tortola with verdure and flowers, and that the moſt delightful land- 
ec ram» {capes are diſcovered from this elevation: there are alfo ſome 
ur, that precious remains of antiquity 3 among others, the following 
or (or inſcription to the god Pan, the ancient tutelar deity of Tortoſas 
ambeau. . Fon OO CCM RB IF Wo Pe FBI 5 
nourable PANI. DEO. TVTELAE 
jowenth OB. LEGATIONES. IN 

._ - _. . , .CONCILIO.P.H.C. 
APVT. ANICIENVM. 

AVG. PROSPERE - 


9 «8 *, I W . 
M. C5 r e 


lepates 
ns, and 


1. i8 an acknowledgment made to the god Pan, by the co- 
inf of Tortoſa, for having obtained what they aſked by theit 


_ diſplayed in the moſt lively verdure. 
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deputies in an aſſembly of the farther provinces of Spain. 4 


cienum Auguſtum was a city of the Gauls, now called Poy.cer. 


da; but as it is not to be preſumed that the- aſſembly was held 
ſo far from Tortoſa, the learned are of opinion, that there waz 
_ that time in Spain a city of the ſame name. Bourgoany; 
r. iii. 70. ts & ee 
The . ruins will find a conſiderable number of them 
in the eſplanade of the caſtle. There are alſo ſeveral ſubterra- 
nequs caverns which reſemble the maſmoras of Granada: they 
are ſuppoſed to have been priſons conſtructed by the Moors, 


but they appear to me to be more ancient, and perhaps were 


public granaries, like thoſe of Burjaſol near Valencia. 

Several Roman inſcriptions are ſtill found in Tortoſa; two 
are incruſted in the wall of the cathedra}, and ſome are placed 
without order, and mixed with Gothic inſcriptions, 


Tortoſa, ſays Mr. Swinburne, is an ugly town, on the decli- 


vity of a hill, north of the Ebro, over which there 1s a bridge 


of boats. Its commerce in ſilk and corn is but at a low ebb. 


We purchaſed of ſome nuns the molt delicate ſilk gloves ever 
beheld, made of what they call the flowet of filk. Swinburne 
Trot 127. | | | | PRE Ts 

_ The . of the Ebro, though muddy, are conſtantly drank 
by the inhabitants: the ſlime they leave after great floods, iz 
eſteemed as beneficial to the lands they averflow, as thoſe of 
the Nile are to Egypt. The liquorice-plant grows in great 


plenty on all the low grounds near the river. 


Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of the beautiful environs 
of Tortola ; the country is fertile in wines and fruits, and eon- 
tains great quantities of .marble, jaſper, and alabaſter. - The 
Ebro abounds there with fiſh, and is covered with a great num» 
ber of little barks, which give the city an appearance of com- 
merce and population. „ e 
Going out of Tortoſa over a long wooden bridge, much ad- 
mired in that country, but which is far from being one of the 
wonders of the world, the road is one of. the moſt agreeadle 
to be met with in Spain: and the good effects of cultivation ate 


_ ULDECONA, a ſmall town ſituated two gagues from the 
Venta; the principal ſtreet of which is long. It is a part of 


the great road; the houſes are ſupported by a colonade, 0 


more properly ſpeaking, pillars of granite, The church, and 
ſome of the honſes, have a reſpectable Gothic appearance 3 the 
windows of an orgive. form, and the ſlender columns, by wh 
they are divided, give this place an air of antiquity alwa}s 
pleaſing to the curious. It is neceſſary to remark, that in 
province the diſtance from one place to another is not lr 


aſcert 
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to be 

the pe 
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„ r ar 


«in miles; the computation is made by the time neceſſary to 
20 over it. The Catalonians ſay, we have ſo many hours tra- 
yelling to go to dinner &c. n 


cARDONA, a handſome town ſeated on an acclivity near 
the river Cardonera. It is the capital of a duchy, and well far- 
tified. Re: 1 115 e 
This place is about ſixteen leagues from Barcelona, at no 
great diſtance from Montſerrat, and near the Pyrenees. It is 
ſtoated at the foot of a rock of ſalt, which on the fide. of the 
rer Cardonero appears cut perpendicularly, forming a maſs of 
ſolid ſalt between four and five hundred feet in height, wich- 
out the leaſt crevice, fiſſure, or ſtrata; nor is any gypſum to be 
found in the neighbourhood, This amazing rock is about a 
league in circumference, and about the ſame height as the ad- 
cent mountains; but, as its depth is unknown, it cannot be 
aſcertained on what baſis jt reſts. The ſalt is generally white 
from the top to the bottom, though in ſome parts it is found. 
to be red: the latter kind, when cut into pieces like bricks, 
the people of the country think efficacious for paius in the ſide, 
by applying it to the part, after it has been moderately warmed. 
Sometimes it is of a light blue; but theſe colours are of no im- 
portance, as they diſappear in grinding; the ſalt remaining 
white, and being eatable z having no flavour or taſte either of 
earth or vapour, oi Wha 
This prodigious mountain of falt, diveſted of any other ſub- 
zvirons Wl ſtance, is unparalleled in Europe. Philoſophers have an ample | 
id con- field to ſtudy its formation: it will not be ſufficient to ſay, that 
Ide it proceeds from an evaporation of the ſea, as this will not be 
it num» bought ſatisfactory, | | DOS 

ff com- In the ſhop of a ſculptor at Cardona, ſays baron Dillon, I 
purchaſed ſeveral figures, candleſticks, caſkets, and other toys, 
uch 2d- Wh cut out of this ſalt, as tranſparent as cryſtal. When one of the 
e of the Wl vorkmen was carving a candleſtick, I obſerved he wet it with 
greeable vater, then rubbed it dry with a towel; and wiped off the 
ation ate Wl vbite powder which enſued on the working of it, and gave it a 
great tranſparency. - The ſalt is ſo. hard and compact, that 
aller will not diſſolve it, if ſoon rubbed dry again. The river 
from the BMW vhich runs at its foot is briny ; and when it rains, the ſaltneſs 
a paſt of the water increaſes, and kills the filb ; but this effect does 
nade, out continue above three leagues z beyond which fiſh live as 
Aal. After many experiments which I made with the water 
# this river, by evaporation, diſtillation, and various different 
pocelles, I never could diſcover in it the leaſt grain of ſalt, 
Which perſuaded me that the falt was entirely decompoſed by 
notion, and diſſolved into earth and water: what rhapſodies 
dare been publiſhed with reſpeR to the phyſical cauſes of Fon 
| . IND | _—_» Jaite 
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to the ſea to impregnate its waters; which ſuppoſition is az 
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ſaltneſs of the ſea; ſome ſaying that immenſe beds of falt exiſt. 
ed at its bottom; others, finding this argument deftroyed itſelf, 
had recourſe to the idea of rivers bringing down ſalt enougl 


falſe as the former, as we are poſitive that ſea- water is at pre- 
ſent as briny as it was in ancient times, in proportion to its fl.. 


tuation, temperature, evaporation, or quantity of freſh water run. Sr 
ning into it: beſides this, I have made ſeveral experiments, but clear 
never found ſalt at the mouth of rivers, where they diſembogue lor t 
into the ſea. It is true that ſometimes, after diſtillation and rern! 
evaporation, I have found a thouſandth part oſ common ſalt; uppe 
and I once diſcovered, as a re/idunm, a little nitre; but this we {| 
proves nothing, and, with reſpect to the nitre, I conſider it to maſſy 
be a re/iduum'of common falt; being perſuaded that this may Th 
change its acid and alcaline baſis, and become nitre with mo- with 
tion and ebullition, and reciprocally nitrous, and the alkaline of the 
baſis change into common falt. . Dillon's Tr. 391, from Don the cl 
Guillenmo Bowles, CEE ER Tenant 2mm, 
Bourgoanne, ſpeaking of this fingular eminence, fays, the' / pr. 


mountain of Cardona is an inexhauſtible quarry of falt. This horſes 
mineral is there of almoſt every colour, ſo that when ſhone up- broug 
on by the rays of the ſun, the mountains reſemble thoſe of dia- very \ 


monde, rubies, and emeralds, which we read of in the fanciful erer, 
deſcriptions of Fairy-land. Vaſes, urns, and mary valuable by pla 
productions are made from this ſalt: imitations of every kind Virgit 
of preſerved fruit are ſo perfectly wrought in it, that the eye WW berali 
aids the hand to deceive ; there is no form that cannot be given The 
to the ſalt, which is eaſily cut, though it has ſufficient (olidity ; WW with f 
but productions which can receive no injury from time, would green 
quickly be diſſolved in water. The principal colours of the planta 
falt are orange, violet, green and blue: one of the particuls towers 
rities, and not the leaſt important, of chis mountain is, that it of the 
is in part covered with ſhrubs and plants: the top is ſhadedby 
a foreſt of pines, and the environs produce excellent wine. { RO: 
PALAMOS, a ſmall fortified: town, on-a bay which affords 1 Bi it a fa 
harbour, near Cape Pallafugel. It ſtands partly on a le- 8 
vel, and partly. on an. eminence projecting into the ſea. Its PEL 
fortified, has a citadel, and gives the title of count. 7 { 
| 3 8 | 2 RY EY EW „ ; ok the 
GIRONA, a city near the confluence of the rivers*Onhit 
and Duter, which, joining their waters, form a wide and mag" UR 


banks - 
ninety 
and ſex 
land d 


nificert channel. Its fortifications ſeem to be in an indiffe- 
rent ſtate. The great ſtreet, whieh croſſes the town from one 
end to the other, is full of ſhops, and workmen of every kind 
The ancient name of this place was Gerunda ? the cathedri 
church, dedicated to the Virgin, is extremely rich, and * 
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eins a ſtatue of ſolid Glver of its patroneſs. It is a place of 
conſiderable trade, but its univerſity makes no figure, and the 
revenue of its biſhop is but ſmall, Here are a great many con- 
rents, and the neighbouring country is reckoned the moſt fer- 


re- tile in Catalonia. Girona is the principal place of a conſideta- 
s fi ble juriſdiction. Bourgoanne's Tr. iii. 34. „ 
run. Speaking of this place, Mr. Swinburne ſays, It is a large 
but clean city, with ſome good ſtreets ; but poorly inhabited, aud 
Yue for the moſt. part gloomy.. The churches are darker than ca- 
and rerns: the Gothic cathedral is grand, but ſo very dark at the 
ſalt; upper end, that; but for the glimmering of two ſmoaky lamps, 
this we ſhould not have diſcovered that the canopy and altar are of 
t 49 maſly ſilver. Swinburte's Tr. i. 9 . 
may The ſame author obſerves, that, on leaving Girona, we met 
mo- with a laughable accident. S. G. who travels in the vehicle 
aline ol the mountebank, was rouſed from his nap by the bottom of 
Don the chaiſe ſuddenly giving way, and dropping them both in the 
mer Ver. They were obliged. to walk in the chaiſe (literally, 
s, the / promener en voiture quite through the water, before their 
'This horſes could be prevailed upon to ſtop. The peaſants have 
e up- brought us patridges for ſupper, though it be Friday, and ſeem 
f dia- very well accuſtomed to ſce meat eaten on faſting days: how 
nciful erer, the maid of the inn. thinks to atone for this irregularity, 
luable by placing before us on the table a well-drefied image of the 
Kind Virgin, to whom ſhe expects we ſhould behave with proper li- 
he eye berality. Swinburne's Tr. i. 10. „ 4 
given The country near Gerona is extremely pleaſant, diverſiſied 
lidity; with fertile plains, and gentle eminences, crowned with evder- 
would green oaks and pines. The view ſtretches down over the olive 


rticuls towers on the points of the rocks, and white ſteeples riſing out 
that * of the woods, add great life to this charming ſcene, . 
ne. ROSES, a ſtrong town, with a good harbour, on a bay of the 


i 6 ſea, It obtained its name from the ruins of the town of Rhoda, 
fords1 N 


+ it a ſmall diſtance from it, near Cape Cruz. 7 
on a le- | 5 8 | DT & ; 
. his PEUCERDA, a pretty large town fortified in the modern 


i 


ate, ſituated between the rivers Coral and Segre, at the foot 
af the Pyrenees. It is the capital of the carldom of Cerdagne. 


URGEL, an ancient city, earldom, and biſhopric, on. the 


ind ſeveral convents. The revenue of the biſhop is nine thou- 
lud ducats per annum. 


on P a 


SAL- 


plantations, in the low grounds, as far as the ſea; ſlender 


banks of the river. Segre, not far from the Pyrenees, and about 
unety miles from Barcelona. It is walled, has an ancient caſtle, 
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ty. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a yearly emolument of 
four thouſand ducats. NE Bev X 


TERROSIA, a ſmall town near Lerida, the air or foil of 


appears to be agitated with paſſion, that he ought to be ſent 
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SALSONA, a' town fituated in the heart of the province 


on the river Cordonera, about ſixty miles from Barcelona, 1 1 
has ſtrong walls, two caſtles, two monaſteries, and an univeri. WH. © 


H 
T; 


tertane 
once c. 
which 
to the | 
crown 


ſelion 
the pe: 


which is ſo ſalubrious as to cure the moſt outrageous inſanity; 
hence it is a common obſervation in Catalonia, when a perſan 


to Terroſia. > 


BELAGNER, a ſmall town at the foot of a high mountain, 


on the river. Segre, over which it has a bridge. It is nine % 0 
miles north-eaſt of Lerida. 3 „ fore: 
VIGUE, a ſmall city and earldom, ſeated in a fertile plain, i 90 
Over the rivers Ter and Naguerra, which almoſt encompaſs i) dite. 
are ſeveral bridges. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the Neis 
archbiſhop of Tarragona, whoſe revenue is ſix thouſand due hailec 
per annum. In. the neighbouring mountains are found ſome nds 
amethyſts, topazes, emeralds, and other ſtones. Near the not fl 
town are ſome hot mineral ſprings ; hence the Romans called fikng « 
it Vicus Aquarias, and Aguæ Votoniæ. Here are ſeveral con- combat 
vents. | 5 Bake 12 85 | : tbology 
MATARO, a ſmall populous town: it contains ſeveral m- 1 oo 
nufactures, and is conſidered as one of the richeſt and molt rlpect, 
active towns in Catalonia. The environs abound in vineyade bog I 
which produce wine much famed for its flavour. The view d ber! 
the ſea continues from Mataro to Barcelona. bus, he 
The beſt red wine of Catalonia is made at Mataro, north oh. the 
Barcelona; and the beſt white at Sitges, between that city mi be am 
Tarragona. Swinburne's Tr. i. 100. OE OM Faves te 
B JJV 
POBLE DO, a ſmall town, the neighbourhood of which 3; nem 
fords alum and vitriol. I eroye 
Ry : 5 | | feate 
COMPREDON, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, ſeated 0. = 
an eminence near the river Ter, with a citadel in the centre Mr his 
it. In 1698 it was beſieged and taken by the French. more 
2 5 | | h eee (ex 
AMPUZIAS, a ſea- port, formerly a conſiderable place, "iu, k. 
now much reduced. 5 Saeed boom 
e i (a, 
00 W bul 
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ISLANDS on THE COAST or SPAIN, 


HE principal iſlands on the coaſt of Spain are Majorca, - 
T Minorca, Ivica, Fermentora, and Cabrora, in the Medi- 
 terranean» Theſe, with the other ſmaller iſles about them, 
once compoſed a kingdom, called the kingdom of Majorca; 
which was by degrees recovered from. the Moors, and annexed 
o the kingdom of Arragon. At preſent they all belong to the 
crown of Spain; Minorca, which has long been in the poſ- 
ſion of the Engliſh, being ceded to the court uf Madrid by 
the peace of 1783. ; i VE Wy. 

Speaking of the Mediterranean, in which theſe iſtands lie, 
the chevalier de Bourgoanne makes the following animated 
V „ 

From an eminence I diſcovered the Mediterranean. The 
ſun, which had juſt riſen, caſt his beams upon the gently 
zitated ſurface of that ſea. I imagined I ſaw a vaſt mirror 
placed at the extremity of the borizon ; and, for the firſt time, 
| hailed thoſe waters, which, though confined within narrow 
bounds, have been the theatre of the immortal deeds of the 
woſt famous nations of the earth, and of the firſt efforts of 
nüng commerce, as well as that of numerous wrecks and 
combats. This, ſaid I to myſelf, is the. ſea which ancient my- 
thology peopled with ſo many wonderful beings, to which our 
aceſtors paid the worſhip due only to the Supreme Being 
and whoſe names their poſterity cannot pronounce without 
eſpe, Jupiter was born in one of the iſlands. Latona 
choſe Delos, in which to bring forth the twin deities ſhe bore 
her womb. The Titans, cruſhed by the thunder of Olym- 
pus, heaved up the mountains of Sicily. Eolus and-Vulcan 
lad their empire there, and the infernal rivers their mouths. 
Ide amorous Arethuſa.crofled an arm-of this ſea to join her 
Faves to thoſe of Alpheus. In leſs fabulous ages, Themiſtocles 
tere diſplayed the victorious enſigns of the Greeks, and ſtain- 
(them with the blood of the Perſians. The Romans there 
eſtroyed the Carthaginian navy. Octavius, triumphant, there 
tated Anthony, who, crowding ſail upon the waters, which 
ad been witneſſes to his diſaſter, haſtened to conſole himſelf 
Ir his diſgrace in the arms of the famous Egyptian queen. 
| more modern ages our-anceſtors, piouſly inſane, traverſed 
cle ſeas to recover the Holy Land from profanation. IIluſ- 
dus knights, inheriting their zeal, but capable of purifying 
ſtom its extravagance, took up their abode in an iſland of 
Ws ſea, to which they have given their name, and from this 

* bulwark of Chriſtianity, combat barbarians more as ene- 

| | | mies 


view 0 


north 
city. and 


256 . | 
mies to humanity than religion. The count of Toulouſe tri. pitals, 
umphed off Malaga, the Ottoman fleet was deſtroyed at Cher. Wi dence 
mai, and the gallant Howe cruiſed here with as much lafet courts 
as in one of the bays of Britain. Bour goanne s Ty. ii. 283. biſhop 
APE + N F ß MTS PO ET 8 oe 46: of 3 thouſa 
MAJORCA, the largeſt of the Mediterranean iſlande, h 15; 
about ſixty miles in length, and forty in breadth: it is alſo de be Sp 
neareſt to the Spaniſh coaſt, being only one hundred mies 
from Barcelona. This iſland is divided into two parts; that CA] 
towards the north and weft is mountainous, but not batten; Wi the i 
the other, lying ſouth and eaſt, is pretty level, and conſiſts of in whit 
corn lands, paſtures, orchards, and vineyards. It has plenty of 
corn, wine, oil, honey, cheeſe, ſaffron, large and ſmall cattle, WW PO 
wool, fiſh, rabbits, partridges, deer, wildfowls, and horſes; WW: fort. 
but there are no wild beaſts in it. The whole iſland is en- 5 
compaſſed with ſtrong towers, from which an enemy may be ALC 
deſcried at a diſtance: It has ſeveral good harbours and an. louſes, 
choring places, and the air is wholeſome, though ſometime Wd Por 
ſultry, Here are no rivers, but the iſland is plentifully ſup- 
plied with water by the ſprings and wells. The inhabitants POL 
in their manners and cuſtoms, reſemble the Spaniards,” aui been hi 
particularly the Catalonians. The language of the ſuperiorcellent 1 
claſs is Spaniſh; that of the common people is a medley d 
| Limoſin, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. I L 
This ifland, however, does not produce a fufficiency of avith wa 
| ficles for the conſumption of the inhabitants. It receiny 5 
corn from the French and Italian ports, cattle from thoſe i 87. 
MING 


Languedoc and Catalonia, and rice and-ſilks from the coaſts u 

1 the kingdom of Valencia. The French, Engliſh, and Dutch 
k ſupply it with the other articles of which it has need: but bout thi 
| French poſſeſs three-fourths of the commerce of the illandWereth fr 
The people of Majorca, like the inhabitants of ' moſt iſlandlWreath 2 
have an inclination and aptitude for navigation. Their fly the v 
timber is made uſe of at Palma, which is their principal porter, that 
they bring cocoa, ſugar, iron, and planks, from Marſeille iWiſculty 
and their xebecks go to Cadiz, where they take in cargo err, cal 
Their flag, more expoſed than any other to the inſults vi equal. 
rovers of Barbary, their fierce neighbours, may hereafter cine; 
diſplayed with greater ſecurity in the Mediterranean; and ti ſumme 
port of Palma, being one of thoſe which, ſince the year edle of 
as a right to trade with Spaniſh America, muſt ſtil} 1ncroyy at tl 
their induſtry. The principal places in this iſland are, th f: 
MAJORCA, anciently Palina, a handſome, large, popular the | 
ſtrong town, ſeated on the ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland, 0 u garde 
bay between two capes. It is well fortiſfed, and his cith ly plac 
_ dral, twenty-two other churches, a royal palace, * the 
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tals ſquares, and handſome ſtreets, Majorca is the reſi- 
lence of the viceroy, the ſeat of a court of inquiſition and other 
courts, and the ſee of a biſhop, who 18 ſuffragan to the arch- 
tihop of Valencia, and enjoys an annual emolument of twenty 
thouſand ducats. It was taken in 1706, and retaken in 
17153 ſince which period it has continued in the hands of 
the Spaniards. | 


CALOBRA, is the moſt conſiderable harbour belonging to 
te illand, on account of its ſecure entrance, the fine ſituation 
in which it ſtands, and the ſprings of freſh water near it. 


PORTO PEDRO, a ſpacious good harbour, defended by 
fort. % 


ALCUDI, a. large town, conſiſting of about one thouſand 
houſes, lying between the two large harbours of Port Major 
ad Port Minor, and is defended by two forts. 


POLENCA, a conſiderable old town, containing about 


ſeren hundred houſes. It has a good harbour, and moſt ex- 
cellent wines, called Montona. 33 


LLUGH MAYOR, a ſmall town, indifferentiy ſupplied 
| th water. | 


dT, VINCENT, a ſmall bay, de by A fort, 


MINORCA, an ifland in the Mediterranean, is ſituated 
bout thirty-three miles north-eaſt of Majorca. Its greateſt 
ength from eaſt to weſt is thirty-eight miles; and its greateſt 
feadth about fifteen. The air is pure and clear, but moiſt, 
d the vallies are not free from fogs: it is remarkable, how- 
er, that the air is ſo corroſive, that braſs and iron can with 
Heulty be preſerved from ruſt, The ſummers are dry, 
ear, calm, and very hot; the autumns moiſt, warm, and 
equal. In winter, ſtorms are neither long nor frequent, but 
metimes very violent; and in fpring the weather is variable. 

u ſummer the mornings and evenings are ſerene; and the 
ddle of the day is cooled by refreſhing 'breezes, which die 
My at the approach of night. About the autumnat equinox, 
e rain falls in ſuch vaſt quantities, that the waters ran down 
le hills in a torrent, tearing up trees by the roots, carrying 
Ny the cattle, and greatly damaging the vineyards, fields, 
u gardens. The ſurface of the iſland is unequal, and in 
ay places divided by long, narrow, deep vales. In many 
des there is {a little earth, that the whole iſland ſeems to be. 
& FE X cue. 
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They have a natural turn to poetry, and delight in muſic anc 


till 1756, when the French got poſſeſſion of it, from admi 


notice, in this iſland, are 


buildings of Mahon are all of freeſtone, and either corel 


the gentlemen, or burghers, are built on two or three ſides 
a quadrangle, and ſometimes form a complete ſquare but" 
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one large irregular rock, covered here and there with mond beigbt 
and an infinite variety of ſtones. The inhabitants get in their exceed 
barley towards the latter end of May, and their wheat in June: them | 
September is the ſeaſon for the vintage, and the wine is ex. | 
tremely good. Here are beans, vetches, and lentiles ; and in CIT 
ſome paces fields of tobacco, flax, and hemp. The vinęyardt ſortifie 
and gardens produce a few peas, for the tables of the rich vſides 
| Befides the fruits common in England, here are pomegranatez, 
lemons, citrons, oranges, almonds, and the Indian fig. The The 
trees of the gardens are the laurel, poplar, Egyptian thorn, dt. M. 
bead-tree, and the figtree; the laſt of which pooduces tuo miles! 
crops in a year, of moſt excellent fruit. The aromatic plants t:in0v: 
perfume the air. „ e and fa 
This iſland abounds in cattle, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbits Wi parucu 
Jand-turtles, fowls, turkies, geeſe, ducks, &c. Here are lead. 
mines, plenty of fiſh, ſalt, honey, wax, capers, oil, cotton, and VI. 
fine marble. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated lame, 
twenty-ſeven thouſand. The natives are of a ſpare habit teated 
but of a midling ſtature, well built, and of an olive com- herbou 
plexion: their hair is generally black and curled. They are 
of a choleric diſpoſition, and ſeldom forgive injuries; the FEE 
quarrels of the fathers being often tranſmitted to their ſon t P! 
The-girls ſoon arrive at puberty, and ſhortly become ſterile 
Like the Spaniards, they are too indolent to cultivate'the ground CAl 
in a proper manner, and conſequently have but little com babited 


dancing. | 

This iſland was taken from the Spaniards in 1708, by ma 
jor general Stanhope, with the loſs of only forty men. I. 
the treaty of Utrecht, it was ceded to the Engliſh, who kepti 


Byng's negleCting to relieve it. It was again given up to thi 
Engliſh by the peace of 1763. It was, however, taken fron 
them in the laſt war, and, as we have already obſerved, cede 
to Spain by the treaty in 1783. The only places defer 


PORT-MAHON, a ſea port town, having one of the nel 
harbours in Europe, being four miles in length, and about hu 
a mile in breadth, The town, though ſmall, has a briſk trad 
Near it is St. Philip's Caſtle, a ſquare court of four baſioil 
which has always a good garriſon, This fort, with the 10# 
and harbour, is ſituated at the ſouth end of the iſland. Tt 


with tiles, or terraced on the top like floors. The houſes 


heigl 


ould height of thoſe in which the common people reſide, does not 
hes «xceed twelve feet. Moſt of the ſtreets are narrow, and all of 


june: the unpaved, | y 
is ex. | 
and 1 1 
2 fortified, It is ſituated on the welt coaſt, where the governor 
* rich, relidese Se, | 85 


e re iſland of IVICA lies about thirty-ſix miles weſt of Cape 


thorn, dt. Martin, on the coaſt of Spain. This iſland is about forty 


es two miles in length, and twenty-two in breadth, and very moun- 
plants uinous; but fruitful where it has been cultivated. Dried figs 


and ſalt are its principal commodities ; of which foreign ſhips, 
abbits WY particularly Swediſh, come thither to take their cargoes, 


e leads 
on, an | 


e habit cated on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, and has a good fort and 
hey are 


28 3 the g X 
ir dont preſent uninhabited, 


ſterile 
7 CABRONA, an iſland on the ſouth ſide of Majorca, is in- 
e com labited only by exiles. FT 


uſic and 
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CITADELLA, though the capital, is a ſmall place, but well 


IVICA, the principal place, whence the iſland takes its 
ated nme, is a ſmall town in which the governor reſides. It is ſi- 


FERMENTORA, an iſland about ſix miles ſouth of Ivica, 
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KINGDOM or PORTUGAL. 


0 5 | EIS * 


Ex TEN T, BouxDARIEs, Alk, Soil, PRODUCE. 


HIS country was formerly called Luſitania ; but its 
boundaries were then different from what they are at 
prelent. Some are of opinion that Portugal is meant to ſig- 
nify Pertas Gallus, or Portus Callorum, on account of the 


he river Douro, in order to aſſiſt the Chriſtians againſt the 
Moors. Others, perhaps with more probability, derive it from 
z town on the river Douro, by the ancients named Cale, but 
ow called Gaya. Oppoſite to this place, ſome of the inhabi- 
nts built a new town with a harbour, and gave it the appel- 
ation of Portucale, or the port of Cale; which, by an unin- 
erupted proſperity, proved the origin of the preſent flouriſh- 
lo city of Porto; and from hence the whole country has re- 
ed the name of Portugal. The old name of Luſitania was 
boliſned, and the new one ſubſtituted, under Ferdinand the 
eat, king of Caſtile and Leon, who gave this country and 
nllicia to his third ſon Garcia. The moſt ancient manu- 
apt now extant, in which the name of Portugal is uſed. for 
e whole kingdom, is dated in 1069, and preſerved in a con- 
lt at Arouca. 1 ; 
Portugal is the moſt weſtern part of Europe, bounded on the 
uh and weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the north atid 
| by Spain; being in length upwards of three hundred miles, 
lin breadth one Fi and twenty, where broadeſt. 
The climate here is much more temperate than in Spain, 
not without ſome little difference in the ſeveral provinces : 
ite ſouthern diſtricts it would be extremely hot, were it not 
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multitudes of the French who came to the city of Porto, on 
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refreſhed by the ſalutary ſea-breezes; but in the northern 
parts the air is much cooler, and the weather more ſubject to 
rains. The ſpring is delightful in this country. Liſbon has 
lately been much reſorted to by valetudinarians, and conſump. 
tive perſons, from Great Britain, and other places, on account 
of the purity of its air. | | 
The months of November and December, ſays Mr. Twiſs, 
are uſually rainy in this country; when travelling is imprac- 
ticable, becauſe the waters gather together in the vallies tg 
ſuch a depth, that they cannot be forded. After the rain 
have ſubſided, it is neceſſary to wait about a month, till the 
waters are retired to their proper channels. Sometimes theſe 
heavy rains, which 5 V 
Unbroken floods aud ſolid torrents pour, 
laſt till February, after which there hardly falls a drop for fire 
or ſix months. Twiſs's Tr. 36. 
Though the ſoil is fruitful, agriculture is ſo much negleRed, 
that half the country lies uncultivated; the inhabitants being 
principally ſupplied with corn by importation. | 
The kingdom of Portugal produces corn, oil, wine, orange 
ſour and ſweet, lemons, citrons, pears, apples, cherries, figs 
damaſcenes, peaches, apricots, grapes, melons, cheſnuts, al 
monds, nuts, meddlars, walnuts, hazle-nuts, filberds, alfars 
robas (a kind of ſweet acorn), medronhos (ſtrawberry- trees) 
mulberries, truffles, cabbages, turnips, cauliflowers, &c. witl 
various medicinal and aromatic herbs and flowers. The qu 
drupeds are the ſame as in England. The birds are, cock 
and hens, pigeons, geeſe, and turkies. Theſe laſt are called 
Peru, in Portugueſe, as the birds were originally imported frott 
the country of the ſame name. The fiſh are, ſalmon, ſoles 
tench, lampreys, dorados, tunny, mullet, john dories, ſardinbu 
ſturgeon, trout, barbel, whiting, roach, congers, eels, ca 
lobſters, oyſters, and a great variety of other ſorts. Ti Tr. 
The horſes in Portugal are briſk and lively, but flight: ti 
mules, being ſurer footed, are more uſed for draught. and cat 
riage. Paſture being ſcarce, there are not many herds of ed 
tle, or flocks of ſheep ; and what they have are ſmall and lea 
though the fleſh is tolerably good : the beſt meat which til 
country produces is that of hogs and kids, - _ 
Here is abundance of fine honey, and conſequently of wil 
The beſt honey, which is found in the fields, is almoſt whit 
and of a moſt agreeable flavour ; and the wood honey here | 
more grateful to the taſte than that of any other countries 
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* MovwrAlxs, Rivers, LAK Es, BA Ts. 

1 has 3 3 . 
ump⸗ Taz face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, the 
count mountains being chiefly barren: the chief are thoſe which di- 


vide Algarva from Alantejo, thoſe of Tralos Montes, and the 


wise, A Rock of Liſbon, The ſummits of the Sierras de Eſtrella are 
prace WW always covered with ſnow: 1 | 

les (0 da 4 ; . 212 

rain « Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow | 


« That fell a thouſand centuries ago, 
« Theſe mountains ſtand ; nor can the riſing ſun 


ill the 
s theſe] 


Theſe mountains contain all kinds of ores, particularly of 
flver, copper, tin, and iron, with a variety of gems, fine va» 
riegated marble, mill-ſtones, and many curious foſhls of the 
apidious kind. On the hill of Alcantara, not far from Liſ- 
bon, is a remarkable mine of ſaltpetre: but none of the mines 


or five 


fleQted, 
$ being 

| from their foreign dominions.. 
oranges 


883 hos 


uts, A net with on the coaſt near Setubal. Turquoiſes, amethyſts, 


„ alfa hacinths, cryſtals, talc, and mercury, are alſo produced in 
een Portugal. Twiſs's Tr. 29. „ 

e. n The principal rivers are the Minho, which riſes in Gallicia 
be wh in Spain, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean not far from Ca- 
* minna; the Lima, anciently the famed Lethe, has its ſource 


alſo in Gallicia, and is received by the ocean a little below 


ted fut Viana; the Cavado, the Douro, the Guadiana, and the Taja 


*. or Tagus: the laſt of which is the largeſt river in the king- 
% i , cm, carrying ſome gold in its ſands, and falling into the ſea 
F 174 alittle below Liſbon. es | 
2 * The ancients celebrated the golden ſands of the Tagus; and 
BY * the Portugueſe affirm, ſays Mr. Twiſs, that king John III. had 


ds of cat 
and lea 


hich tl 


nez, in his deſcription of Portugal, ſays, that this ſceptre is 
yet preſerved in the royal treaſury. The Tagus is navigable 
but a little way above Liſbon, occaſioned by its running be- 
tween inacceſſible rocks, and its current is broke by many ra3 


7 40 pid cataracts. A company of Dutchmen, in the reign of 
10 wal Charles II. offered to trace roads over the rocks, and to make 
Nr kes and ſluices, which would facilitate the paſſage of boats 


rom Liſbon quite to Madrid, as they propoſed to render the 
mer Manzanares, which empties itſelf into the Tagus, alſo 
mvigable. They required the revenue which was to amount 


EM x 4 Several 


„ — * 


« Unfix their. froſts, and teach em how to run,” ADDI! ON. | 


ae worked, the inhabitants being ſupplied with their contents 


To this account we ſhall add the obſervations of Mr. Twiſs: 
dome magnets are found near Cintra ; and amber is ſometimes 


a ſceptre made of the gold found in that river. Duarte Nu- 


om the taxes, to be levied on goods thus conveyed by water. 
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Several councils were accordingly called in Madrid and Il. 
bon; and the concluſion of their deliberations (according to 
Calmenares) was this: „If God had been willing to have 
e thoſe two rivers navigable, he did not want the aſſiſtance of 
*© men to render them ſo, becauſe he was able to produce that 
great effect by a ſingle fiat. Now, as he has not done it, 
ce it follows, that he did not think proper to do it; fo that it 
« would be contradiQing his providence to endeavour fo rec- 
« tify what he appears to have left imperfeQ, for reaſons 
e known to himſelf.” Thus vaniſhed this uſeful project, in 
conſequence of this philoſophical determination. Tui 
. : pn eh ES 5 
A Gmilar method of reaſoning ſeems to be uſed by the Mi- 
norquins; who, according to Mr. Armſtrong, never prune a 


n 4 


A 


tree (the vine excepted), thinking it itreligious, in ſome degree, 


to preſume to direct its growth; and if you expreſs your won- 
der that they forbear this uſeful. practice, and inform them of 
the advantages which attend it in other countries, their anſwer 
is ever ready, God knows beſt how a tree ſhould grow!” 

Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes and ſprings z ſome of 
which are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch as 
| wood, cork, and feathers; ſome are medical and ſanative; 
and ſome hot baths are found in the province of Algarva. The 
bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of, Liſbon, and 
Lagos bay in Algarva, 1 e | 


1 
PopuLATION, PERSONS, DRESS, MANNERs, CUSTOMS. 


'  AccoRDING to the beſt calculation, Portugal contains 
about two millions of inhabitants. The Portugueſe are nei- 
ther ſo tall, nor ſo well proportioned as the Spaniards, whole 
habits and cuſtoms they imitate ; though the people of diſtinc- 
tion aſfect more coſtly and ſuperb dreſs. Here, as well as in 
other countries of the ſame degiee of heat, the women are not 
ſo prolific as they are in colder climates ;. but they are faid to 
be more beautiful when young, though their complexion 1s 
ſomewhat upon the olive; their features being generally regu- 
lar, and their eyes black, ſparkling, and expreſſive: they eren 
retain this brilliancy in the eyes, after all their other charms 
are fled. Though the ladies are ſprightly and full of vivacity 
they are ſaid to have a nice ſenſe of female honour. _ 
Mr. Barretti informs us, that they are in general much fairer 
than one would expect in ſo hot a latitude : almoſt all have 
open countenances and ſimpering looks: a good contraſt t0 
their men, whoſe ſkins are rather ſwarthy, and whoſe faces ade 


ſullen and grave even when they attempt to ſmile. wy 
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il. tation of men to ladies conſiſts in a: ſhort and quick genuflec- 

to tion: but this compliment the ladies ſcarcely return with a 

ave nod, eſpecially to inferiors. The gentlemen embrace each 

e of other with great reſpect when they meet, and kiſs each other's 

that ft ſhoulder. Barretti's Tr. i. 1601. | | 

e it, This country, ſays the ſame author, 1s one of the hotteſt in 
at it Europe z yet its inhabitants are not melted into ſlenderneſs. I 


rec- 
ſons 
t, in 
viſs's 


Mi- 
me a 
gree, 
won- 


never ſaw any where ſo many fat men in one place as I have 
ben ſo-day. - Barrens Tr. k 1360 EE He Io: 
The dreſs of the men, ſays Mr. 'Twiſs, among the cortimon 
people, is a large cloak and ſlouched hat: under the cloak they 
commonly wear a dagger, though that treacherous weapon is 
prohibited : the blades of ſome of theſe will ſtrike through a 
crown piece. The women wear no caps, but tie a kind of net- 
work ſilk purſe over their hair, with a long taſſel behind, and a 


ribbon tied in a bow-knet over their forehead. This head-dreſs 


m of they call redecilla, and is worn indiſcriminately by both ſexes. 
n{wer The gentry dreſs entirely in the French faſhion. The ladies wear 
1 rery large and heavy pendants in their ears: the ſleeves of their 
me of 


gowns are wide enough to admit their wailt, which, however, 


ch as ſeldom exceeds a ſpan in diameter. Large noſegays are much 
tive; in faſhion with the fair ſex among the Portugueſe. A very | 
, The WW erroneous notion, concerning them and the Spaniſh ladies, pre- 
, and ails in England: we are apt to imagine that they are inclined 


to gravity and reſerve ; whereas, in reality, we ought to adopt 
Voltaite's opinion of the ladies of the ſouthern countries. He 
lays, thoſe of the northern climates have milk in their veins, 
whereas theſe have quickſilver in theirs. By this expreſſion, 
mercury, in a medical light, is not to be underſtood, but that 
they are as volatile as that mineral, I never met with women 
more lively in any part of Europe: they are perpetually dan- 
eing, ſinging, laughing, and talking, and are ſprightly and 
nacious in the higheſt degree. Twiſs's Tr. 33. 
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2 With theſe obſervations thoſe of Mr, Barretti ſeem perfect- | | 
65 ad ly to agree. The Portugueſe ate of a diſpoſition much more |! 
cd to morous than the Engliſh: but-chis is generally the caſe wien 4 
dn Þ al nations in warm, climates 3 the natives of a cold region can | 4 
y reg hardly have right notions of the effect of a warm temperature, 1 
ey ere In northern latitudes, a great deal. of cloathing and firing is 1180 
joe required, to paſs life away with ſome comfort; and where [lit 
nit loathing and firing are much wanting, much thought and time 1 
| mult be ſpent in procuring them. The caſe is ſome what dif- Witt 
h faire St in thoſe countries where fewer things are neceſſary to wi | 
11 bal, This is the reaſon why, in England, there are multitudes '" 
"Fraft i * bave hardly been once in love in their lives. Many a de- 
Faces 20 * have I ſeen in England, during ten years, but very 
"he ſalu⸗ dom a true inamorato. In Portugal, all are an love, from 
tation E NNN the 
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the day of their nativity to that of their deceaſe. Camo 
Enew what he was about, when he ſaid, ITE 
Venus bella 

Afﬀeycoada a gente Luſitana. 

e Fair Venus cherifſhes the Portugueſe.” 5 8 


Lore is the predominant paſſion on the Tagus, as liberty ig on 
the Thames. Barrett's Tr. i. 297. 3 
Cortejos here are ſynonimous with the Italian ciciſbei, but 
I do not mean to aſſert that all their ladies have ſuch atten. 
dants ; and to the honour of the Britiſh factory be it ſaid, that 
the conduct of the ladies who belong to it, has exempted then 
from any cenſure on that account. Twwiſ/s's Tr. 34. | 
Here, as in France and Italy, they have the abſurd cuſtom 
of dreſſing their children too much. I hate to ſee a little git! 
with a tupee, and a ſmall ſword at the fide of a little boy. The 
Engliſh are not guilty of ſuch folly. In England, boys and 
_ girls, even when they are the ſons and daughters of dukes and 
earls, are never thus made to appear like dwarfiſh men and 
women : and this may be the reaſon, that England abounds 
leſs with fops and coquets than either France or Italy. Bar 
vetti 5 Tr. i. 136. : "a I DD | | 
The ladies of Liſbon ride on þurros, or jack-aſſes, with 
pack-ſaddle. A ſervant attends them with a ſharp ſtick, o 
make the beaſt go faſter when neceſſary : if it goes too faſt, be 
_ Rops it by pulling it by the tail. Gentlemen ride on horſes, 
and ſervants on mules; as do thoſe. phyſicians who have no 
carriages. Twiſs's Tr. 32. RR 
The Portugueſe are accuſed of being extremely haughty, 
treacherous, and crafty in their dealings; and, above all, © 
entertaining an intemperate paſſion for revenge. Among the 
lower claſs of people, thieving is very prevalent. 
Swords are only worn by well dreſſed people, and all orns 
ments of gold and filver lace, or embroidery, are prohibited to 
be worn on the cloaths of the Portugueſe of both ſexes. Theit 
ſilk cloaths are ſometimes elegantly embroidered with filk of 4 
different colour, and many jewels are diſplayed on gala days 
Topazes are plentiful here, and are extremely well ſet; but 
their filverſmiths* workmanſhip is very clumſey. Twiſs's 7. 


E1xc, CoxnsTiTUuTiONn, NoBILITT, ORDERs OF KniGHl 


Tas king's titles are A. B. by the grace of God king f 
Portugal and the Algarves, on this and the other fide of the 2 
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of Africa; lord of Guinea, and of the N N conqueſts, 
and commerce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. Since 
the time of John IV. the king's eldeſt ſon is ſtiled the prince of 
Brazil, Her moſt faithful majeſty Maria-Frances-Iſabella, the 
preſent ſovereign, received a ſevere blow in September 1788, 
by the death © Joſeph-Francis-Xavier, prince of Brazil, and 
teir apparent to the crown of Portugal. In 1749, pope Bene- 


majeſty» The government of Portugal is an abſolute heredi- 
tary monarchy z but, with reſpe& to the impoſition of new 
taxes, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and other importaat 
concerns, the conſent of the ſtates are neceſſary ; and theſe 
conſiſt of the clergy, the high nobility, and the commons. 


| high nobility are the dukes, marquiſes, counts, viſcounts, and 
barons ; and the repreſentatives of the commons conſiſt of the 
procurators, or agents, of the cities and towns. Among the 
commonalty are likewiſe reckoned the lower nobility, and the 
maſterſhips of the orders of knighthood. For the adminiſtra- 
tion of the civil- government, there is a council of ſtate, with 


finances, a treaſury court; and for the diſtribution of juſtice, 
ſeveral high tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, in the 


have their particular magiſtracy. 

The proceedings of the courts are regulated by the Roman 
lar, the royal edicts, the canon law, and the pope's mandates. 
Like the Spaniards, they uſually tranſact their buſineſs in the 
mornings and evenings, and ſleep at noon. The nobility are 
very numerous, many of whom are deſcended from natural 
{ons of the royal family. The high nobility, who ate alſo gran- 
dees of different claſſes, are permitted to be covered in the 
king's preſence, and have the title of Dons, with a penſion from 
the royal treaſury, to enable them the better to ſupport their 


treats them as princes. A duke's ſons are alſo grandees, and 
bis daughters rank as marchioneſſes. The inferior nobility or 
gentry are termed hidalgos, 1. e. gentlemen : they cannot aſ- 
lume the title of Don without the king's permilhon. 

The principal order of knighthood in Portugal, is the ordec 


mn 1317, by pope John XXII. 
This order, * Mr. Twiſs, is given almoſt to any one, pro- 
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dict XIV. dignified the king with the title of His moſt faithful 


The clergy are repreſented by archbiſhops and biſhops z the 


ſeveral ſecretaries z for military affairs a council of war; for the 


ſereral diſtricts into which the kingdom is divided. The cities 


dignity. In his letters, the king ſtiles them illuſtrious, and 


of Chriſt, inſtituted by king Denis, their ſixth king, in 1283, 
ſoon after the abolition of the kuights templars, and confirmed. | 
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nded he is a Roman catholic z and is ſo very common, that it 
8 almoſt a diſgrace to accept of it, though his late Portugueſe 
majeſt y wore the inſignia of it himſelf, I have ſeen a . 
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red ſword in the ſhape of a crols. 


- it uncovered in their carriages z but a ſervant returning in one 


among the nobility, biſhops, prebends, monks, and nuns ; and 


demned to ſome corporal puniſhment or public ſhame, and then 
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de-chambre, the keeper of a billiard- table, and a muſitian, de. 
corated with theſe inſignia ; which are, a ſtar on the left breaſt, 
and a ſmall enamelled red croſs, charged with another white 
one, hanging by a ribbon at the button-hole. Twiſs's Ty, 24, 

The next order is that of St. James, the badge of which iz ; 


The third is that of Avis, inſtituted in 1117 by Alphonſo 
their firft king, whoſe badge is a green croſs, in the form of a 
lily at the button-hole. Though theſe three orders are all re. 
ligious, yet the knights are at liberty to marry, by virtue of a 
bull of pope Julius III. in 1551 5 1 
Nobility is not hereditary in this kingdom; the king confers 
the titles of earl, marquis, duke, &c. in the ſame manner xs 
knighthood is conferred in England. Frequently the ſon has a 
title, and the father none. Twiſs's Tr. 33. 

The Portugueſe nobility is divided into three claſſes. When 
the ecuyer on horſeback rides before a carriage, the Liſbon eti- 
quette denotes it to belong to the firſt rank; the ecuyer s riding 
on one fide ſhews the ſecond rank; and when he rides behind, 
he belongs to the third claſs of nobility. Moſt of the carriages 
ire two-wheeled, though on gala-days there are many four- 
wheeled coaches and — uſed, eſpecially by the ambaſſa · 

dors and miniſters. It is alſo cuſtomary for the gentlemen to 


is obliged to fit covered, by which means the perſons fitting 
in. other carriages which meet or paſs it, are betrayed into no | 
improper ſituation. F710 29 yy | 


REL1cion, ArcxBisnoPs, BIsnhors, CLERGY, UNIVER- 
 $ITIEs, LEARNING, ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND LaAN- 
GUAGE» ; | 1 5 


Tax eſtabliſhed religion of this country is the Roman ca- 
tholic ; but there are many concealed Jews, and theſe too even 


the very inquiſitors themſelves. If a Jew pretends to be a 
Chriſtian and a Roman catholic, while he is really a Jew, by 
going to maſs, confeſſion, &c. or if, after being converted, ot 
pretending to be converted and pardoned, he relapſes into Ju- 

daiſm, and is diſcovered, the inquiſition lays hold of him. In 
the firſt caſe if they renounce Judaiſm, they ate only con- 


ordered to be inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion. In the le 
cond they are condemned to the flames without mercy. Man, 
unable to conceal themſelves, eſcape to Holland, and there 
openly profeſs Judaim. | bY The 


- 


J V4 Ak: 0 
The inquiſition, which was introduced by king John III. | 
and has ſince been eſtabliſhed in all the Portugueſe dominione, 
| Brazil excepted, is very active in detecting herefies and here- 
tics; and no leſs vigorous in puniſhing them. In the domi- 
nions of Portugal, there are four eſpecial high courts of the in- 
quiſition : at Liſbon, Coimbra, Evora, and Goa in the Eaſt. 
ladies; each of which is independent, though with ſome ſub- 
ordination, to the ſupreme concil of inquiſition. Impious and 
inhuman as this tribunal is, yet its feſtivals, or ſolemn burn- 
ings, called Auto da Fe, or the act of faith, afford the higheſt 
delight to the bigoted Portugueſe, who, whilſt their fellow 
creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, are burning in the flames, cry 
loud, Que grande clemencia ! Bente abencoado ſea o ſanto officio: 
O what great goodneſs! Praiſed be the holy office.” Even 
thoſe of the firſt diſtinction among the nobility, think it an 
honour to lead the condemned criminals, as inferior ſervants, 
to the holy office. The power of the inquiſition was, however, 


a abridged, by king John IV. who commanded that all its ſen- 
ling Wl tences ſhould be laid before the parliament, and that the accuſed 
ind, ſhould be permitted to have counſel to aſſiſt them in their 
ages Peine, | 5 


The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount to 
nine hundred, and many of them extremely rich. The order 
of the Jeſuits has been ſuppreſſed in this country, as well as in 
the kingdoms of France, Spain, and Naples, and the duchy of 
Parma. Beſides a patriarch, here are ſeveral archbiſhops and 
biſhops : the patriarch is always a cardinal, and of the royal 
family, The archbiſhops rank with marquiſſes, and the biſhops 
with counts, The Portugueſe have alſo archbiſhops in the other 
quarters of the world, as well as in Europe. Fhè ſums raiſed 
by the popes here, by virtue of their prerogatives, are thought 
to exceed the revenues of the crown; and the nuncios never 
ail of acquiring vaſt fortunes in a very ſhort time. 
Barrett's obſervations on the religion of the Portugueſe, is 
doo juſt to be omitted. There are, ſays he, many ſtriking dif- | 
ferences between the Portugueſe and the Engliſh ; but that | 
which is moſt remarkable, is their different way of being devout, | 
when by devotion we mean the outward ſhew of religion, in- | 
dependent of its ſpitit. See the Engliſh at church; they Gt or | 
and with a compoſed look; ſing their pſalms and anthems with | 
an even tone of voice; and not one in an hundred betrays the | 
kalt enthuſiaſm z except a few of thoſe two ſeats who are | | 
called Methodiſts and Quakers ; who might be termed the Lu- | 
itanic part of the Britiſh nation. The Portugueſe, on the con- 

ary, when at church, are devout to a ſuperlative degres. - * 
They are almoſt all the time upon their knees ; raiſe their eyes 

Wailully up, fix the fingers of one hand eloſely between — 
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of the other; ſing very loud, or utter ejaculations with great 
earneſtneſs, and often ſtrike their wile with their hands. 
Leave their churches, and look at their houſes : you will fee 
many croſſes painted on their outward walls, or a Madona, gr 

2 St. Francis, or a St. Anthony. Look at one of their friar 
coming in: men, women, and children, will haſtily riſe, run 
to him, and humbly kiſs bis hand, or his ſleeve, or the hem of 
his garment, or the beads which hang from his waiſt. Every 
evening you ſee them, in numbers, kneeling round a high cry, 
cifix, planted in the middle of a ſtreet, ſinging litanies with, 
their utmoſt power of voice. None of them dare to die with. 
out going through many preparatory rites, which is not the 
' Caſe in England 3 and when dead, they are buried in a habit 
which muſt be bought of a Franciſcan or Dominican friar, of 
whoſe ſanctity they had a good opinion. What words can ex. 
reſs the devotion of the Portugueſe to the Virgin Mary | The 
3 Italians hardly rate her ſo high as the Portugueſe: 
| but the Engliſh never think of her. You may ealily imagine 
that thoſe who make nothing of the Virgin, make leſs than 
nothing of the ſaints z which is not the caſe either in Italy or 
Portugal. Yet the Portugueſe revere them a great deal more 
than the Italians do; and above all, you cannot conceive what 
ſublime notions they have of St. Anthony | The twelve apoſtles, 
altogether, have not the hundredth part of the prayers directed 
to them that are to him. St. Anthony was a countryman of 
theirs; and, as ſuch, they take it for granted that he will re- 
d them more than any other. But the great devotion of the 
—— does not in the leaſt interfere with their love of the 
other ſex, or their love of dancing, which is another of their 
mighty loves. As ſoon as they have done with their evening 
ſinging of litanies before their crucifixes in the ſtreets, and at 
their windows or balconies, if you rake a ramble about the 
ſtreets, you will ſee in houſes and ſhops numbers of them dan- 
cing merrily to the ſound of a guittar or two; while ſome of 
the company, or the guitariſts themſelves, ſing to the tune. 
Their dances are not of the cold infipid Frenchified kind: the 
chiefly conſiſt in jumps and jerks, in languid poſtures, and 
languid falls, in a quick and inceſſant firiking of their heels 0 
the ground; perfectly calculated to kindle the mind with jo, 
and the heart with pleaſure, Barretti's Tr. i. 299. 
| There are two univerſities in this kingdom: one at Coun: 
bra, founded in 1291, by king Denis; the other at Evo 
eſtabliſhed in 1559. There is alſo the college of nobles at Lil 
bon, where the young nobility are educated in every branch a 
olite learning and the ſciences. All the books formerly be 
rw to the baniſhed Jeſuits are kept here, which compoſes 
very large library. In this college the Englith ** N 


$07 Ve AL 4 
taught. In another college young gentlemen are inſtructed in 
the ſcience of engineering, and when qualified obtain commiſ- 
tons in that corps. But while the papal power, and that of 
the ecclefiaſtics continue at ſuch a height, very little progreſs | 


# 


can be made in real learnmg. _ | 

The Portugueſe poſſeſs few books worth peruſing, though 
they abound. in books of phyſie, law, and divinity, 2 5 
There are a great number of theatrical pieces, and amon 
them it is probable there may be ſome not abſolutely deſpi- 
cable. In the piece intitled Auto de Santa Catharina, the dra- 
matis per ſonæ are, St. Catharine, her mama, a hermit, Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, an emperor, an empreſs, a page, three 
doctors, and four angels. St. Catharine is married to Chriſt by 
the Virgin Mary, upon the ſtage, and at laſt ſhe is beheaded, 
and four angels enter ſinging, and carry off her body: but to 
the credit of the two nations, I inform the reader, that this kind 
of abſurd and diſguſting ſtage performance, is at preſent prohi= 
bited by royal authority, both in Spain and Portugal. Twiſs's 

| 15 was publiſhed, in the Portugueſe language, a new edi- 
tion of the Life of Don John de Caſtro, fourth viceroy of In- 
dia, 8 ro. 450 pages. It was written by Jacinto Freyre de Au- 
drada. This work is divided into four books: in the firſt we 
ne entertained with an account of a marble croſs, found at 
Goa, which had been made by St. Thomas; and how, on a 
particular day, it firſt ſweated blood, then became pale, after- 
wards black, then again of a ſplendid blue; and, laſtly, re- 
tuned to its original colour. In the ſecond book we are in- 
formed, that, during a battle againſt the Barbarian inhabitants 
of the Molucca iſlands, it rained aſhes upon the enemies 
heads, and by that means they were vanquiſhed by the Portu- 
zueſe. In the third book is the copy of a letter which Don 
John wrote from Diu, in 1546, to the city of Goa, to borrow 
money, with a few hairs of his beard incloſed by way of pledge. 
The inhabitants of Goa lent him the money, and ſent his hairs 
back to him; which are ſtill preſerved by bis deſcendants, in 
a Cryſtal vaſe ſet in ſilver. Don John died in Goa in 1548, 
wed forty=eight, having governed that city three years; he 
= afterwards interred in the convent of Bemfica, near 
uſbon, ES | bY 
A tranſlation, in the Portugueſe language, of Racine's tra. 
zedies was publiſhed at Liſbon, in blank verſe, in 1762. To 
Which are added notes, which ſeem little to the purpoſe. 
The Portugueſe have a dictionary of their own language, 
Which is much commended both by themſelves and foreigners: 
dut it was not the work of a native. Father Bluteau, a French 
ſeluit, compiled it. It is printed in eight large quarto vo- 
_, 5 = —— "7 
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directed my eyes upon the proem of a ſermon, in which the 


proceeds to tell his audience, that“ If the Supreme Being 


© . _ proem, but haſtily replace the book on the ſhelf ! Barret! 


7 7 - 
= 7 
— ” 


of mind, which makes the Portugueſe look with the greatel 


ſeven filver and three copper. Accounts are kept in rei 


by is 675 ſterling for a thouſand reis; according to which the 
- t 2. 


Few of the writers of this country, ſays Barretti, ever had 
a name abroad. Oſorio, the Latin hiſtorian, is certainly 1 
name much conſidered in the literary world, and that of Ca. 
moens, the Portugueſe Epic, has travelled beyond Allentejo 
and Eſtremadura: yet the works of thefe are more commend. 
ed than read. The Italian friars extol one of their ſacred ora. 
tors called Vieira, and put him upon a par with Segneri, an 
Italian. I have opened one of Vieira's volumes, and chance 


perfections of the circular figure are pompouſly enumerated: 
after which the Luſitanian Cicero (as his countrymen call him) 


« was to ſhow himſelf under any geometrical figure, that would 
ce certainly be the circular, in preference to the trianglar, the 
& ſquare, the pentagonal, the duodecagonal, or any other known 
te to the geometricians. What could I do, after reading ſuch 
F. 1. 242. 8 | n 7 
The natives have an infinite number of genealogical 
books: if the authors of theſe have adhered to truth, no na- 
tion under the ſun is ſo well appriſed of their anceſtors as this. * 
There is hardly a family of any note throughout the kingdom, aglar 
that cannot boaſt of an hiſtarian, and many have had more any 
than one. Hence, ſay ſome foreigners, that noble elevation 


diſdain upon all other nations, and deſpiſe every thing that is 
not Portugueſe. . F 

The Portugueſe language differs hut little from that of 
Spain : Latin 1s the ground-work of both, but. the former is 
more remote from it, and harſher to the ear than the Spaniſh, 
'The Portugueſe tongue is ſpaken on all the coafts of Africa 
and Aſia as far as China, though blended with the dialects of 
the ſeveral nations in thoſe diſtant regions, _ 


An 
At: 
which | 


8 0 i 
The Portugueſe money conliſts of twelve golden coins, 
which is an imaginary denomination like Engliſh pounds, The 


erling value of their coins is nearly as follows: 


* 


had a de. 

y a Gold Coins. 

te] | ; 7 . 

A A five moidore piece, which is 24000 reis 615 8 
ora- A two and a half moidore piece 12000 3 7 6 
in A double Johannes 12800 4 8 


N. B. Theſe three pieces were prohibited being 31 
coined ane w in 1732, by king John V. 5 


. A Johannes, as it 1s commonly called 6400 - 1 16 0 
him) e A half ditto- 1 r 
ing Aquarter ditto 90 -.. 0.9 0 
7ould An eighth ditto NPY OY 800. @ 4 0 
„the 'A moeda de ouro, which literally] 

"own WY cans a coin of gold, and is com- f 4800 8 
-fuch I monly called a moidore . 5 
ett A half ditto 2400 oO 13 6 
A A quarter ditto oY I200 o 6 9 
opical A cruzado novo, or new crown 480 o 2 85 
N ith of a Johannes, or an old crown 400 9 2 4: 
this. * * Moſt of theſe coins are well known in ; 

gdom, England, as they were current there not 

more nany years ago. ; 

bar. Silver Coins. | 

that 8 WY A new crown of | 480 reis is © 2 84 

i A half ditto, or twelve vintens,) _ fe 
bat of Witch is twelve times twenty dels! 9 o 1 44 
mer is A quarter ditto, or fix vintens 120 o O 82 
at i : f 0 OF 
Pani An eighth ditto, or three vinteng 60 o 0 4 
Africa A taſtao, or taſtoon 100 o o b 
lefts od A half ditto fd 50 9 8 

| A vinten: this is a Brazil coin, } __ | 
and | | LM 0-0 IF 
nd is as ſcarce as our ſilver —4 — ö 


a eg, Copper Coins. > 
Theſe are a piece of ten reis, a piece of five, and a piece of 
in rein tree reis. The Portugueſe book, called Mappa de Portugal, 
Is, The entions the exiſtence of another ſmall piece, half the value 
I the laſt· mentioned coin, but they are ſo ſcarce as hardly ever 
b de met witb. DEE 3 
An Engliſh guinea paſſes in Liſbon for 3600 reis, which 
134 reis, or nine-pence leſs than the value; a crown 
ls for 800 reis, which is 89 reis, or ſixpence leſs; and a 
ling for 160 reis, which is 18 reis, or five farthings, leſs 
un the worth. Thus one hundred pounds ſterling is 355,556 


5. 1 4 reis, 


- 
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reis, and 100,000 reis is 281. 25. 6d. In cloth meaſure a vara 
is 431 inches Engliſh, and a covado is 26 3 inches. 


Revenue, Forces, Revolutions. 


and other ſources. 
The forces of this kingdom, both by ſea and land, are very 
inconſiderable, their land forces being the worſt militia in Eu- 
rope, and their navy of little importance. They would be an 
eaſy conqueſt to the Spaniards, were they not under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. 
I made enquiry, ſays Mr. T wiſs, about the ſtate of the Por- 
tugueſe navy and army, and was informed that the lattet con- 
ſiſted of thirty-eight regiments of foot, of eight hundred and 
twenty-one men each, including officers ;. and of twelve regi-, 
ments of cavalry, of four hundred horſe to each. The horſes are 
of different ſizes and colours, and make a very uncouth appear. 
ance, The navy conſiſts of eleven men of war, and, four fri- 
gates. Four of theſe veſſels are commanded by Britiſh cap- 
tains: in the army are likewiſe a great number of Britiſh of- 
7 who are moſtly proteſtants and Scotchmen. Twi/s's 
I. 23. | 5 | 
The Britiſh officers here have the ſame pay as in the Engliſh 
ſervice; which is double that of the Portugueſe. I 
An obſervation of Mr, Barretti, may not unaptly be intro | 
_ duced here: Neighbouring nations have; in general, a ſtrong nutac 
antipathy to each other, but that of the Portugueſe to the and f 
Spaniards (I ſpeak of the Portugueſe rabble) is carried to a de: tures 
g:ee which borders upon madneſs. The reaſon is obvious: linen, 
what chance the Portugueſe have of conquering Spain is neu vork 
to nothing; and people will always hate thoſe, who muſt ſom : Thei 
times be fought againſt without any hopes of final victory. V1 gold, 
the contrary, were the Spaniards to be left unmoleſted * hides 
oe be L | 8g mY 5 8 
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PORT UG A 1. „ 
ther European powers, Portugal would ſoon be theirs, if they 
thought proper to take it. Bartetti's Tr. ii. 11. X 
In 1110, Alfonſo VI. king of Caſtile, beſtowed Portugal up- 
on his ſon-in-law, Henry of Burgundy, for his eſſential ſervices 
zgainſt the Moors. Alfonſo' Henry, his ſon, aſſumed the title 
of king ; and his deſcendants ſat on the throne of Portugal 
ill 1580, when the male line of this houſe became extinct, and 
the next year the kingdom was united to that of Spain. But 
under the kings of this monarchy the Portugueſe loſt moſt of 
their foreign acquiſitions,” and were fo intolerably oppreſſed at 
home that, in 1640, they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, electing 
John, duke of Braganza, for their king, whoſe poſterity are 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. The viceroys under Philip II. III. and 
IV. of Spain, behaved with great rapatity and violence towards 
the Portugueſe. The Spaniſh miniſters treated them as vaſ- 
ounts fals of Spain; and by their repeated acts of oppreſſion and ty- 
of the nnny, ſo rouſed the reſentment and courage of the Portugueſe, 
thood that they revolted at Liſbon, on the firſt of December 1640. 
3 The people actually compeHed John, duke of Braganza, the 
e very legitimate heir to the crown, to accept of it; and he ſucceeded 
. to the throne, by the title of John IV. almoſt without blood- 
be an ed; and the foreign ſettlements acknowledged him as their 
| ſovereign. In conſeqnence of which a war continued for many 
years between the two kingdoms; and all the efforts of the 
<< Pact dpaniards to re- unite them proved ineffectual. A treaty was 
2 con therefore concluded in February 1668, by which Portugal was 
ed and declared to be free and independent. The Portugueſe could 
£ regis. not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt from Spain, 
rſes are bad not the latter been at war with England and Holland; and, 
appear- Wl obon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that prince, 
our fri- having married a princeſs of Portugal, p:evailed upon the 
ch c- crown of Spain to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. 
tiſn of- F 
Tuiſos Co u ME N e E. 


e pro- 


Engliſh The commerce of the Portugueſe is very conſiderable, eſpe- 

HJ cially with the Englith, who take great quantities of their wine, 
e intro· foreign commodities, and fruits, in return for its wqollen ma- 
a ſtrong nufactures, with which the Portugueſe ſurniſh their colonies 
to the and ſubjecis in Aſia, Africa, and America. The manufac- 
to a de: fures in Portugal are very inconſiderable: they make a little 
obvious: linen, and ſome coarſe filk, and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw- 
n is net York; and are excellent at preſerving and candying fruit. 
ſt ſome- Their plantations in Brazil are extremely valuable, yielding 
ory. Ou bed, diamonds, copper, indigo, tobacco, ginger, ſugar, cotton, 
4 by die des, gums, drugs, dying-woods, &c. 1 FE 
- ofhct 5 Tx From 
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From their plantations in Africa, they bring gold and ivor 


and ſlaves to manure their ſugar and tobacco plantations in it is 
Brazil. They have ſtill ſeveral ſettlements in the Eaſt-Ingies rate 
though they are not ſo conſiderable as they have been; topether and 
with the Azores, or Weſtern Iſles, Madeira, and the Cape de and 
Verde iſlands. The king's fifth ſhare of the gold brought from the 
Brazil, amounts to about three hundred thouſand pounds ter. thou 
ling per annum; ſo that the whole yearly produce of gold in of cc 
Brazil may be eſtimated at near two millions ſterling. Liſbon for t 
is the greateſt port in Europe, next to London and An. TI 
ſterdam. / 1 of ri 
In Portugal, as we have already obſerved, accounts are kept is th 
in rees, cruſadoes, &c. It is remarkable that, though ſuch Pont 
quantities of the coin of Portugal are carried into foreign coun- whic| 
tries, yet the exportation of it is prohibited under pain of death, and C 
Not much more than twenty years ago, Portugal gold coins were Rio! 
as plentiful and current in England as Engliſh guineas ; but their Th 
currency was ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, and they could only be dif 
poſed of by weight, according to the market price of that pre. BR 
cious metal of which they were compoſed. As many of theſe (een 
coins had been greatly diminiſhed by various arts, conſiderable kind 
loſſes were ſuſtained by thoſe who had great quantities in their been | 
poſſeſſion, „ 5 ; the C. 
Tobacco is not allowed to be cultivated in any part of Por- iy « 
tugal, or Spain, under pain of death. All kinds of-it, as well Augut 
. as ſnuffs, excepting thoſe which come from the Brazil, are Portug 
ſtrictly prohibited. Twiſs's Tr. 31. , bourin 
The chief article of commerce in Oporto is wine: twenty bur p 
thouſand pipes are annually exported. The coſt is about 10 land it 
or 12/.cach. Eighty thouſand are the uſual yearly produce; ſo fuch a 
that about three-fourths are conſumed in the country. The mer. Iich 
chants here have very ſpacious wine-vaults, ſome of which ate {WP*&ab 
capable of containing ſix or ſeven thouſand pipes. The in- nd pl; 
habitants of half the ſhops in the city are coopers, who ſell their lie are 
caſks at about a moidore each. * 
55 r0 
— enetennemgmnnn——n 8 | — battle! 
P ORTUGAL contains ſix provinces, and ſeveral iſlands 4 _ 
in the Atlantic Ocean, vis 5 0b 
The firſt province is, | | a or 
THE PROVINCE OT ENTREDOUROELIE 
Tuis territory obtained its name from its ſituation between 3 
the two famed rivers, the Douro and the Minho, and is there: r at t. 
fore called in Latin Interamnenſis. The Douro divides it from Wc. 
Beira on the ſouth ; the Minho from Gallicia on the noitb; Me qua 


= deg | 
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r ; | * x ; by . 0 

l t is bounded on the eaſt by a ridge of mountains, which ſepa- 
M rate it from the province of Tres os Montes, or over the hills 3 
* and on the weſt by the ocean. It is ſeventy miles in length» 


and about fifty in breadth. In proportion- to its extent, it is 
the moſt populous province in the whole kingdom; and, 
though mountainous, one of the moſt fruitful, yielding plenty 
of corn, wine, and fruit; but not a ſufficient quantity of corn 
for the conſumption of-1ts inhabitants. | 
The fertility of the land is occaſioned by the great number 
of rivers which water it; for, beſides the Douro and Minho, there 


de 
tom 
ter- 
d in 
bon 


Am- 


kept is the Lima, which riſes in Gallicia, paſſes to Seias, and“ 
ſuch Ponte-de-Lima, and falls into the ſea at Viana; the Tamego, 
oun. which has its ſource in Gallicia, advances into this province, 
eath, and diſcharges itſelf into the Douro; the -Cavado; and the 


Rio D' Aves. The air is pure and wholeſome, 


were ge . . | 
The principal places in this province are, 


their 
> dil. Fe 
120 BRAGA, an ancient city, ſituated in a pleaſant plain be- 


tween the rivers Cavado and Deſte. It derives its name from a 


thele f ; 
n kind of garment uſed by the ancient inhabitants. It is ſaid to have 
their been built by the Greeks, but afterwards fell under the power of 


the Carthaginians, Romans, Swabians, Goths, and Moors, and 
laſtly of the kings of Caſtile. The Romans gave it the title of 


Por- 
Auguſta, It is the ſee of an archbifhop, who 1s primate: of 


s well 
len are 


four pariſh churches, eight convents, and about twelve thou- 
land inhabitants. This city has ſeveral noble endowments 3 
ſuch as a ſpacious hoſpital, a college, and a houſe of mercy, 
which is a charitable foundation for the relief of perſons of reſ- 


twenty 
out 10 
ce; fo 


e mer · | 
ich are {fable families fallen to decay, for marrying of young maidens, 
he in- WW"! placing out boys to learn employments. The revenue of 


tte archbiſhop amounts to forty thouſand cruſadoes per annum, 
or ix thouſand pounds ſterling. Between the church of St. 
edro, and the hoſpital, are ſome ſtately remains of antiquity, 
—— M"icularly of an amphitheatre and aqueduct. Braga is about 
Ne hundred and eighty miles north of Liſbon. | 


11 their 


lt on a hill, with the Doura between them, near its recep- 


2 O £3 WW ifto the ſea; a ſituation much reſembling. Newcaſtle upon 


il and its ſuburb Gateſhead. The foot of the hill, on which 
porto ſtands, is wathed by the river, where it forms a com- 
odious harbour, much frequented by the Engliſh ; but the 
at the entrance is ſomewbat dangerous, The ſtreets are 
ndfome, and well paved, and on the bank of the river is a 
* Quay, which runs the whole length of the town. It is de- 
lied by the caſtle of St. Joao de Fez, being fortified with an 


between 
is there 
g it from 
e no1th; 


* 


fortugal, and ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city and neigh- 
bouring country. Excluſive of the large cathedral, here are 


OPORTO, or PORTO, and its ſuburb Villanova, are each 
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old wall and towers. Next to Liſbon, it is a city of the great. 


eſt opulence, trade, and beauty, in the kingdom. It has ſeven 
ariſh churches, including the cathedral; about thirty-thqy. 


fand inhabitants, ſeveral hoſpitals, and twelve convents, exclu- 


five of four others without the walls; a huuſe of mercy 
mint; and ſeveral courts of juſtice.” It is alſo the ſee of a bi. 
ſhop, who ſtiles himſelf Ep:/copus Portucalenſis, and has a te. 


- venue of twenty thouſand crutades per annum. 


The church of San Franciſco, ſays Mr. 'Twiſs, 1s full of 
wooden ornaments, profuſely carved, and na gilt, which 


has a very diſguſting effect. I obſerved many letters, direQed 


to the moſt glorious St. Francis, hanging by threads of the 


| walls. As they were all open, I took the liberty of reading 


ſome of them, and found they were only complimentary card; 
and letters of thanks, for cures which the writers thought they 
had received, by means of that ſaint's intereſt with the Virgin 
Mary, &c. The church dos Clerigos, fituated on the hipheſt 
art of the city, has a ſteeple much like-that of the New Church 
n the Strand, which ſerves. for à land-mark to marintrs, 
Toi /s Tr. 49. | e . 
The ſame author informs us, that there is no bridge over the 
Douro, becauſe, when the ſnows melt on the mountains, that 
river overflows its banks, and lays the lower part of the cry 
under water, ſometimes twelve or fourtcen feet, running at the 
amazing rate of ſixteen miles an hour, and carrying all the 
veſſels to ſea; many of which are loſt in the ſands, or beat to 


pieces againſt the ſhores. There are few carriages here, as th; 


ſtreets are ſteep and narrow: theſe are all payed with broad 
itones, as thoſe in Florence are. Chairs and horle-litters are 
uſed here in bad weather: theſe litters are ſedans, ſupported 
between two horſes or mule:. The boats on the river have at 
awning, like the Venetian gondolas, and are rowed by men 
ſtanding forward, after the ſame manner as the Barcaruoli of 
Venice row, and ſometimes by one- man' with a fingle oat. 
The merchants aſſemble daily, in the chief ſtreet, to tranſad 
buſineſs; and are protected from the ſun by ſail-cloths, hung 


acroſs from the oppoſite houſes. 44. 


Here is a new priſon and gate, of free-ſtone, built in 1 
handlome ſtyle ; rhe theatre, which is the vileſt in the tw 
kingdoms, is very old and ſhabby, It ſerves for Portuguel 
8 and Italian operas. 8 | 

he following intelligence reſpecting Oporto is drawn fro 
the ſame autbentic ſource, and may therefore be relied on 
This city, which is the ſecond in the kingdom, is ſaid to. cm 
tain thirty thouſand inhabitants. Thirty Engliſh families fe. 
Gde here, who are chiefly concerned in the wine trade: tl 
factory maintains a clergyman, who performs ſervice on St. 
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day at each houſe alternately. Their burying-ground 1s only 
a field, at ſome diſtance from the town, A Britiſh conſul alſo 
reſides here. I was preſent at an aſſembly in the factory-houſe, 
where there were about twenty Britiſh ladies. Mr, Wood, to 
whom I was recommended, took me to his quinta, or country- 


houſe, about a mile off. The gardens are on the ſlope of a 
high hill; ten terraces riſe gradually one above the other, each 
of them ornamented with a fountain, and various ſhady walks 
of orange and lemon trees, fome of them remarkably large. 
The owner aſſured me that he had gathered from a ſingle tree, 
no leſs than /ſzxteen thouſand oranges in one ſeaſon! From the 
upper terrace is one of the fineſt proſpeAs imaginable, equal- 
ing that from Mount Edgecomb, near Plymouth. To the eaſt 
is the city of Oporto, with Villanova, which, by being ſo near, 
are very diſtinctly diſcovered. To the weſt, the ſea, diſtant 
about two miles, with the mouth of the river, and ſhips con- 
tinually entering into and failing 'out of the harbour, form a 


moving picture; the river itſelf running in a ſerpentine courſe, 


not far from the foot of the hill on which the garden ſtands ; 


the oppoſite ſhores being mountains covered with vines, and 
numbers of the like ſmall country-houſes in the environs, 
(though inferior in point of ſituation to this inexpreſſibly 
pleaſing retreat) enliven the ſcene. This city was formerly 
ſabjeCt to its particular lords, but now it belongs to the crown. 
It is one hundred and twenty miles north of Liſbon, 


GUIMAR ANES, formerly a villa, originating from a con- 
rent of BenediCtines, built there in 927; to which was im- 
mediately added a village, now extended to a town. It is en- 
vironed with a good wall, and contains about five thouſand 


inhabitants, ſeveral churches, three hoſpitals, a houſe of mercy, 
fix convents, ſeveral courts of juſtice, a royal palace, and an 


old caſtle. It was formerly the refidence of the kings of Por- 
tugal, and gave birth to king Alfonſo Henriques. It has a 
manufaCture of linen and fine thread, and is about one hundred 
and fifty miles north of Liſbon. 


VIANA DE FEZ DE LIMA, ſo called from its ſtanding 
near the mouth of the Lima, about thirty miles north of Liſbon, 


t is a large well-built town, has a good harbour, a ſtrong caſtle 


and walls, a conſiderable trade, ſeveral courts of juſtice, two 
pariſh churches, ſeven convents, an hoſpital, a cafa de miſera- 
cordia, and an harbour for ſmall: veſfels. Here is alfo a ma- 
gazine, with ammunition, warlike ſtores, and arms for up— 
wards of twenty thouſand men. The number of the inha- 
bitants of this town is about ſeven thouſand. It is the pro- 
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perty of the crown, and is ſuppoſed to be one of the pleaſantef Me 
towns in Portugal. hs 8 5 Alfor 
PONTE DE LIMA, a handſome town, ſituated on the riye; 88 
Lima, over which it has a magnificent bridge, whence the V/ 


town obtained its name. This place is pleaſantly ſituated 
among fertile fields, and adorned with a ſuperb palace. It is 
about one hundred and eighty miles north of Liſbon, 


VILLA NOVA DE PORTO, a ſmall town ſeated, on the 
ſouth ſide of the Douro, oppoſite to Oporto, and not far from 
the old town of Gaya; with reſpeCt to which it is called Villa. 
nova. It was built in 1225, by king Alfonſo, and contains 
about three thouſand inhabitants, one pariſh church, an hoſ. 
Pital, and a convent, 


' VILLA NOVA DE CERVIERA, a ſmall town on the 
Minho, ſaid to have been built by king Denis. It is ſeated in 
a bottom, ſurrounded with hills, is well fortified, and defended 


| T* 
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by fort Azevedo, on the fide of Valenca, It bears the title of The 
an earldom. | to wel 
2 rivers 
BARCELLOS, a ſmall town on the river Cavado, fortified into th 
with walls and towers. It has a collegiate and pariſh church, ¶ fire hi 
a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, and a convent. ann th 
5 Thi 
VILLA DE CONDE, a ſmall ſea-port, with a fortified har. 
bour, at the mouth of the river Ave. BR, 
| | near t 
VALENCA, a ſmall ſtrong town, feated on an eminence the ole 
near the bank of the river Minho, not far from the frontiers of W's forti 
Spain. It contains two churches, one of which is collegiate, town | 
two convents, an hoſpital, and a houſe of mercy. * 
aſtion 
AMARANTE, a town on the Douro, containing about oer 
eleven hundred inhabitants. 2 "mz 
om, 
CAMINHA, a ſmall fortified town near the mouth of the of Bra 
Minho, where it forms a ſmall iſtand, on which a fort and erſon 
- convent is erected. It contains upwards of one thouſand in- Wit hay; 
habitants, one pariſh church, three hoſpitals, and two convents. um. 
It n to have been built by king Alfonſo about the year e hu 
1205. | | 
205 4 on, 
ESPOSENDE, a ſmall town, with a harbour, near the eg, 
mouth of the river Cavado. The harbour has a fort for its de- ue hi 
2 pero 


fence, though it is practicable only for ſmall ſhips. 


ONCAO, 


TRAZ-OS-MONTES: 28 


MONCAO, a ſmall town, ſeated on the Minho, founded by 
Alfonſo III. It is fortified, and contains about fix hundred in- 
habitants, a pariſh church, an hoſpital, and a convent, 


VALLADARES, a ſmall'town. 


8 * 
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| 18 * province is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of a chain of hills, 
which ſeparate it from Entre Douro e Minho. To the ſouth 

it is bounded by Beira and Leon, to the north by Gallicia, 
and to the eaſt by Leon. It is one hundred and twenty miles 
in length, and about eighty in breadth. On the weſt fide there 
are high mountains, which are branches of the Pyrenees. 
This province does not produce much corn, but plenty of wine, 
fruits of ſeveral ſorts, and abundance of game. 3 

The principal river is the Douro, which croſſes it from eaſt 
to weſt, and divides it almoſt into two equal parts. The other 
rivers are the Tamega, Corgo, Tuela, and Sobor, which all fall 
into the Douro. It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven ſmall towns, 
fire hundred and forty-nine pariſhes, and about one hundred 
and thirty-five thouſand inhabitants. ” 
The principal places are, 


BRAGANZA, a pretty large city, ſeated on an eminence, 
near the little river Fervenca. It is divided into two parts, 
the old city and the town. The former ſtands on an hill, and 
b fortified with a double wall. That part which is next the 
town has five baſtions, but no ditch ; the ciradel is on the op- 
polite fide, The town is in a plain, defended by a fort with four 
baſtions, It contains about three thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral 
conrents, and a good caſtle. It has alſo a variety of ſilk ma- 
uiaCtures, and is one of the moſt ancient towns in the king- 
dom, The anceſtors of the preſent” royal family were dukes 
0 Braganza, before they were advanced to the throne, in the 
perſon of John IV. king of that name. This town is ſuppoſet 
bo have been the ancient Cælia Briga, Brigantia, or Brigan- 
um, It is near the borders of Leon and Gallicia, and about 
de hundred and twenty miles north of Liſþon. . 


CHAVES, a conſiderable fortified town, on the river Ta- 
2, about fix miles from the borders of Gallicia, and 
#9 hundred north-eaſt from Liſbon. It was built by the 
wperor Flavius Veſpaſian, in 78, and called 4quz Thy 
| C 
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It has ſtill a Roman bridge of ſtone over the Tamega, aud 
many other marks of its ancient grandeur. It is well for. 
tified, and incloſed with a double wall, has à caſtle within 
the town, and a fort without. It has always a conſiderable 
garriſon, and is the place of reſidence of the governor and tres. 
ſurer-general. It has a collegiate church, two convents, two 
| hoſpitals, and about two thouſand inhabitants, 


_ VILLA-REAL, or the Royar Town, obtained its name 
from its being founded by king Denis, in 1289; it is ſituated 
between two ſmall rivers, about one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Liſbon. It is the beſt and largeſt town in the province, 
and contains two pariſh-churches, one. houſe of mercy, one 
hoſpital, and three convents. The greater part of the Louſe 


ſtand without the walls, and thofe few that are within at 
called the Old Town. ph 


- MIRANDA DE DOURO, a fortified town on the fron 
tiers of Spain, ſeated on the river Douro, and is well fortified. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to ten thou- 
fand cruſadoes per annum. It has a cathedral, an hoſpital, : 


R 
ſeminary, and about ſeven hundred inhabitants. It belongs to 00 
the king, and is about one hundred and eighty miles eaſt fron Mil cc 2 
Liſbon. | | | . ö 


TORRE DE MONCORVO, a pretty large walled tor of tr 
fituated in a ſpacious plain, between the rivers Douro and 8. 
bor. Befides a caſtle, it is ſurrounded with a wall and. ſome 
baſtions. It has a handſome church, an hoſpital, a convent, 
and about twelve hundred inhabitants. The family of Sam 
peyos are hereditary governors of the caſtle, Here are fever 


certa 


courts of juſtice. Wk * 
| 3 ws lowe! 
ABREIRO, a ſmall town. | hes, 

: | tain, 
VILLA FLOR, alſo a ſmall town, | ſnow 
| 85 5 tuput 

VIMIOSO, a ſmall place, ſeated on the river Magas. ly 
is well fortified. e 7 yh 
| end 

MONTE ALEGRE, a ſmall town, with a fortified call. mp 
ET 

of th 
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n Tax PROVINCE or BEIR A. 

ithin . 3 | 
2rable ls is the largeſt province in Portugal, being boynded on 
trea- T the north by the province of Entre Douro e Minho, and 
, two Traz-0z-Montesz to the eaſt by Spaniſh Eſtremadyra and 
1 8 Alentejo; to the weſt by the ſea ; and to the ſouth by Porty- 
gueſe Eſtremadura, ard the Tagus. It is about one hundred 
name and forty miles in length, and nearly the ſame in breadth. It 
tuated is divided into Upper and Lower Beira, the former being the 
miles northern part, and lying on the ſea-coaſt, the latter towards 
vince, i Spain and Eſtremadura. It produces plenty of wine and 
Þ one oil, and would be equally productive of grain, were it pro- 
b ouſes perly cultivated 3 but the peaſants are extremely indolent, and 
un are 


prefer begging to labour and induſtry ; though it mult be ad- 
mitted that they meet with great diſcouragement froin the op- 
preſſion and havghtineſs of their ſuperiors, 
e fron WI This province is not very mountainous ; but the mountain 
tified. of Eſtrella, the Mons Herminius of the Romans, is remark- 
n thou · bly high, and much celebrated. The aſcent from Villa 8. 
pital, 2 Romao to the ſummit requires two hours and an half. The 
longs to mountain appears to be hollow in ſeveral places, and the noiſe 
alt from WW of a rapid ſtream is diſtinctly heard running through it. It 
has alſo a fine quarry of alabaſter ; and, on the top, the travel 
: er is agreeably ſurprized with verdant paſtures, and rivulets 
d town, of tranſparent water; but, what appears in an extraordinary 
and 01-B manner to demand the attention of every beholder, is a lake 
nd. ſome on the mountain, encompaſſed with high rocks; the water of 
convent, which is very clear and tepid, and has a kind of tremulous 
of Sam. motion in the middle. From the ſtrong attraction in it to one 
re ſever certain place, it is conjectured to be an aperture, through 

which it runs off, and which ſupplies another lake a little 
lower with its redundant limpid fluid. From theſe a river is 
formed, which deſcends in meanders to the foot of the moun- 
tain, From a valley in the Eſtrella, Liſbon is furniſhed with 
lnow during the ſummer, though at the diſtance of ſixty Por- 
tugueſe miles. | | 

This province is watered with ſeveral conſiderable rivers, 
vhich render the ſoil fruitful. The Douro paſles through one 
end of it; the Vouga and the Mondega run acroſs it; the 
Lezera, the Ponſul, the Aravil, and the Elia. The laſt three 
fall into the Tajo. 5 | 3 
This territory is very agreeable, and plentifully productive 
of the neceſſaries of life. It yields fruit in abundance, and a 
luſficient quantity of wheat to ſupply the inhabitants, beſides 
millet and rye in great plenty and perfection. Here is a kind 
if apple, called by the Portugueſe verdeais, from their conti- 
nuing 
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192 inſpe 

ing ſ⸗ hroughout the year. Great quantities of chef. Will - 1 
OT a I this province, which contribute to . 
che ſupport of the poor, when there happens 00 0 | grou 
of corn. Beira contains four cities, two dundre — thirty. brou 
four fmall towns, one thouſand and ninety-four part 2 and 70 
about five hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. It CY ohe 
title to the prince of Brazil's eldeſt 3 | 5 
The moſt conſiderable places in this province are, ind! 
V | ſzes. 

A, a large city on the north bank of the Munds, X 
or * which 10 has a remarkable bridge, built in . 
a curious ſtyle, with two rows of arches, one upon e u | cup 
uch a manner that the paſſengers are under oo ew Me wh 
end of the bridge to the other. It was anciently a famed Ro- tir 


d has ſince been the reſidence of ſeveral kings 
"FP ate oy D perſonages have alſo been interred in 
ha 2 R It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is count of Arganil, 
1 d has an annual revenue of forty thouſand crufadoes. lt 
ha tribunal of the inquiſition, and a magnificent univerſi. 
3 Here are a great number of churches, monaſteries, and 
, b r handſome buildings ; the principal of which are the ca. 
8 - and Santa Cruz. The two yr 9 59 5 
i 3 Wo - 
> Franci ks, and the nuns of St. Clara. ec 
* 3 which was the ſeat of the ancient kings, 
*—_ wry ſtructure. The number of ſtudents belonging to 
this Siveſity is ſaid to be ww —_ WOE 2 
is in the nunnery of St. Clara, on w , 
* es a Crowit he _ 18 Fer a 
2 ſtrade of ſilver. The Fefuits had a ee 
NG IT ans of the largeſt and 8 renn N 
is alſo a fine building, 
the ſociety: their church is a a hy e 
| elegant in the whole city 
the ſtreet Calzada, the mo dect, Fat oo high fad 
hind the ' univerſity ſtands an aqueduct, a 
jet ich conveys water to the town, an po wks 
e Brag +» — or reſervoir, The 3 of. _ 
8 of Coimbra is about twelve thouſand. The m 1 
of the convent of the Holy Crofs here, are all noblemen, 
| ir f St. Auguſtine, ESP „ 
8 e Pombal to this place, gh bg by oe 
: oad, turning the mules 
dined by the fide of the road, ; the ground. 
ading our proviſions on g 
n ham, cheeſe, and 
nſiſted of cold fowls, hard eggs, 1 
2 aner with . e e of 6 1 7 we ee 
b | | 3 ge 
Vr. r way. The boracha, which is { | 
We 185 led Rev wine, went merrily about. 5 00 
fo r gallons : it was regularly filled every rigs + ae 
2 emptied. The wine is chiefly rere Pombal of. 
— FP * 
faurpence a quart, I climbed up a high hill nea inlpec 
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nſpect a Mooriſh caſtle, the walls of which only are ſtanding: the 
inide was full of rue, which had grown to a very great height. 
The country we went through this day was chiefly olive- 
grounds and corn- fields. Seven leagues march this day 
brought us to Coimbra, having dined at the village of Pondes. 
For the two Iaſt leagues the road is paved, and bordered by 
| olive and pine-trees. Coimbra is an univerſity, and is ſituated 
on a hill, near the river Mondego, over which is a very lon 

and low bridge, with a great number of arches of different 
zes. Five Evgliſh families reſide here; one of them is that 
of a phyſician, This city is celebrated for its curious cups and 
boxes of turned horn. On a hill in Coimbra is a church with 
z cupola, of very good architecture, plain and ſimple. In the 
church of Santa Cruz is a painting over the great altar, repre- 
lenting the aſſumption of a female ſaint. It is here attributed 
to Raphael: it appeared to me to be a very good Italian pic- 
ute: but it was ſo dark that I could not aſcertain the proof 
of the above aſſertion. I obſerved alſo a large organ, with hori- 
zontal pipes, in this church. Here is an aqueduct of twenty 
arches, which conveys water to the caſtle, built about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, by king Sebaſtian, From 
hence we proceeded three leagues to Amolhada: the road is 


hef. 
e to 
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irty⸗ 
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give 


unda, 
lt in 
er, in 
1 one 
1 Ro- 
kings 
red in 
gant), 
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iverſi. 
„ and 
he ca- 


Ing to „ "A 5 a 

e col- good, and lies through plantations of olive- trees, vineyards, 
115 and corn- fields. We went through foreſts of pine and cork 
kings, ' 8 4 a 3 
ing 10 Wned at Sarden, & c. Twiis's Tr. 45. 


The country about Coimbta is extremely pleaſant, being 
panted with vineyards, which produce excellent wine, and 
trered with forelts of olive-trees. This city is particularly 
3 ut its excellent peaches. It is about ninety miles north 
da Liſbon. | | 


queen 

figure 
paſled | 
> here, 


ing to 
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| Be- LAMEGO, a city, ſtanding on a plain ſurrounded with 
one nountains, not far from the river Douro, and about one 


hundred and forty miles north=eaſt of Liſbon. It is ſaid to 


it in a IC | 

* inha- have been originally founded. by ſome Greeks from Laconia. 
ak (contains about four thouſand inhabitants, two churches, four 
n, and vnvents, an hoſpital, ſeveral courts of juſtice, and a caſa de 


Nulcricordias It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
march of Liſbon, with a revenue of eighteen thouſand cru- 


8, we | 
I dont aloes per annum. This city is famous for the convention of 
round. lates, held here by Alfonſo Henriques, 8 
ſe, and | 
tripped . v, a city, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall river which 
rn bay; a into the Mondego, where the old town of Vacca is ſup- 
ne held 7 to have ſtood. Beſides a cathedrai, it contains two pa- 
120 U Farbe three convents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, 
« about WI. *'<ra1 courts of juſtice, The biſhop of Viſeu is ſubject 
nbal, to to 
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to the archbiſhop of Braga, and has an annual emolument of 
eighteen thouſand cruſadoes. Here are ſtill remaining two 
ancient Roman towers; and in the church of St. Miguel de 
Fetal, which is without the walls, lies the body of king Rode 
rigo. This town, which contains about one n inhabi. 
tants, was raiſed to a duchy by king John I. It is about one 
hundred and twenty miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. ' 
_- GUARDA, a city near the ſource of the Mondego, ſeated 
on a part of Mount Eſtrella. Beſides a caſtle, it has 5 for- 
tifications both by art and nature. It contains abour three 
thouſand inhabitants, has a magnificent cathedral and four 
other churches, two convents, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital 
and courts: of juſtice. The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to hal 
archbiſhop of Liſbon, has an annual income of twenty thou- 
ſand cruſadoes. This city was built by Sancho, king of Porty- 
gal, who, gave it the name of Guarda, from its being 2 guard 
or fence againſt the kingdom of Leon. It is about one bun- 
dred and forty miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. Ps 


CASTELLO BRANCO, a pretty large town, with a cal. 
tle, ſeated between the rivers Ponſul and Vereſa, which fall 
into the Tagus. It belongs to the order of Chriſt, and con- 
tains a palace, two pariſh churches, two hoſpitals, a houſe of 
mercy, and near four thouſand inhabitants. "The palace is the 
winter reſidence of the biſhop of Guarda. 


ALMEIDA, a town on the frontiers of the province «f 
Beira, and but a league and an half diſtant from the Spaniſh 
caſtle in the kingdom of Leon. The town is well fortifed 
one hundred and ten guns, chiefly of braſs, are planted on ii 
baſtions. ' There are two gates, a quadrangular caſtle in the 
middle of the town, and handſome barracks. It is ſituated neat 
the tiver Coa, and contains a church, a convent, an hoſpital 
and about two theuſand inhabitants. 1 
I Wbere is no inn in this town, ſays Mr. Twifs ; but colon 
Calder, who was governor in the abſence of general Macleat 
very politely offered me his houſe, where I ſpent two night 
being received by the hoſpitality peculiar to his nation. A 
that time, ſeven or eight other Britiſh officers, in the Portls 
gueſe ſervice, reſided here. Twi/s's Tr. 55. "oh 

PINHEL, a ſtrong town ſituated on a mountain, near th 
bank of a river of the ſame name. It is well fortified, and hi 


fix towers on its walls. It contains fix pariſh churches, a col 
vent, an hoſpital, and about fiftcen hundred inhabitants. | 


PENA 
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PENAMACOR, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the 


frontiers of Spain, thirty miles from Guarda. It contains 
about two thouſand inhabitants. | 


t of 
two 


1 de | | * 
. AVEIRO, a conſiderable town, on a ſmall bay, into which 


the river Vouga diſcharges, itſelf : it has a harbour fit for veſ- 
ſels of burden. The bay is ſeparated from the fea by ſand- 
banks, and has ſeveral little iſlands, in which ſalt is made. 
The town, contains between four and five thouſand inhabi- 


One 


eated 


for. tants, four churghes, ſix convents, and ſeveral inferior courts, 
e of juſtice, It was erected into a duchy by John III. and is 
| four about one hundred and ten miles from Liſbon. 


ſpital, 
to the | 


der ES GUEIRA, a ſmall town, containing about fifteen hun- 
; guard dred inhabitants. | | | | 


e hun» 


contains near three thouſand inhabitants. 
a ca. , | 


ich fall ARGANIL, 2 ſmall, town containing about one thouſand * 
inhabitants. It is alſo an earldom, and belongs to the biſhop: 


1d con- 
ouſe of 
ce is the 


of Coimbra. 5 


rout A, a ſmall town, containing about faurteen hundred in- 
abitants. 5 4 


vince 0 | EE OT | ” 
Span, + NCLAO, a ſmall town containing about twelve hundred 
ortified WY 0 bavitanits, a a 

ed on [ix 
le in tae 


bop e de year 1752. 


ut colond TENMUGAL,, a pretty conſiderable: town, containing be- 


Maclean teen two and three thouſand inhabitants. 


hundred inhabitants. 


ojectors have not been ver * ſucceſsful. 


FIGUERA, a ſmall ſeaport, about eight miles above Liſbon. 


MRANDA. DE COR VO, a town on the river Dueca. It 
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BUARCOS, a. ſmall. town near the mouth of the river 
ated neat Mondego, was in a great meaſure deſtroyed: by an earthquake 


CANTAHADE,. a, ſmall. town, containing about twelre 


| COLVILHAA, a large. town, containing thirteen churches, 
{near four thouſand. inhabitants.  - Several manufaQures of 
My lerges. and ſtockings, have been ſet up here: but the 
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PENTELLA, a pretty large town containing upward; of 
twp thouſand inhabitants. OT ION 98 

MONTEMOR O VELHO, a town ſeated on the fer 
Mondego, containing fix churches, four hoſpitals, one houſe of 
mercy, one convent, and near two thouſand inhabitants, 


2 FEIRA „a ſmall town, ſeated in a pleaſant ſpacious valley; 
about four miles from Oporto. It contains a church, a con. 
vent, an hoſpital, and about one thouſand inhabitants. 

S8. JOAO de Peſqueira, a ſmall town ſituated on the Douto, 
containing four churches, and about twelve hundred inhahi- 
tants. 5 8 
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TuT PROVINCE or ESTREMADURA, 


1 HIS province, which is about eighty miles in length, and 
forty- five in breadth, is bounded on the north by Beira; 
on the eaſt and ſouth by Alentejo; and on the weſt by the 


Atlantic Ocean. It derives its name from its remote ſituation | 
beyond the Douro, in reſpect of Leon. „ rince 
Ihe rivers, beſides the Tagus, which falls into the fea at Is ©: 
Liſbon, are the Zezem, which has its ſource in the province of iſ dhe rc 
Beira, paſſes to Pedragan, and falls into the Tagus near Pun- Wi bor 
heta ; the Naban, which runs to Tomar, and falls into the WW e ſu 
Zezera; the Rio de Soura, iſſuing from the mountain I "ijin 
piæus, or Siera de Anzaon, paſſes to Soura, and loſes itſelf in l erte 
the Mondego; the Zadeon, which ſprings in Alentejo, ſteers ſux in 
from ſouth to north, and, turning weſtward, enters Eſtrem - "bin 
dure, and, after paſſing between theſe two provinces, diſcharges Cent e 
itſelf into the ſea, 1 | ER and 8. 

Ihe foil of this province is ſuppoſed to exceed, in fertility, but the 
any other part of Portugal; producing collectively, what 1s them v 
only found ſeparately in ſome of the other provinces. It is d- be del 
vided · into fix comercas : viz. Litria, Liſbon, Tomar, Santaren, tu 

d 


and Alanquar, to the north of the Tagus ; and That of Setubal!s 
the ſouth of that river. The diſtrict of Santaren produces col 
in ſuch abundance, and feeds ſo many flocks of ſheep, that" 
may enter into competition with Sicily. The fruits and the 
wines are all excellent; and it was here that the ſweet orange 
brought from China were firſt planted, and of which there #* 
very large quantities exported to other countries, with the other 


fruits and wines, The fields are embelliſhed with 1 
— | 0 
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ESTREMADURA - 489 
fowers almoſt all the year, from which the bees extract great 
vantities of excellent honey. The olive trees are numerous, 
and furniſh the natives with fine oil. The rivers abound with 
ih; and the mountains have various kinds of quarries. 
The air here is indeed ſo ſoft and mild, that there is almoſt 
z perpetual ſpring. Here is an abundant produce of fruits of 
all kinds, particularly citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates; 
almonds, dates, figs, & . Great quantities of ſalt are alſo ex- 
ported from this province. The people are more induſtrious, 
have more trade, and a preater variety of manufaQures, than 
in the other provinces. It therefore naturally follows that they 
are leſs acquainted with poverty and diſtreſs. This territory is 
alſo rendered more valuable, from its commodious ſea-ports, 
and the inland navigation of the Tagus. To theſe may be 
added the poſſeſſion of the metropolis and the court; which 
alone are ſufficient to turn the balance in its favour, and to- 
render it more flouriſhing than the diſtant provinces. It con- 
tains three cities, one hundred and eleven ſmall towns, three 
N A, hundred and fifteen pariſhes, and about two hundred thouſand 
inhabitants. | . 1 


h, and „ 3 
hers: The principal places in the povince of Eſtremadura are, 
by the 3 | : e 
be fo LISBON, or Lissa BO, the capital not only of the pro- | 
rince, but of the kingdom, was formerly very conſiderable for 
» ſea u is extent, handſome ſtructutres, and opulence : it being alſo 
vince of the reſidence of the kings of Portugal, and the ſee of an arch- 
ar Pun- WY biſhop. It was anciently called Oliſippo, and Ulifippo, which 
into the re ſuppoſed to be derived from the Phoenician Cis Jobo, ſig- 
ain 1» ifying a pleaſant bay; ſuch as that on which this city ſta e ds. 
itſelf in WM extends from eaſt to welt along the river Tagus, near its in- 
o, ſteers ſux into the ſea, reſembling an amphitheatre z and containing 
tre- Vithin its circuit ſeven hills, the names of which are St. Vin- 
{charges ent de Fora, S. Andre, Caſtello, Santa Anna, 8. Roque, 

: and Santa Catharina, The city ſtands upon theſe ſeven hills, 
fertility, but the ſtreets in general are narrow and dirty, and ſome of 
what is them very ſteep. The air here is excellent, being refreſhed by 
It is d- be delightful ſea-breezes, and thoſe of the Tagus. . 
zantaren, With this account, the following particulars from Me. 
etubal to Tviſ's Travels ſeem perfectly to agree, and furniſh ſupple- 
aces col nentary intelligence: On landing at Liſbon, ſays that accu- 
p, that it N writer, I was conducted to an Engliſh inn, kept by one 
and tht e War, on the hill of Buenos Ayres, where there 1s an ordi- 
t orange every day, frequented by Engliſhmen who reſide in Liſ- 
there uren for their health, and by members of the factory. Since the 
the other arthquake, which happened on the 1ſt of November 1755, 
\ fragt ny new buildings have been erected; but the ſtreets are 
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now in ſome places ſtopped up by the ruins occaſioned by thy 
devaſtation 3 which tecalled to my mind the ſimilar ſituation in 
which I had-ſeen the city of Dreſden, cauſed by war and fire, 
This city is built on ſeven ſteep. hills, and the ſtreets are 
badly paved with ſmall ſharp ſtones, which renders walking al. 
moſt impraQticable. The houſes are generally two ſtories high, 
ſometimes three, with no other Thimney than that of the 
kitchen: they are built of a kind of half marble (preſque marbr 
with iron balconies, and wooden lattices to the ground floor, 
but are not remarkable for architecture. About one #th of the 
inhabitants of Liſbon conſiſts of blacks, mulattoes, or of ſome 
intermediate tint of black and white, Twiſs's Tr. 
Reſpecting theſe gradations of colour among the inhabitantz 
of Liſbon, Mr. Barretti is more circumſtantial than the travel. 
ler we have juſt quoted. His obſervations are as follow: One 
of the things which moſt ſurpriſes a ſtranger, as he ramble FR 
about this town, is the great number of negroes who ſwarm in c 
every corner. Many of theſe unhappy wretches are natives of c 
Africa, and many were born of African parents, either in Por- 0 
tugal, or in its ultramarine dominions. No ſhip comes from 6 q 
theſe regions without bringing ſome of either ſex ; and wha... 
they are here, they are allowed to marry not only among them- les 
5 ſelves, but alſo with thoſe of a different colour. Theſe croſs In 
marriages have filled the country with different breeds of bu be . 
man monſters. A black and a white produces a 'mulatto: * 
then a mulatto joins with a black or a white, and two otber -. | 
creatures are engendered, both called meſtices ; then the mel- bay, a 
tices white join with the meſtices black, or with true blach Tue 
true whites or mulattos ; and all branch out into ſo many adn... 
_ var-ous kinds, that it becomes very difficult, if not impoſſbaf hte d 
to diſtinguiſh them by peculiar names, though they are all i... 
erimmated by their peculiar hues. To ſuch a degree the o 
ginal breed is here depraved, that to be a blanco, that is, a ar er 
feft white, is become a title of honour : therefore, when a Pe 
tugueſe ſays he is a blanco, you are not only to underſtand tun; 4 
he is a white man, which is the real ſignification of the woe don 
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but that he is an honeſt man, a man of honour, a man of ii 7 four 
mily, a man of conſequence and importance. To all e ber-; 
mongrel mixtures, you may add the Jewiſh. Portugal abonifbntab . 
with Jews who perſonate Chriſtians, and often intermarry d Mr.“ 
with the white and the other generations. Y ou will eaſily coco, 
prehend that this cannot much.contribute towards the fartl be alt 
improvement of theſe genealogies, which make ſo good a fe (.,. 
on the ſhelves of the library at Mafra. Theſe ſtrange con; ., 


nations have filled this city with ſuch a variety of odd faces, ber ; 
to make. the traveller doubt whether Lifbon is in Europe; lie 
it may be foreſcen that, in a few centuries, not a drop of * Razils 
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y that WW portugueſe blood will be left here ; but all will be corrupted 
ion in detween Jews and negroes, notwithſtanding their moſt holy 
4 fire, tribunal of the ſacred inquiſition. To obviate one of the two 
e very Wl evils (which might both be removed by a ſecular tribunal), the 
ing als inquifition is always upon the watch to diſtover the Jews; and 
s hugh, e hben any one is found out, I need not mention the treatment 
of the he would receive. Tell an inquiſitor that you are Jew, be- 
narbre) cauſe it has pleaſed God to make you a Jew, and that you do 
1 oor, BW got think yourſelf entitled to undo what God has done, the 
ol the good father will throw you into the fire, as ſure as if you were © 
| fone WY ; chip. But, as one evil produces another, the inceſſant dili- 
1 rence of the inquiſition to detect the Jews, makes them re- 
tants double their arts of concealment, and (what 'completes the 
has bleſſing) multiplies ſuperſtition and increaſes hypocriſy, Hence 
: On BY: happens that numbers of both ſexes, and of all ages and con- 
rambles g dirons, go about with long rofaries between their thumb and 
fingers, muttering paters and aves, that they may be deemed 
Chriſtians if they 15 Jews, or not be miſtaken for Jews if they 
are Chriſtians, How the Jews can bear to live amidſt inceſ- 
ant danger, is utterly inconceivable. There is a ſtubborn per- 
_ rerſeneſs in their defying the law of Portugal, that almoſt juſ- 
5 1 tifes the inquiſitorial rage. Barretti's Tr. i. 273. 1 85 
14 In Liſbon, both men and women, cf the better ſort, ſeem to 
8 : * ore gaudineſs in dreſs. The ladies, like thoſe of Tuſcany and 
mu ws other parts of Italy, wear many artificial flowers ſtuck in their 
ey hair, It is a pretty faſhion : I ſaw ſeveral beautiful faces to- 
t vs tay, and many a pair of brilliant eyes. Barrett!'s Tr. i. 136. 
© wk ; The churches in Liſbon are very fine; that belonging to the 
wan fr atriarchate is of aſtoniſhing magnificence, the ornaments and 
__ Fr ile belonging to it containing the treaſure of ſeveral Brazil 
re = 2 lets. The pomp aſſumed by the patriarch, on certain feſ- 
e als, ſurpaſſes even chat of the pope, the college of cardinals 
1s, a Iu Wy excepted. > — 5 | ES 
ena q The patriarchal church ſtands on the top of one of the ſeven 
| ls, on which Liſbon is built; the great altar is placed under 
e dome, and has a baldachino, or canopy over it, ſupported 
j four ſpirally-twiſted columns of wood gilt, like that in St. 
ters at Rome, There is a very large organ, with hori- 
onal pipes, in this church. 85 
Mr. Twiſs informs us (page 4.) that in the church of St. 
eco, is a chapel with three pieces in moſaic, made at Rome. 
be altar- piece repreſents the baptiſm by St. John, in which 
leren figures as large as life: on one fide is the Annunciz- | 
e n, which of courſe conſiſts af only two figures, and on the 5 
* 1 ide the Gift of Tongues. The pavement of this chapel 
*. . Rewiſe in moſaic, being a ſphere, which is the arms of the 
rop o * ws, The altar itſelf is of filver, with figures in alto re- 
| 7 2 . lievo. 
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three hours. The muſic performed was of Jomelli's compo. 
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and black ſilk cloaks. Our author then makes the following 


and the delicacy and taſte with which ſhe plays the moſt diſl- 
The harpſichord, under her hands, was literallß 


Here is a theatre ſor Italian operas: the other theatre is ſar 


lievo. On St. Cecilia's day, I went in the morning to the 
church of St. Rocco, to hear the muſical fungas, which laſted 


ſition, and the band was placed as follows: the organ over the 
church-doorz and m1 the organ-gallery were ten eunuchs fron 
the king's chapel : on one fide were ſixteen violins, fix bafley, 
three double baſſes, four tenors, two hautboys, a F reneh - horn, 
and a trumpet; and, underneath them, about ſixty voices for 
the choruſſes: and on the other ſide were the ſame number of 
vocal and inſtrumental performers. The whole concert vn 
under the direction of the celebrated Mr. David Perez; ſome 
of whoſe compoſitions have been lately publiſhed in London. 
The church was extremely crowded by perſons of each ex, 
High maſs was celebrated; during which time the women re. 
mained ſquatted on the ground, having all white muſlin yells 


digreſſion, which, as it concerns an Engliſh lady, we think en 
titled to a place: As I am on the ſubject of muſic, I mult 
mention the talents on the harpſichord of the lady of Mr, May, 
an Engliſh merchant here... This lady equals any performer] 
ever heard on that inſtrument, for the rapidity of execution 


cult pieces: ſhe is likewiſe well verſed in the theory of mul, 
« By flying fingers touch'd into a voice.” 


Portugueſe. plays; there are four rows of boxes, and twenty 
ſeven boxes in each row. The Italian houſe is nearly of thi 
ſame ſize, The ſeats in the pit are appropriated ſolely to thi 
men. The admittance money to the opera is a cruſado non 
or two ſhillings and eight-pence halfpenny. 1 
The inhabitants, before the earthquake, amounted to abo 
one hundred and fifty thouſand. The government of the ci 
is lodged in a council, conſiſting of a preſident, fix counſella 
and other inferior officers. The harbour has a ſufficient qual 
tity of water for the largeſt ſhips, and room enough for al 
thouſand fail, without being incommoded. For its ſecunt 
there is a fort on each fide of the mouth of the river; butthe 
is a bar running acroſs it, which is dangerous to paſs withol 
ilots. 5 „„ 
y There are two long rooms in this city, where the Bui 
factory aſſemble twice a week, during the winter, to dance 
play at cards. The minuets compoſed by Don Pedro Ane 
Avondano, who lives here, are much eſteemed, Any Bild 
ſtranger, who does not intend to reſide ſix months in Lie 
is admitted gratis to theſe aſſemblies; but the ſubſcripuor? 
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the inhabitants is ſeven moidores for each room. During the 
courſe of the winter, there are four grand balls, with ſuppers ; 
o which many of the Portugueſe nobility are invited, 
The Engliſh factory has a burying ground in one of the 
ſkirts of the city, planted with walks of cypreſs trees, under 


d the 
laſted 
mpo« 
the 
from | 


baſſes, which are the graves z where I had the mortification to ſee, 
-horn, fs Mr. Twiſs, many marble monuments, with long, pom- 
2 bos, flattering inſcriptions, erected to the memory of ſome of 


the merchants, their wives, and their children ; whilſt the great 


rt vu atnor of Tom Jones is here interred, without a ſtone to indi- 


; lone, that, “ Here lies Henry Fielding.“ 
ondon, On and about the ſpot where the royal palace ſtood, before 
5 ſex, it was demoliſhed by the earthquake, many new ſtreets are 
nen te. 


built, interſecting each other at right angles, parallel and 


in veils ſraightz eſpecially that called the Rua Auguſta. On each fide 


Mowing: theſe new ſtreets is a foot-path, elevated ſomewhat above 
wn "ic pavement, and defended from carriages by poſts. Theſe 
5 Ys houſes are four or five ſtories in height. 'The Exchange is near 


the river, with porticos, under which the merchants aſſemble. 
his building forms one fide of a ſquare, in the midſt of 
ich is placed an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king Joſeph V. 
rho died the 24th of February 1777. The pedeſtal is ſaid to 
be a ſingle ſtone, which required eighty yoke of oxen to drag 


t from the quarry, about two miles from the ſpot where it 
ow is. | 4934 


former | 


recution, 
oft difhi- 
f mud. 


The arſenal is a very large building, and near it is the fiſh- 


7 is 1 naket, which is a very commodious one. I: is plentifully 
Ry applied with-fiſh, many of which are unknown in England; 
al ut with neither ſalmon nor cod: the former of which, how- 


er, the inhabitants procure from Oporto, by men employed 
the purpoſe 3 who perform the journey in four days, on foot, 
ling the ſhorteſt route, without regarding the common roads, 
nd deliver each fiſh at Liſbon for a moidore. The john dory is 
de met with larger here than on the weſtern coaſt of England: 
tte are alſo fine red mullets, and very large conger-ecls and 
te, Near this market are alſo fold vegetables, fruits, 'tor- 


ado nod 


1 to abol 
of the ci 
ounſellot 
dient qual 


ch _Y Iles, monkies, parrots, and Brazil birds. 155 
R Among the nunneries in Liſbon, that deſtined for the Eng- 
| 15 vid In deſerves particular mention. Mr. Bartetti has given an 


mertaining account of it, of which the following is the ſub- 
ance:. I made a viſit, ſays that ſprightly Italian, to one of 
loſe many religious houſes, which-are maintained, in feveral 
ts of this kingdom, at the king's expence. It is called The 
I/ nunnery, becauſe no girl is admitted in it who was not 

Im a ſubject of England. Any ſach female, either left deſ- 
le in this country by parents uniucceſsful m trade, or will. 
> 0 come from the Britiſh iſles, do devote herſelf in this 
de to chaſtity and confinement, may make ſure of a liveli- 
2 3 hood 
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taree hours. The muſic performed was of Jomelli's compo- courſe 


mention the talents on the harpſichord of the lady of Mr, May, 


Here is a theatre for Italian operas: the other theatre is for 


men. The admittance money to the opera is a cruſado non 
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lievo. On St. Cecilia's day, I went in the morning to th, . 
church of St. Rocco, to hear the muſical fungas, which laſted the in 
ſition, and the band was placed as follows: the organ over the - 
church-doorz and iu the organ-gallery were ten eunuchs from Th 
the king's chapel : on one {ide were ſixteen violins, fix baſſes, ** 


three double baſſes, four tenors, two hautboys, a Freneh- hom, which 


and a trumpet ; and, underneath them, about ſixty voices for ls 1 
the choruſſes: and on the other fide were the ſame number o Ns, 

vocal and inſtrumental performers. The whole concert wa em 
under the direction of the celebrated Mr. David Perez; ſome author 
of whoſe compoſitions have been lately publiſhed in London, 6 : 
The church was extremely crowded by perſons of each ſer, Wil. -* 
High maſs was celebrated; during which time the women re.” 1 
mained ſquatted on the ground, having all white muſlin yeilg A 
and black filk cloaks. Our author then makes the following Ira 

digreſſion, which, as it concerns an Engliſh lady, we think en” © el 


titled to a place: As I am on the ſubject of muſic, I muſt wi 
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thouſand ſail, without being incommoded. For its ſecurit nh 


there is a fort on each ſide of the mouth of the river; but tra. el 
is a bar running acroſs it, which is dangerous to paſs with | 
pilots. | 25 


an Engliſh merchant here. This lady equals any performer! 
ever heard on that inſtrument, for the rapidity of execution, 
and the delicacy and taſte with. which ſhe plays the moſt difi- 
cult pieces: ſhe is likewiſe well verſed in the theory of mubic, 
The harpſichord, under her hands, was literally 


Portugueſe. plays; there are four rows of boxes, and twenty 
ſeven boxes in each row. The Italian houſe is nearly of the 
ſame ſize, The ſeats in the pit are appropriated ſolely to the 


or two ſhillings and eight-pence halfpenny.. el 

The inhabitants, before the earthquake, amounted to abou 
one hundred and fifty thouſand. The government of the ci 
is lodged in a council, conſiſting of a preſident, fix counſellor 
and other inferior officers. 'The harbour has a ſuſficient quan 


Mertai: 
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There are two long rooms in this city, where the Brit fe m 


factory aſſemble twice a week, during the winter, to dance 08 
play at cards. The minuets compoſed by Don Pedro Anton i 
Avondano, who lives here, are much eſteemed, Any Bi. 4 a 
ſtranger, who does not intend to reſide ſix months in Liſbo ine | 
is admitted gratis to theſe aſſemblies; but the ſubſetiption i 0 %g 
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he inhabitants is ſeven moidores for each room. During the 
curſe of the winter, there are four grand balls, with ſuppers; 
v which many of the Portugueſe nobility are invited. 

The Engliſh factory has a burying ground in one of the 
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from WM (::ts of the city, planted with walks of cypreſs trees, under 
alles, WW ctich are the graves 3 where I had the mortification to ſee, 
17 ſays Mr. Twifs, many marble monuments, with long, pom- 
es for 


pous, flattering inſcriptions, erected to the memory of ſome of 
the merchants, their wives, and their children; whilſt the great 
author of Tom Jones is here interred, without a ſtone to indi- 
ate, that, “ Here lies Henry Fielding.” 

On and about the ſpot where the royal palace ſtood, before 
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h ſer. i was demoliſhed by the earthquake, many new ſtreets are 
en te. but, interſecting each other at right angles, parallel and 
1 veils ſraightz eſpecially that called the Rua Auguſta. On each fide 
lowing * theſe new ſtreets is a foot - path, Elevated ſomewhat above 
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the pavement, and defended from carriages by poſts. Theſe 
houſes are four or five ſtories in height. The Exchange is near 
the river, with porticos, under which the merchants aſſemble. 
This building forms one fide of a ſquare, in the midſt of 
vhich.is placed an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king Joſeph V. 
who died the 24th of February 1777. The pedeſtal is ſaid to 
tk a ſingle ſtone, which required eighty yoke of oxen to drag 
t from the quarry, about two miles from the ſpot where it 
low 18. | 8 +15 

Ide arſenal is a very large building, and near it is the fiſh- 
nacket, which is a very commodious one. I: is plemifully 


re is {or 


MY applied with fiſh, many of which are unknown in England; 
f Y 5 It with neither ſalmon nor cod: the former of which, how- 
| T4 ver, the inhabitants procure from Oporto, by men employed 
| th 


the purpoſe z who perform the journey in four days, on foot, 
ling the ſhorteſt route, without regarding the common roads, 


8 nd deliver each fiſh at Liſbon for a moidore. The john dory is 
ls lbbe met with larger here than on the weſtern coaſt of England : 
way rere alſo fine red mullets, and very large conger-eels and 
rg ae. Near this market are allo ſold vegetables, fruits, tor- 

> 10 * ils, monkies, parrots, and Brazil birds. 
W Among the nunneries in Liſbon, that deſtined for the Eng- 

10 WAS th deſerves particular mention. Mr. Bartetti has given an 


mertaining account of it, of which the following is the ſub- 
ce: I made a viſit, ſays that ſprightly Italian, to one of 
ole many religious houſes, which are maintained, in feveral 
"ts of this kingdom, at the king's expence. It is called The 
\ Bri 12 nunnery, becauſe no girl is admitted in ĩt who was not 
Any » Wn a ſubject of England. Any ſuch female, either left del- 
te in this country by parents uniucceſsful in trade, or will- 
g to come from the Britiſh iſles, do devote herſelf in this 
fue to Chaſtity and confinement, may make ſure of a liveli- 
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their brains upon the utmoſt ſtretch, whenever death deptine, 


poor priſoners are liberal to every one, of chocolate, cakes, ut 
them to frequent calls. 


of any I have ſeen. Never did I hear, in a whole yea? 


and meekneſe, humility and benevolence, It is impoſible 
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hood in that nunnery: when ſhe has once taken the veil, ſbe 
need not fear the approaches of real want, while ber ſoul and 
body ſhall keep each other company. The number of the nun, 
there amounts to little more than twenty; and it is the Prin. 
cipal anxiety of this little community to keep the number ful; 
that the government may not, in caſe of too many vacancies, 
take upon itſelf to fill them with Portugueſe maidens; which 
the Eagliſhwomen apprehend would create ſeparate intereſts, 
and cauſe ſuch feuds and parties among them, as they haje 
hitherto been ſtrangers to ever ſince the firſt foundation, Ani. 
mated by this rare ſpecies of terror, the poor things | 


their community of a member; and all efforts are unanimouſ) 
ade towards the raiſing of a recruit. With this diſtant view 
it is impoſſible to conceive how prettily they flatter all their yi 
ſitors, eſpecially thoſe of their own ſex : they alſo carry on ag 
extenſive epiſtolary correſpondence with their friends and ac: 
quaintance in England and Ireland, by which means they ban 
not yet failed to obtain the deſ red ſupply. Whoever can ipe 
Engliſb, whether Catholic or Proteſtant, has a kind of right i 
viſit them at any time of the day; and all their viſitors ar 
treated by them with ſuch an endearing tenderne(s, that thei 
parlatory is hardly ever empty from morning till night. I. 


ſweetmeats; and take infinite pains, with their neegles © 
otherwiſe, to increafe the number of thoſe viſitors, and alu 

Nuns, in all countries (continues he) are ſoſt and obligi 
ſpeakers ; but theſe are certainly the ſofteſt and moſt obligi 


many kind expreſſions as eſcaped their lips in the ſpace of hy 
an hour. On my informing them that I was an Italian, the 
expatiated on the immenſe goodneſs of cardinal Acciaioli, 
the gentlemen of his court, who often did them the honout! 
ſceing chem. No nation, in their opinion, is ſo good ati 
Italian, none ſo witty, and none ſo wiſe, In a word, not aj 
lable iſſued from their lips, but what was dictated by modi 


to be pleaſed with their converſation, though yon are con 
that they make it a ſtudy to treat every perſon with this fi 
tleneſs of language, and blandiſhment of manners. V 
they, in reality, different from what they appear to be (i 
T am thoroughly perſuaded is not the cafe) Rall the ſtrong? 
pearance of their innocence and goodneſs is itreſiſtib) 
tracting; and the holy ſimplicity of their behaviour can * 
fail of making a friend of every man who is once introou 
their acquaintance, Thy king allows them a ſum ſuſbot® 
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enable them to find themſelves in linen, victuals, and raiment ; 
by which they are relieved from the anxiety of procuring the 
principal neceflanies of life. But life, even by recluſe women, 
| cannot be paſſed very comfortably with mere neceffaries ; ſome- 
thing more is required to preferve it from ſtagnation. Thoſe 
minute ſuperfluities, which the French call douceurs, ſo indiſ- 
nfibly neceflary to render exiſtence ſupportable, are left en- 
rely to their induſtry ; and theſe they procure partly by work, 
and partly by making trifling preſents, for which a return is 
ſometimes liberally made. By thefe means they are enabled to 
furniſh themſelves with that chocolate, fo plentifully diſtri- 
tributed at their parlatory to their inceſſant viſitors ; and with 
thoſe other trifling matters which tend to alleviate the natural 
zullerity of their condition. Some of them are allowed ſmall 
penſions from their relations and friends; but whatever indi- 
viduals may receive, the whole is equally ſhared. Barrett's 
Tr. i. 196. OL 

Mr. Noils ſays but little of this nunnery; but what he 
has faid we ſhall repeat, as his account, fo far as it goes, per- 
| fely correſponds with that given by Mr. Barretti: I paid a 


of St. Bridget, in Liſbon, and found the ladies, who were at 
that time twenty-two in number, very chatty and entertaining. 
The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that the grate was between 
them and me. Twiſ Tr. 32. Poza 
Me cannot prevail on ourſelves to omit ſome further parti- 
edlars relating to the Engliſh nunnery at Liſbon, not-doubting 
but our readers will forgive us, if we ſhould treſpaſs a little on 
their patience. As'the reputation of this little community has 
never been ſullied (which is not quite the caſe with the Portu- 
gueſe nunneries), it ſeems aſtoniſhing that parents, in this 
wuntry, ſhould not think of ſending their daughters among 
them as boarders, by way of giving them an innocent and pro- 
per education. ES. 
The ſtory of lady Hill, the laſt abbeſs of the Engliſh nun- 
ne, is well authenticated, and merits a place in our perfor m- 


cunſtances did not admit a more agreeable choice : but, ſoon 
ater having made profeſſion, a good eftate in Ireland was va- 


upon her by right of conſanguinity. To get the eftate without 
Ping, was ſuppoſed to be attended with difficulty and delay: 
er abbeſs therefore repreſented her cafe to the patriarch, who 
done could diſpenſe with her vow of perpetual confinement ; 
and the patriarch, not being a rigid bigot, on her bare promiſe 
of return, gave her leave to fecularize her dreſs, and proceed 


1 the neceſſary journey. She * arrived in Ireland; 
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nt one evening, ſays that gentleman, to the Engliſh nunnery 


ace, This lady took the veil there, becauſe (perhaps) her eir- 


Qted by a relation who died inteſtate, and of courſe devolved 
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produced her title; took poſſeſſion z and found herſelf at once flov 
in a condition to live in ſplendour in her native country, the 
The temptation to continue in Ireland many would hare. ) 
thought irreliſtible, eſpecially as the lady was agreeable in per. Ne: 
ſon, and then only in her twenty-third year. But if ſhe wa bra 
tempted, ſhe was tempted in vain; for ſhe ſold the eſtate 33 of 
ſoon as ſhe could find a purchaſer, and, faithful to ber vow and Io 
promiſe, haſtily returned to the nunnery with the money; dict 
which ſhe expended in ſuch a manner as to contribute much is a 
to the eaſe and convenience of her beloved community. This ſad 
was done by a woman! This ſuperiority to wordly pleaſure, to a 
and this fidelity to an onerous engagemement, was found in a whi 
female breaſt, We ſhall conclude this ſtory of lady Hill, by Eur 
obſervinꝑ, that her companions, ſtruck with admiratian, as well fron 
as gratitude, choſe her immediately for their ſuperior ; and ne. 1 
ver ceaſed to pay her the veneration ſo deſervedly due to her five 
unſhaken virtue. SIR h DT has 
From his frequent viſits to the Engliſh nunnery; Mr. Bar- at B 
retti was induced to form the following project, which appears the 
to be a rational one. The viſiting the Engliſh nunnery, ſays ever 
he, has brought a ſcheme into my mind which I ſhall eheim inte 
long, and put in execution as ſoon as I can. , Let me but be rich von 
enough, and I will have four nunneries in Turin, and endby wha 
them with a revenue equal to the maintenance of twenty nuns WW like: 


in each. One of them ſhall be filled with Florentine women, dref] 
one with French, one with Spaniſh, and one with Engliſh. | 8 prict 
Will take it for granted that, when my nunneries are erected, 166! 
endowed, and filled with proper inhabitants, my countrymen 
will have ſenſe enough to ſend their little girls to them for edu- 
cation; and by the reſidence of about two years in each nun- 
nery, all the girls in Piedmont will be able to ſpeak four langua- 
ges, beſides their own ; which will certainly tender them, upon 
the whole, the moſt lovely ſet of maidens to be found in Europe. 
But, as 1 am not for turning pretty girls into nuns, I intend to 
make it the fundamental law of my nunneries, that not any of 


the nuns ſhall be young and handſome. Barretti's Tr. i, 10% do 
The garden of the convent Das Neceſſidades, immediately pleaſ 
under the hill of Buenos Ayres, is a very fine one, and is open 8 and \ 
to the decent part of the public. The king's hot-boules, in out : 
His garden of Nga Senhora de Ajuda, or Our Lady of Help prine 
near Bellem, are well entitled to notice. The ceilings nent 
very neatly painted in freſco. The chief gardener is an Italian. not p 
The country about Liſbon is agreeably diverſified with gro Wrin 
of orange and lemon trees, intermixed with olive and vineyards ervet 
The roads are bordered with aloes, which make an uncon itt 


mon appearance to a native of a colder climate, when _ wy 
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fower, the ſtem being then twelve or fourteen inches in height: 
theſe aloes blow the ſixth or ſeventh year. 

ave. Moſt of the roads in the environs are paved with large ſtones, 
per- Near the city, in the valley of Alcantara, is Gtuated the cele- 
was brated aqueduCt which joins two hills. It is built with a kind 
e a8 of white marble. „ 1 
and The whole city of - Liſbon is under the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
ney; dition of the patriarch, who was appointed in 1717. Here 
nuch is alſo on archbiſhop, who has a revenue of forty thouſand cru- 
This WH {adocs per annum. The trade of this place, and the navigation 
ſure, to and from it, is ſo very conſiderable, that the cyſtom-houſe, 
in a which lies on the Tagus, is the principal ſource of the king's 
ll, by European revenues. The proſpect, at the entrance of that river 
z well from the ſea, cannot be exceeded. 8 

d ne- The king has a palace at Bellem, a handſome village about 
0 bet five miles from Liſbon, Of this royal palace, & c. Mr. Twiſs 
+ has given the following account: I went to the king's palace 
„at- at Bellem, and heard the Italian opera of Ezio performed there : 
ppears the orcheſtra conſiſted of very accurate players. No ladies are 
„ days ever admitted to this opera, neither are there any actreſſes; but, 
cheriſh inſtead of the women, they have eunuchs dreſſed exactly as 
de rich WI women are; ſo that, from the ſtage, they appear to be really 
endow what they repreſent. But the dancing between the acts, being 
y nuns WH likewiſe by men, with great black beards and broad ſhoulders, 
women, dreſſed in female apparel, was a diſguſting fight. Many of the 
liſh, I. prieſts here are eunuchs. . Miſſon, who travelled in Italy in 
erected, 1668, and there faw two prieſts of the ſame kind, gives the 
jolowing account of them: You know that a prieſt muſt be a 
complete man: it is a law without any exception. However, 
3 it has been remarked, that that perfection of the body ſome- 
times cauſes a diſagreeable voice; and that, on the other hand, 
ſweetneſs of voice is very neceſſary to inſinuate things into the 
mind, whether at the church or at the opera, there has | bop found 
a means of conciliating theſe difhculties ; and that it has been 
relolved, that a prieſt cut out for muſic, may exerciſe the ſacer- 
dotal functions, provided he has his neceſſities, or, if you 
mediately WW pleaſe, his ſuperfluities in his pocket. This theatre is fmall, 
d is open I and without any ſidenboxes: in the pit are ren benches, with- 
houſes, in out any back, behind which is the king's box. The queen, 
of Help; Princeſſes, and other ladies, were without caps, though orna- 
lings ue "ented with a great number of jewels, and their faces were 
an Italian, bot painted. The opera began at ſeven, and ended at ten, and, 
ich gro'6 Wl during the whole performance, the ſtricteſt filence was ob- 
vineyatds ſerved by the audience; who, between the acts, roſe and ſtood 
n uncom- i vit their faces towards the royal family. The cardinal pa- 
they are ill tr 


ace 


8 ſat in a {mall box appropriated to him, on the right hand 
© Rowcw Wc of the king's box. Any well dreſſed men are admitted 
| . gratis 
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gratis to this ſpeQacle. The palace of Bellem is a very mean 
wooden edifice, and has nothing worthy of remark within or c 
without. Tbere is not ſo much as a ſingle picture, from any 
oof the Italian ſchools, in the whole kingdom of Portugal. The f 
few pictures which were formerly in Liſbon, were deſtoyed by D 
the earthquake. Twiſs's Tr. 10. 2 | Oe t 
The ſame author informs us, that he has not been able to find f 
any ſtatues in Portugal, except two groups in the royal garden 00 
at Bellem, expoſed to the air very injudiciouſly, No infor- 0 
mation could be obtained of the name of the ſtatuary; but they ir 
were ſaid to have been ſent from Rome. Probably they were | 
by II Cavalier Bernini, or perhaps by Algardi, being ſuppoſed lo 
to be equal to any of the ſtatues at Rome of thoſe two great p 
ſculptors. Theſe groups are of two figures each, as large az cc 
the life, and of white marble. One is the daughter giving ſuck th 
to her father, and the other is a woman fainting, and reclining pr 
within the arms of another woman. Theſe ſtatues of 
| .  ſeem'd to breathe, th 
« And ſoften into fleſh, beneath the touch th 
« Of forming art, imagination fluſhed.” co 
be 


They are indeed perfectly beautiſul, and hitherto in good 
preſcrvation. In fo fine a climate as this is, they may probably 
remain unhurt for ages; as the Farne ſian Hercules, the Per. 
ſius of Cellini, and many other invaluable ſtatues have done, 
both at Rome and at Florence. | 

In this garden a large elephant is, to be ſeen, no leſs than 
twenty-two feet in height: it is kept in a yard partly covered, 
and partly expoſed to the air, and may be viewed from the top 
of the wall. The reſt of the menagerie conſiſts of two lions, 
a leopard, and ten fine zebras, or wild aſſes. Some of the la(t 
mentioned animals were brought from Angola, the others arc 
natives of this place. They never can be ſufficiently broke to 
endure a bit or rein, though it was attempted, to enable fix of 
them to draw the prince of Beira's cbariot. Twiſs's Tr. 14. 

A pillar is erected near the palace of Bellem, with an in- 
ſcription, importing, that this is the ſpot on which the late duke 
of Aveira's palace ſtood: he was executed for ſhooting at the 
: by king, on the third of September 1760, and the palace wi 
eraſed. 1 7 ©. „ 

The building of the church, of which the king laid the fir 
ſtone in great ſolemnity, on the ſpot where he was ſhot at, l 
diſcontinued, _. 5 r f 

In the village of Bellem ſtands a famous convent of Jereni- 
| mites, The church is very large: the architeQure of the 
whole edifice was originally Gothic, but part of it having bet 


thrown down by the earthquake, it has been repaired in A 


7 
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ferent ſtyle. The two galleries, or cloiſters, which run one 
over-the other, contain a number of ſtatues, ſome of the moſt 
popular ſaints, and ſome of ſaints whoſe names and characters 
are not generally known. There are one hundred, and thirty 
maſs-friars in this convent, and a great number of lay-friars : 
their cells are very good rooms. Thoſe lodged on the water- 
fide, may, from their windows, enjoy the ſight of the ſhips in- 
ceſſantly ſailing up and down the river. The back apartments 
command a ſpacious garden, and a piece of uneven ground, 
incloſed with a wall, and full.of olive trees. = 35 
Among theſe trees are ſeveral little cells and chapels, be- 

longing to ſinners of low condition, who have repented, and are 
permitted to live there in perfect idleneſs; which method of 
conſuming time they call vida celeſte, a heavenly life: nor is 
the appellation much amiſs, if taken in a poetical ſenſe; as the 
privilege of living without labour is certainly the chief bleſſing 
of this life. They ſubſiſt upon mere accidental alms, of which 
they have plenty by the interceſſion of St. Jerome, who, like 
them, lived in a cell or cave in the midſt of a deſart; and of 
courſe makes it his particular buſineſs that his followers ſhall 
be abundantly ſupplied. _. 2 | 

As this convent is of royal foundation, the friars belonging 
to it have a better chance for their dinners, than if their ſole 
dependence was upon caſual charities : they live very comfort- 
_ ably, and have no other obligation than that of praying an hour, 
every day, for their original bene factor, and his ſucceſſor. This 
duty they are obliged to perform regularly, with or without 
inelination: but the pious founders of religious houſes, never 
ſuppoſed, that frequent and regular praying could prove a hard- 
ſhip, taking it for granted that a number of men well fed, warm- 
ly cloathed, and conveniently lodged, would never repine at 
the taſk of ſoliciting heaven for their deliverance out of pur- 
gatory. They concluded that, when worldly cares were re- 
moved, devotion would regularly take poſſeſſion of the heart; 
but they have perhaps been frequently miſtaken, 1 
One of the friars belonging to this convent, ſays Barretti, 
ſhewed me the place, and encouraged me to eat of the fine 
grapes of the garden, and I aſſure you that there are hardly any 
lo good in Italy ; the figs are alſo very excellent, They have 
many Brazilian plants in their garden, particularly that called 
the Banana, They all grow in the open air, and with no par- 
ticular culture that I could difcover : this information will en- 
able you to form a judgment of the heat of this region. Bar- 
retti's Tr. i. 171. | 5 
As we are now mentioning the environs of Liſbon, we muſt 
not omit to notice the caſtle of St. Julian, at the mouth of 

the 'Tagus, about fifteen miles from the capital, I rode 2 it 
rom 
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from Liſbon on horſeback, ſays Mr. Twiſs': the road is pared 
the whole way, and extends along the banks of this noble river: 


the weather was extremely fine and warm, To the left, the 


grand view of the ſhips ſailing various ways, the caſtle of Bel. 
lem, the caſtle of St. Julian, the immenſe rock called Cape 


Roque, and at laſt to the ocean; and, to the bb ket of 
| 


olive and lemon trees, laden with bloſſoms as well as fruit, 
aloe and Indian fig hedges, interſperſed with convents, churches, 
and olive-yards, with the diſtant proſpect of the oppoſite ſhore, 
contributed to render this one of the moſt agteeable rides I had 
ever enjoyed. Unfortunately, there 1s no inn nor houſe of any 
kinda to put up at, ſo that I left my horſe to the care of one of 
the ſoldiers, whilft I was obſerving the caſtle, and returned to 


Liſbon with a keen appetite; which I ſuppoſe was likewiſe the 


caſe with my poor beaſt, after trotting thirty miles, on a paved, 
rugged, and hilly road, without baiting. The caſtle of St. Ju- 
lian is an irregular pentagon, founded on the ſolid rock, the 
baſe of which is waſhed by the ſea, It is garriſoned with two 
thouſand and eighty men, as the officer who accompanied me 
informed me; but I much doubt the truth of this aſſertion. It 
is planted with two hundred and five large braſs cannon, one 
of which is eighteen feet in length, and was made at Diu. 

Oppoſite to this caſtle ſtands a ſmaller one on an iſland, which, 


together wich St. Julian's, deſends the entrance of this river. 


Twiſs's Tr. 14. 1 
Not many miles from Liſbon ſtands the palace called Caluz. 


It is built of wood, and two ſtories high. The furniture is in 


the French taſte, extremely elegant, and quite new. The au- 
dience ſaloon is floored with marble, and pannelled with looking- 


glaſs. Seven very large china vaſes are placed on each ſide of 


it. - The concert room is two hundred feet in length, and its 
ceiling is very magnificent, being a white ſtucco, with. a pro- 
fufion of gilding. In one room the hiſtory of Don Quixote is 


repreſented, in eighteen compartments. In another are various 


pieces, whimſically repreſenting young children quite naked, 
except ſome little ornament, - One of them has a bag to his 
hair, and a ſword girt about his naked loins, with a cane in his 


hand: he gallams his companion, who wears a muff and tip- 
pet, and a pair of high-heeled ſhoes ; her hair is powdered, ſhe 
is decorated with a necklace and ear-rings, but, in other reſ- 


pects, ſhe is naked. All theſe ludicrous pieces are intended 
only as furniture, and as ſuch greatly enliven the apartments. 
There is a large garden behind this palace, with-a labyrinth, 
and orange and lemon groves, „„ 


There is no news-paper or gazette in the Portugueſe lan- 
guage : they were prohibited in 1763. The Engliſh, French, 
and Spaniſh newſpapers are in the coffee-houſes; two 10 m_ 
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houſes of accommodation are extremely elegant: that of Caſaco, 
in particular, is pannelled with looking-glaſſes. 

[t is difficult to aſcertain the number of inhabitants in Liſbon: 
the different foreign factories are not numbered with the na- 
tives: the Engliſh factory alone is eſtimated at fix hundred, 
The Dutch and German faCtories alſo conſiſt of a great num- 
ber of perſons. EY Ys TELE bs a 

In 1716 pope Clement XI. declared, in a conſiſlory, that by 
the atteſtations ſent to him from Liſbon, it appeared that only 
the weſtern part of that city contained near three hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. In 1739 Antonio de Oliveria Freire, in 
his Chorographical Deſcription. of Portugal, attributes no leſs 
than eight hundred thouſand to Liſbon, In 1754, the atteſta- 
tions ſent to Rome, in order to procure bulls, afligned fix hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants to the metropolis. 


The earthquake, which happened in 1755, is ſaid, by ſome, | 


to have been the deſtruction of fifteen thouſand perfons ; by 
others twenty-four thouſand, and by others ſeventy thouſand. 
It is, however, impoſſible to calculate this loſs exactly, which, 
however great, is now not ſenſibly perceived: Liſbon may 
therefore, with propriety, be claſſed among the firſt-rate cities 


ſervedly to be ranked as the fourth, the other three being Lon- 

don, Paris, and Naples. Twifs's Tr. 26. £ 
In one of the ſuburbs of Liſbon is a convent, over the door 

of which the arms of England and Portugal are hewn in ſtone, 


party per pale, the lion and unicorn for ſupporters, with the 
Toyzal crown on the top. 7 8 


A new public walk has been lately planted at Liſbon; ar 
one end of which there is a fine proſpect of the gallows, and 
at the other end, the hotel of the inquiſition. I am happy in 


Infernal tribunal is very much diminiſhed, | 
Mr. Twiſs gives the following account of a ſingular execu- 
tion which he faw at Liſbon: A man was condemned for fteal- 


ſetting fire to it to conceal the theft. He had been a year in 


burnt, tied by the legs to the tails of two horſes; but the fri- 
ars of the Miſericordia had placed him on an ox's hide, fo that 


be did not ſuffer much. Before the church was fixed a ſtake 


with a ſeat, on a ſcaffold elevated about fix feet, under which 
lappots, torches, pitch-barrels, and other combuſtible materials, 


valry, behind which ſtood moſt of the monks of Liſbon, who 
had joined in the proceſſion, He was faſtened to the ſtake at 
halt an hour paſt fave, and fire was immediately put underneath. 


the 


of Europe, for ſize and number of inhabitants. It feems de- 


informing my readers, ſays Mr. Twiſs, that the power of this 


ing the plate and veſtments out of a church, and afterwards 


priſon, and was dragged from thence to the church he bad 


were placed. The ſcaffold was environed by a regiment of ca- 
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the ſcaifold. In twenty-five minutes all was conſumed to aſhes, ries, tl 


The rope, which tied his neck to the ſtake, was ſoon burnt, and ber of i 


then his body fell into the fire. He was probably ſtifled with ing trac 
the ſmoke before the flames reached him: the fire afterwards veral ki 
penetrated between his ribs, which were ſhortly conſumed, This zs about 
ſpectacle was very tremendous and awful. It was dark before Wl 


the fire was put to the ſcaffold : each of the cavalry had a torch CINT 
in his hand ; and the multitude of ſpectators was innumerable, tle dif 
Twiſs's Tr. 35. |; teen mil 
The country between Liſbon and Abrantes is a delicious boſpect 
plain, embelliſhed with olive and other fruit trees. von, w 
namente 

LEIRIA, a city, ſituated in a delightful en to the weſt mountait 

of the Toma, and between the rivers Lis and Lena. It has a Pants, a: 
caſtle, a cathedral and another church, four Tonvents, an hoſ- Mr. T 


pita), a houſe of mercy, and about three thouſand five hundred v Cintra 


inhabitants. In 1545, it was erected into a biſhop's ſee, with and pave 
a revenue of eighteen thouſand cruſadoes per annum. Here Wl alled, th 
is a Mooriſh caſtle on a hill, and near the town is a glaſs manu- WJ | immedi; 


factory, carried on by an Engliſhman, . | hired her 


winding a 

SETUVALL, called St. Ubes by the Dutch, a ame town Wl called Cab 
fituated on a ſmall bay of the ſea, "have the river Sandao diſ- ent, whi 
charges itſelf into that grand repoſitory. It has a harbour ca- monks, ] 
pable of receiving ſhips of any burthen. Beſides its old wall- WW wountain, 
and towers, it 1s ſtrengthened with eleven whole and two demi borant wre 
baſtions, wich ſeveral other out-works. Here is a ſtrong cita- de jack-aſ 


del, called Sr. Philip, and a fort called Outao, near the hat- lending th 


bour, which likewiſe ſerves for a light-houſe. It has alſo two de mounts 
ſmaller forts, four churches, ten convents, an hoſpital, an landed oce 


academy founded by John V. and ſeveral courts of jul- Win carry, 
| tice, The town is under the juriſdiction of the order. of 
lago. On the oppoſite bank of the river ſtands Troya, where lere being 


8. Here wa 


the ancient Cztobriga ſtood. The ſoil in the environs is fer- Magined th 
tile in corn, wine, and fruits. This place is about twenty {WM ther Gays 


miles ſouth of Liſbon... | | lan, the pre 


J wjecting A 
SANTEREM, an ancient handſome town, ſituated on anWiſ"bled by t: 
eminence in a pleaſant country near the river Tagus. It wa Wprifing an 
taken from the Moors in 1147. Its modern name is a corropY lily is: 
tion of St. Irene, who lies buried at this place ; but its ancient £ 
name was Scalabis and Julium Prefidium. This town is built Here 
in the form of a half-moon, and is defended by a citadel 
erected in the modern taſte, called Alcacova. It contain! 
thirteen churches, one of which is collegiate, and belonging 10 
the order of Avis; an academy of hiſtory, antiquities, anc 


language, founded in 1747, eleven monaſteries, two nunne 
ries 


| leſcended t 
mounted m 
le adjacent 

on, which 
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ries, three hoſpitals, and ſeveral courts of juſtice. The num- 
her of inhabitants is about three thouſand, who have a flouriſh- 
ing trade, to which the river contributes moſt eſſentially, Se- 
veral kings of Portugal have kept their court here, This town 
is about forty-two miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. | 


=_ CINTRA, a pretty large town ſituated near the fea, at ſome 
WT little diſtance from the cape of the ſame name, and about ſix- 
teen miles weſt of Liſbon. The fineſt air, as well as the fineſt 
proſpect of any part of Portugal, is to be had here. The 
town, which contains about two thouſand inhabitants, is or- 
namented with four handſome churches and a caſtle, The 
mountain of Cintra is rich in ore, yields a great variety of 
flants, and has a vein of magnet. 

Mr. Twifs informs us, that he made a jaunt from Liſbon 
o Cintra on horſeback. The road is about cightcen miles, 


called, though kept by a Turineſe; and it is a very good one. 
[immediately mounted a jack-aſs, of which numbers are to be 
hired here, and, after three quarters of an hour's continual 
winding aſcent, I found myſelf on the top of a high mountain, 
called Cabo de Penha ; on the ſummit of which is a ſmall con- 
rent, which was then inhabited by eleven poor Jeronymine 
nonks. I had no barometer to compute the height of this 
mountain, neither could I get any information from theſe ig- 
torant wretches. The place is inacceſſible, but by the road 
the jack-aſs carried me. The proſpect is boundleſs, compre- 
tending the beautiful quintas (or country houſes) at the foot of 
the mountain, the palace of Meſra at a great diſtance, the ex- 


al pnded ocean, the Tague, and the continent as far as the eye 
\f. an carry. Udal ap Rhys, in his account of this place, ſays, 
o Here was an ancient temple, called Templum Lune, and, 


here being ſome ſimilitude between Cintra and Cynthia, it is 
magined that the firſt is only a corruption of the ſecond.” He 
urher ſays, ©** The height and romantic form of this moun- 
lin, the prodigious breaks and cavities, and the vaſt maſſes of 
jojecting and impending rocks, enriched with ſhrubs, or en- 
wbled by tall and luxuriant trees, render it one of the molt 


dans and agreeable objects in the world.” And ſo it cer- 
linly is: | 


ef- 
nt} 


« Here Nature's quiet wonders fill the mind.“ 
lkſcended this mountain on foot near half way down; then 


& :djacent mountain, Talled Cape Roque, or the Rock of 
bon, which is the moſt weſtern point of the European con- 


and paved all the way. I went to the Engliſh inn, as it is 
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nounted my aſs, and was carried in an hour and a half to 


arch is about two hundred ſteps below the hermitage ; and all 


tody of our guide, and aſcended the reſt of the mountain on 


had diſcovered us from afar, and were therefore ready to re- 


me PORTUGAL. 


tinent, and bears latitude 38* 54%. On the top of it is fitur. WY 07" 
ed a convent, wherein, at that time, twenty-two monks lived. but by f 
It is commonly called the Cork Convent, by the Engliſh, this of this 1 
place being ſo damp, that every part in it is covered with cork. | pen 
which grows here in great abundance. - Twiſs's Tr, 199. a ſailors e 
The Cork convent, ſays Barretti, is properly a hermitage; ſells of 
and you have but one path to it, under a kind of arch irregu. I iet: 

and the 


larly cat through a piece of rock, by the hand of-nature. That "ag 
tops. 

the other parts, near that ſummit, are perfectly pathleſs, and not From 

to be clambered. Near that arch we left our aſſes, in the cuſ. Fe 

garde 

in which 


foot. And here, ye muſes nine, I invoke your aſſiſtance! Help Ae 
ft twen 


me to an adequate deſcription of the ſtrangeſt, wildeſt, moſt 


romantic, and pleaſing place that I ever beheld ! The hermits . 1 
d 15 al 


ceive us. We bowed, {hook hands, and ſeemed as well pleaſ- Elves, wt 
ed as if a friendly intimacy had long ſubſiſted between us. vibe lc 
The Father Superior aſked us if we had dined, and, being ati- led up, 
ſwered in the negative, diſpatched one of his friars to provide rapie . 
ſomething for us as ſoon as poſſible. He then conducted us — bole, 
to the place, which begins with a flat irregular area, about y 18 
forty yards ſquare. The area is fronted by a huge rock, vari- . {pot 
ouſly perforated ; and its various perforations, caverns, or holes X ie 
form the hermitage. The church of it is a hole; the ſacriſty 9s dy wh 
a hole; the confeſſion room a hole; the kitchen a hole; th AF CVENIR 
dormitory a hole; the refectory a hole; every cell a hole; ant 1 indeed 
the doors and windows of all theſe holes are ſtill nothing elſt go hay 
than ſo many other holes. But ſo narrow are thoſe whicl » dinne 
form the doors of the cells, that ſhould a man grow - hydropil * Yo 7 
while he is in one of them, he never would be able to com iges then 
out of it: and the cells themſelves are ſo ſma!l,' that no ta weather 
friar, when in his bed, bas ſufficient room to extend his legs 2 1 da 
yet they lie in them at night, upon. ſtraw-bags, after having rlled, a 
ſhut, with ſmall planks, their doors and windows. Not a hol menta, a 1; 
in the place deſerves the epithet of ſpacious : the largeſt'is thi 
which they term the kitchen. A French cook would be ang 
at the proſtitution of ſo noble a word, but the friars are not 
ſcrupulous. The ſmoke of that kitchen is carried out by ac) 
lindrical perforation over the fire-place. Barretti's Tr. 
223. 5 
He thus continues his narrative : Dame Nature was certall 
ly in a merry humour, when ſhe projected the formation of 
whimſical a place: you cannot conceive what little aſliſtan} 
ſhe received from art, to fit it for its preſent inhabitants, I. 
garthquake ſhook it to and fro, and they ſay with inconcewat 
violence: but that violence proved vain, at which I am : 
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| furpriſed 3 the demolition of the hermitage cannot be effected 


put by the fall of the mountain. What adds to oe HORNY 
of this natural edifice is, that every part in it is covered wit 


Cork; the walls, floors, of every thing. Hence the 4 


ailors call it the Cork cohvent. The cork prevents the ilfe 


enient, as matiy pats of ite Vel te covered with a thin moſs, 
and the water diſtils through the pores of the rock in very ſmall 
drops. 95 1 TOO TRACE be 3 h FCC ö e 

From the hermitage the inhabitants deſcend, by a rate of 
inceular ſteps, to à piece of water, and to their ſeveral pots 
of garden, ' Not far from that water there is another bolez 
in which one of their predeceſſors had the patience to live the 
ut twenty years of his life, without ever quitting it, day or 


kes, who were all Born near two centuries after, according 
o the inſeription; which T with fairly deſtroyed, and the hole 
filed up, for their own fake, ag a lie is unneceſſary to induce 
rople to viſit the place. No human being could ever live in 
tat bole, for ſeveral reaſons, which I forbear to mention. 


Crarioud ſorts in great abundance, but no fruit. The many 


heir evening wall; and, abating the inconvenience of the ſteps, 
tis indeed a pleaſant walk, (ſhaded with many trees and buſhes: 

After having viſited the whole hermitage, we were ſummon- 
to dinner. In the midft' of that hole which is called the 


iges them to eat their food under ſhelter, But to-day, as 
he weather was very Hue, we chole to dine in the area. Being 
Ineagre day, we had an ample diſh of falt fiſh, maſt ſavouri- 
| drefſed, after the manner of the country, with gaflick and 
Inenta, a large ſallad, and Dutch cheeſe ; with, pears, apples, 
es, and Gps, ten times more than we could eat, good 
kid, and excellent wine. During the time of dinner, the 
mits kept us in chat with the greateſt good humour; in- 


ve could not help drinking the Engliſh fadles. 


Kefore touch money; but there is a Maty Magdalen, paints 


o 


b drop a piece of coin flyly. It would not otherwiſe be in 
power of this little community to furnifh their numerous 


AA reren 


es of the dampnefs, which would otherwiſe be very incon- - 


night. This is made known by an inſcription over that hole, 


There is a piece of water on the eminence, which fertilizes - 
kreral ſpots: the friars are all gardeners, and have veg etables 


eps by which they deſcend to that water, they term jocularly 


teftory, a ſtone" fetves' for a table, whenever the rain 


Med us of e ee and ladies who viſited 
e, and repleniſhed our plaſfes . The wine was good, | 
ng $5 


Theſe hermits are of the Franciſcan” order, and will not 
wer a Kind of. altar: in the church, and to Mary Magdalen 


urs with meat and drink, or to entertain a number of poor 
5 e people 
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| people who viſit this place; partly out of devotion, and panly Frery 1 
| to get a meal. They admit ladies to viſit the hermitage, when Wi ſopporte 
they are in company with gentlemen ; otherwiſe not. Women WM te wor: 
of the lower claſs are not permitted to aſcend beyond the arch WM. The 
; | before mentioned, but on ſome feſtival days. Vt p06; ſquare | 
About an hour after dinner we took our leave, and returned Wl {tc floot 
to our aſſes who had leiſurely cropped the ſcattered thiſtles, room wl 
5 _ 'while our guides feaſted plentifully upon herrings, cheeſe, and from m: 
| | fruit, conveyed to them, with a ſufficient quantity of bread and ing of a 
Wine, by one of the fathers. _. mat Mo 
| Aud now I may truly ſay, that I have ſeen. the ſtrangeſt ſo- te ſtags 
<7 litude that ever was inhabited by men, amidſt the mot pleaſing The E 
| aſſemblage of craggs, rocks, trees, and buſhes, that can poſ- kept up | 
fibly be imagined ; the whole commanding a moſt extenſive Liſbon, « 
and amazing proſpeCt ; from whence may be diſcovered a valfhM When th 
tract of the ocean, with many of the caſtles and habitations at th he beſt : 
| mouth of the Tagus, the top of the royal convent of Mafra them, as 
1 ſeveral villages and hamlets, with many fingle cottages diſperi ion. 
ſed over a long chain of irregular mountains; ſome of which In thi: 
are rocky and barren ; ſome ſhaded with oaks, fir trees, ani very pret 
cork trees; and ſome covered with vines, olive trees, and e ſpot o 
mon or orange groves; beſides an infinity of other plants oi breadtb, 
every kind and generation. Barrett!'s Tr. i. 229. at a certe 
Mr. Twiſs, who, as we haye already obſerved, viſited ti tives call 
| hermitage, ſays, Mr. Barretti has given an accurate deſcriptic len of Ed 
of it: the hermits were as ſociable as when he was with then | 
and helped us to our glaſſes very briſkly. T remained vi Tho 
them till late in the evening, and by moon-light returned he rvins 
two hours to the inn at Cintra, being carried withethe great med on 
| ſafety over looſe pieces of rock, and on the brink. of precipic Liſbon, a 
and ſteep deſcents, by my aſs, which is ſo ſure-footed that WJ ants. It 
never made a falle ſtep. Twiſs's Tr. 20. aint and 
Before the earthquake, the town of Cintra was well wo wo chure 
' viſiting : it was then decorated with a royal palace, which doſpital, 2 
now almoſt deſtroyed. It is ſaid to have been, many centurl f che oro 
ago, one of the country ſeats of the Moor iſh kings, who wiel de princit 
eſt Portugal and Spain from the hands of the Vandals; WF bior and 
whom both countries had been wreſted from thoſe of the N bunded A1 
mans. , Mooriſh, or not Mooriſh, it appears, by its ruins, ſormerly t 
well as by what ſtill remains ſtanding, that it was once à g le order 
palace. Three of its halls are yet to be ſeen; every ceiling be govern 
divided into little ſpaces, which have animals painted in the eſted wit! 
But each ceiling has but one animal allotted towards its oy | 
ment, 'viz. one contains nothing but ſo many ſwans, ano app at 
only ſtags, and the third only magpies. An odd talle os, about 
coration | eſpecially as the ſwans, ſtags, and magpies, ate Mud the hi 
form, and the poſture of each the ſame as that of * lire-yards 


Frery ſwan has a golden chain round his neck; every ſtag 
ſupports a coat of arms upon his back; and every magpie has 
the words per ben written by its fide.  _ | 0 
The walls of theſe, three apartments are incruſtated with 
ſquare pieces of marble, of different colours chequered; and 
the floors are the ſame. On the ground-floor there is a ſmall 
room where, before the earthquake, water was cauſed to ſpout 


that Mooriſh palace. From the windows of the hall where 
the ſtags are painted, there is a delightful proſpet. . 
The Engliſh inn at Cintra is ſo called, becauſe it is chiefly 


Liſbon, either upon pleaſure, or to buy up oranges and lemons, 
When theſe merchants are there, they are accommodated with 


them, as themſelves have fitted them for their own recep- 
In this neighbourhood many Engliſh and: Portugueſe have 
rery pretty country houſes ; and not far from hence, there is 
a ſpot of ground, about a league in length, and a mile in 


* * 


tives call it The Valley of Collares, and compare it to the gat- 
den of Eden. 5 


digg THOMAR, a town ſeated on a pleaſant plain, not far from 
the ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it is ſepa- 
e ned on the north by the river Nabas. It is fix miles from 
Liſbon, and contains about three thouſand ſix hundred inhabi- 
ants. It is indebted for its name to Thomas a Becket, the 
ant and patron of the place. This town is ornamented with 


of the order of Chriſt, ſituated on a hill weſt of the town, is 
ie de principal. The: ſuperior of the convent bead the title of 
prior and general of the order of Chriſt. In 1752, the king 
founded an academy of ſciences here. This place belonged. 


be order of Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions, as well as to 
be government of Thomar. The prelate of the order is in- 
the elted with epiſcopal authority, within the town and diſtrict. 


ano! ABRANTES, a town ſeated on an eminence near the Ta- 


An 2 | ing 
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from many little pipes concealed in the walls, on the touch- 
ing of a ſpring; and this is-almoſt the whole that is left of 


kept up by a ſociety of Engliſh merchants, who go thither from 


the beſt apartments; and they certainly are the beſt entitled to 


breadth, all planted with oranges and lemons, whoſe flowers | 
at a certain ſeaſon, perfume a vaſt tract of country. The na- 


two churcltes, one of which is collegiate, four convents, an 
boſpital, and a houſe of mercy ; among which, the convent 


ſormerly to the knigbts-templars; and, on their ſuppreſſion, 


fu, about ſixty miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. It is fortified, : 
are nd the hill on which it ſtands is covered with gardens and 
1C " live-yards, affording a fragrant odour, and a moſt enchant- x 
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ing profpe&t. The country alſo along the Tagus, between 


this town and Liſbon, is extremely fertile, and famed for the 
richneſs of its peaches. Abrantes contains about'three thou. 
ſand five hundred inhabitants, four churches, the ſume number 

of convents, and an hoſpital. The importance of its fituation 


for the ſecurity of Eſtremadura, induced Peter I. to have it 


fortified. Alfonſo V. raiſed it to a county, and, in 2718, John 
V. promoted it to a marquifate, in favour of Rodrigo Annes 


de ſa Ameida and Menezes. 


'MAFRA, a ſmall town, or rather village, ſeated on a ber- 


ren fpot in the diftrit of Torres Vedres, where Jobn V. in 


' purſuance of a, vow, ereted a magnificent palace and con- 


Barretti ſays, it is fo ineonſiderable a village, that the name 
of it would not be found in the map of Portugal, were it not 
for a vaſt pile which king John V. cauſed to be erected with- 
in muſket-ſhot of it. It is about thirty miles from Liſbon, 


through a romantic country, produeing orange, lemon, olive, W 
mulberry, cypreſs, and 'palm-trees, hedges of wild pome- 


granate, roſemary, jeſſamines, aloes, prickly pear, bays, lau- 


rel, and myrtle. The land is well cultivated. Afterwards | 


the country has a .highlahd appearance, and the inelo- 
ſures are of looſe ſtones piled on cach other, as in Derby- 
ſhire. To the left is a view of Cape Roque, and to the right 
of the royal park, three leagues in circumference, ſurrounded 
by a wall of fifteen feet in heighto . —- 


The building is conſtructed of a kind of white marble, aud 


is perfectly quadrangular, conſiſting of a church, two royal 
apartments, and a convent. The church and apartments com 
poſe one half of it, and the convent the other half. 
The archite& of the whole fabric was a German, John Fre- 
deries. It was begun in 1717, during the reign of John V. 
and finiſhed in 1731. The church is placed in the middle of 
the chief front, towards the village, and is ſufficiently ſpacious 
to contain Upwards of a thouſand people, -exclufive of the 
choir ; but it is ſo very dark, that all the fine things in it can 
not be ſeen at a ſingle glance: this circumſtance is to be te- 
gretted, as neither gold nor filver, bronze, precious marbl 
nor even the moſt valuable jewels, have been ſpared to rendet 
it an object of aſtoniſhment. 922 3d 248” 0, 
There are ſeveral altars in it, each as ſuperb as art un 
money can make it. The principal one has a ſtatue of ma 
filver, with ſeveral large candleſticks, and ſo many other valu 
able ornaments, that it is ſaid to have coſt half a million 4 
cruſadoes. Barretti's Tr. b 231. 1 
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The church has a cupola of the Corinthian order, with a 
gallery round the inſide of it. There are fix altars, ſays Mr, 
[wiſs, over each of which is a marble baſſo relievo z and there 
\are no leſs than fix organs in this temple, Some few paintings 
xe diſperſed here, but they are only by obſcure Italian maſters. 
The whole e is covered with a flat roof, which forms an 
oreeable terrace for walking. "There are ſeveral handſome 
court-yards, with porticos ; and behind the caſtle is a pretty 
large garden. Twyſs's Tr. 17. 


church, as you go in, is called the queen's, and that on the 
eſt the king's. Bo 

reception for their majeſtics and their attendants ; cach is com- 
roſed of a long range of rooms, cloſers, and halls ; and each 
communicates with the other, by means of a paſſage over part 
of the church. The two principal ſtair-caſes, which lead up to 
the apartments, are wide, grand, and w*«ll-lighted. The pa- 


lee is not furniſhed, as the king ſeldom reſides here. 
Each corner of the chief front ſupports a dome, ſomewhat in 
" de form of a pavilions Viewed at a proper diſtance, theſe 


mes have a fine effect, and contraſt extremely well with the 


(opola, and the four belfreys in the church. The whole of the 
+ WY jtincipal front is as ſuperb as art can make it. The gate, in 


de middle of it, has on each fide an inſulated column of a 
ind of granite, found in this country, which is little inferior 
bthe Egyptian. Each column was cut out of a ſingle block, 
md each is about eighteen feet in circumference. | i 

Mr. Twiſs ſays, there is a grand flight of ſtairs, which pro- 
Fs one hundred and fifty-two feet in the ſquare before the 
Whulding. Under the portico, at the entrance, are twelve gi- 
patic. Italian marbles of ſaints, of tolerable workmanſhip. 
that of St. Sebaſtian is extremely well executed. This por- 
ko is of two orders of architecture, each of fix columns, the 
It Ionic, the other Compoſite. The ingreſs to the church is 
" five doors. Twiſs's Tr, 16. REN 
On each ſide of the church is a tower, or belfry, having each 
ſty-cight bells, which form chimes, or what the French call 
#/on, and the Spaniards org de las campanas. The aſcent 


ich end of the facade, the three laſt windows ate decorated 
5 La ſmall eupola. Upon the number of bells many curious 


limes are rung, by means of ſome engines: but it is impoſ- 

It to convey an adequate idea of thoſe engines: they have 

"+ However, near a million of cruſadoes. They are indeed 

"WF greateſt object of curioſity in the whole place. 

here are three hundred cells in the convent, each of 

ty feet by eighteen; the kitchin is ninety-ſix by forty-two, 
"83 the 


Of the two royal apartments, that on the right fide of the 


th are large enough to afford a commodious 


btieſe rowers is by one hundred and forty-two ſteps; and at 
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the new library is three hundred and eighty- one in length, and 
forty-three in breadth. In the whole building, it is faid that 


1 
'F 
th 
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is conveyed to ſome other convent, and another who is yo! 


and he; 
a ſpacic 
tains ab 
ſand. 

could pe 


there are eight hundred and ſeventy rooms, and five thouſand 
two hundred windows. 'The floors are of brick nicely laid. 
This part of the building conſiſts of three dormitories, a re- 


ſectory, an infirmary, a kitchin, a library, and ſome other quarto-! 
places. n 3 5 1 al gene 
One of the three dormitories is about three hundred com- quarto A 
mon ſteps in length, and wide enough for ten men ta walk Wi tories of 
a-breaſt? The cells are not, low and narrow, as in all other marine 
Franciſcan convents, but fpacious and high vaulted ; ſo that books, v 
each of them might be termed a room, fit for any Roman pre. WI tugucſe. 
late to live in. The maſs-ſriars here are about three hundred, there wil 
and the lay-friars one hundred and fifty. 5 TIP foreign a 
The furniture of each cell belonging to the maſs-friars, con- vards of 
fiſts of a narrow uncovered bed (not very ſoft), a table, a few WM atchieven 
chairs, a ſhelf for books, and very little elſe. The lay. friats ander, n. 
have no ſhelves, as the greater part of them cannot read. vith ſo n 
The refectory is very ſpacious: the long table admits of tie father 
more than one hundred and fifty people on each ſide; jet tie two; 
there is room left for another table at one end of it, at which of which 
the king will ſometimes dine with ſome of his grandees. or by othe 
As I entered the refectory, ſays Barretti, a little before th becauſe P 
friars went to dinner, the cloth was laid; and J could no tic earth 
help obſerving that, for every two, they have a mug contain nany pub 
ing about two bottles of wine. Theſe mugs are all alike, off gueſe boo 
white earthen ware, with the arms of the king on each; Be aluable. 
ſides theſe, there is a trencher of Brazit wood for every twill Pace of al 
friars, with fix figs upon it, two bunches of grapes, and tw deal one, 
lemons, The reſt of their dinner conſiſts of three good diſheai ©xcellent t 
fat or meagre, as the day may happen to be. Every friar has WW 'vguele 
wheaten loaf, which weighs about a pound. Should they wan yall.” T 
more, they aſk for it. When the three hundred padres are WJ" inquiſiti 
dinner, the hundred and fifty lay-friars wait behind with thiWilowed to 
greateſt reſpect. The food, which gives them all fo jolly adde moſt fa 
florid an appearance, is furniſhed by the king. Such faces {W4chillini's 
never ſaw before, not even in the pictures of Paul Veroneſi leſauro's i 
who delighted much in painting handſome ſriars. The mai ddneſs of 
tenance of this great family is ſaid to coſt the king two haßt ve to t 
dred thouſand cruſadoes a year. There-is alſo the additioflsbt. Our 
expence of their morning chocolate, their eloaths, their firing" other b 
their great conſumption of wax in the church and in the cel ugueſe. 
the candles and lamps in their dormitories and kitchen, a. The lar 
many other articles too tedious to enumerate, Their infirma beſides the 
. Indeed is not attended with much expence: when any one, ome valua 
them begins to grow old, or to have his health impalred, Arabic, 
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A MSTEEMADUDBA. . on 
and 2238 ſubſtituted in his room. Their library occupies 


; ſpacious hall, and another large apartment. The ball con- 
ins about ſeventy thouſand volumes, and the room ten thou- 


could poſſibly be collected. I looked over the labels of a long 
quarto-ſhelf, on the right hand going in, and ſaw they were 


quarto and other ſizes, there are, in the leſſer library, many hiſ- 

tories of the Portugueſe conqueſts in various parts of the ultra- 
marine world: then follow the theological and devotional : 
books, which are not a few ; whence it appears that the Por- 

tugueſe are pious and ſkilful in divinity. But what abounds 
there without meaſure, are the lives of ſaints, male and female, 
foreign and domeſtic. St. Anthony alone is ſaid to have up- 
wards of a hundred volumes on thoſe ſhelves, each relating his 
achievements in a manner different from the reſt. No Alex- 

ander, no Auguſtus, no king of Pruſſia, was ever honoured * 


the father librarian; the ſmalleſt library is the moſt valuable of 
the two; and, in one reſpect, he certainly is right. The books, 
of which the largeſt is compoſed, may be procured by money, 
or by other means; many of thofe in the latter perhaps cannot; 
becauſe Portugueſe. books are become extremely ſcarce ſince 
the earthquake. The fire, which followed it, has deſtroyed . 
many public and private libraries in the metropolis; a Portu- 
zueſe book, held in eſtimation, is therefore very ſcarce and 
valuable. I ſkimmed over ſeveral Portugueſe books, in the 
hace of about four hours that I paſſed in the library. In a me- 


ewe 
wlll (ical one, I read of a remedy for ſore eyes, which ſeems no lefs 
hee excellent than ſingular. © The perſon thus afflicted, ſays the Por- 


tugueſe phyſician, . muſt neither read, nor look on any white 
wal all.” The good natured librarian was in raptures, to fee me 


lhe moſt famed Portugueſe writers are at beſt but equal to our 
ces Achillini's and Ciampoli's in verſe, and to our Ginglari's and 
Leſauro's in proſe ; whoſe diſtorted way of thinking, and tur- 
mail dneſs of expreſſion, have procured the appellation of Secolo 


b v to the laſt century, whenever we conſider it in a literary 
mon icht. Our tumid Calloandro's, Eromeha's, Dianea's, Coralbo's, 
in nd other books af that kind, ſeem tranſlations from the Por- 


e ñĩêẽẽ 

n, 00 The large library at Mafra is certainly a very good one. 
umi bendes the. beſt books in the learned languages, it contains 
ode bme valuable manuſcripts, particularly in hebrew : and 


Arabic, „„ En 3 
7 ꝓa 24 3 The 


5 
# 


\and, Among the laſt there are as many Portugueſe books as 


ill genealogical. Beſides the vaſt number of. genealogies, in 


- 
— ——— — 
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vith ſo much biography as good St. Anthony. According to 


þ inquiſitive about the learning of his country: but, if I am 
allowed to draw inferences from the little 1 picked: up there, 
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The garden of this convent is pretty extenſive, confideting POM! 
it has been in a manner cut out of the ſolid rock, and much of about for 
the earth in it brought thither from diſtant places. It has a 525 
large reſervoir in the middle, beſides fevetal fountains.” From e . ALEN 
ſome doors in the walls of it, a perſon may enter the royal Wl river wh: 
park, encloſed alſo by.a wall, which is fourteen or fifteen miles three cor 
io circumference. This park is not embelliſhed. with that ver- WE thoufand 
dure which ſmiles all the year in the parks of England : it has quis, and 
much the appearance of a parched and rocky defert, thinly cient Ger 
feacterec ich ee LL Ct 7 52-7 lon ve bers of m 
But it is the building which demands our greateſt attention: „ 
few edifices in Europe have fo majeſtic an appearance. The CALD 
erection of it was occalioned by a vow, made by the arch. for its bat 
ducheſs who married king John V. On her apptoaching the Wl iiforders. 
coaſt of Portugal, the firſt land ſhe diſcovered was the hills of WI 
Mafra, and the firſt favour the requeſted of her royal huſband PENIC 
was, that he would erect a temple there to the Virgin Mar of Leira. 
and St. Anthony; to whoſe. joint protection ſhe owned herſelf nd conta 
indebted for her ſafe landing in Portugal: his majeſty, the 3 
moſt friar-ridden king that ever exiſted, readily granted her re. ALCO 
queſt, He even went fo far beyond it as to add the palace; the between t 
convent, the garden, and the park, that he might duly honour Wl thouſand i 
the ſpot which had been honoured by the firſt glance of his Wi the rich 
auguſt bride. „ II be followi 
The inn at Mafra, ſays Mr. Twiſs, is the beſt I met with in Net of St. 
Portugal out of Liſbon, I was agreeably-entertained with fee» Henriques 
ing my landlord. and landlady dance the fandango to the mulic which is { 
of the guittar. I muſt not omit that, before the dancing; I had Wltjhteen w 
for ſupper an excellent roaſted fowl, with bacon: and fallad, A noble fl 
pickled /ardinhas (a kind of ſprats), with eggs, cheſnuts, ap» {Wiundced ar 
ples, and oranges; and afterwards. flept comfortably on.a Why twenty- 
feather- bed. Theſe good accommodations are owing to the Wſiindred an 
members of the Engliſh factory, who make ſrequent excurſions Wſurble, wi 
to Mafra on parties of pleaſure, during their fummer'refidence Wo I. and 
at Cintra, Twiſs's Tr. 17. . io buried 
| 1 ere are at 
| TORRES VEDRAS, or Tux RES VETEREsS, the Old blemen, 


Tower, is one of the moſt ancient towns in Portugal, ſituated 


prdeners, « 
in a valley among mountains. It is enriched with four 


ined : it i; 


| Churches, three convents, an hoſpital, and a caſtle, and con ·¶ Nit to proc 

tains upwards of two thouſand inhabitants. It is alſo an call» ould be in 

dom, and has ſeveral courts of juſtice. __—__Mfxccategr 

| | | | hy + vent ame 

CASCAES, a fortified ſea-port on Cape de Roca, how ound the « 

called Cintra, one of the moſt delightful ſituations in the king- s of Por 
dom: it contains about two thouſand inhabitants, and conters F 


Nth the 1 
the title of marquis. 


POM: 
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| POMBAL; a large town in the diſtrict of Leira, containing 
about four thouſand inhabitants. | A 


\\ ALENQUER, a town ſeated on an eminence, near a ſmall 
river which paſſes into the Tagus. It contains five churches, 
three convents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, and about two 
thoufand five hundred inhabitants. It gives the title of mar- 
quis, and ſtands about thirty miles north of Liſbon. The an- 
dient Gerabriga is ſuppoſed to have ſtood here. Great num 
bers of mulberry trees are planted in the environs of this town. 


CALDES, a mall town in the diſtrict of Alenguar, famed 
for its baths, which are ſaid to be an effectual cure in venereal 
onderss e . 


PENICHA, a fortified town, with a harbour, in the diſtrict 
of Leira, It ftands on a peninſula, has a citadel and a fort, 
and contains about three thouſand inhabitants. 1 


ALCOBACA, a ſmall town in the ſame diſtrict, ſituated 

between the little rivers Alcoa and Baca. It contains about one 
houſand inhabitants, and a convent of Ciſtercian monks, which 
$ the richeft abbey in the whole kingdom. Mr. Twiſs gives 
lie following deſcription of this royal convent. It is of the or- 
tet of St. Bernard, and was founded in 1151, by don Alfonſo 
Henriques king of Portugal. The front conſiſts of the church, 
yhich is ſituated in the middle of the convent. The latter has 
ad eghteen windows on each fide, and is two ſtories in height. 
d noble flight of ſteps leads up to the church, which is two 


p- undred and thirty-eight feet in length: the roof is ſupported 
a Wh) twenty-ſix. marble pillars. Here is a fine organ; with one 
he Wſiindred and ſeventy-three horizontal pipes: two ſepulchres of 
ns rarble, with bad baſſo relievos, contain the bodies of Don Pe- 


to J. and his queen: Sancho I. and Alfonſo II. and III. are 
lo buried here. Behind the great altar are eight mall chapels. 
lere are at preſent one hundred and thirty monks, who are all 


udlemen, aud have each a ſervant, which, with the cooks and 
ted WWideners, amount to above three hundred perſons to be main- 
our ned: it is not therefore to be wondered at, that it is as diffi- 
on- t to procure an egg or an onion for many miles round, as it 


ould be in travelling by land from Peteriburg to Peking ; for 
us great gulph ſwallows up ever) thing. The revenue of this 
vent amounts to 180,000 cruſadoes per annum, or 24, 375. 
bund the cornice of a large hall are the ſtatues of twenty of the 
ith che natural colours ; and there is toom for fix more. oa 
| ; 8 
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the garden of the cloiſter are four very large orange trees, with 
lemons graſted in them. The ſacriſty was thrown down by the 


great earthquake, but is now rebuilt. I was here ſhewn a golden 


chalice, very curiouſly carved and inlaid with precious ſtones; 
and in the library | ſaw Baſkerville's Virgil, and Foulis's 
Homer, both which books were preſented by George Pitt, Eſq. 
Ihe kitchen is very large, and all tiled : the chimney ſtands 
in the centre, the funnel of which is thirty-four feet in length, 
and thirteen in breadth, and is ſupported by eight iron pillars, . 
Under this funnel are a great number of caldrons of different 


ſizes. A ſmall rivulet is cauſed to ſteer its courſe through 
this kitchen, the convenience of which need not be pointed 


out. Seven cooks are conſtantly employed here. 2 
The rabbit warren, which is adjacent to the kitchen, is a 


very ſingular one. It is a large area paved with ſquare marble 
ſlabs, and walled in; feveral rows of low ſheds are built, in 


rallel lines, from one end to the other; and under theſe are 


placed five thouſand earthen pots, with lids, and furniſhed with 
ſtraw, having a hole in one fide to admit the conies, which 


conſequently are all tame. . At one end of the arca is an inclo- 


ſure, to ſeparate the young from the bucks occaſionally. They 


are readily caught by the hand, on lifting off the lid of the pot. 
Adjoining to the warten ftands the pigeon-houſe, which is cir- 
cular; a round column ſupports the roof; the inſide js full of 
earthen pots, in which the pigeons build their neſts.. There 
are twenty-four rows of theſe pots, one hundred and twenty in 
each row; and round the column, in the middle, are-likewiſe 
twenty- four rows, each containing twenty-four pots: the total 
number of which is three thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſix. 


Twils's Tr. 0. ; 


of 
% 


and vineyards, and groves, .- - 
« Where the lemon and the piercing lime, | 

« With the deep orange, glowing thro' the green, | 
Their lighter glories blend. 85 


* : * , 
Tuomsox's SEASON? 
- 3 i > . 4-8. IS 1 * 


The vaults, which are under the convent, are very large, and 
filled with various kinds of wines. Several hundred mules att 
kept in the ſtables, to enable theſe 'worthy fathers to amulk 


themſelves with riding. Mr. Twiſs dined and ſupped wit 


about twenty of the ſuperior friars in a private room; th 


others all dined in the refectory; and in the evening, ſays he 
the bottle went as briſkly about as everT faw it do in Scotland 
ſo that, with the aid of ſome muſical inſtruments, we ſpent 
very agreeable day. Soon after midnight I retired to * * 
3 | 12 | 


'be- gardens, which are behind the convent, produce all 
kinds of fruit and kitchen ſtuff; and round thefe are olive 
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though earneſtly preſt to take a bed in the convent, Had I ac- 
cepted the favour, I ſhould perhaps have paſſed a week with 
theſe jovial companions, from whom I parted with much re- 
\ pret 3 but ſhall always entertain a grateful ſenſe of their frank- 
gels and politeneſs. This convent is the richeſt and moſt 
magnificent that I know of ; and its inhabitants compoſe the 
molt agreeable body of eccleſiaſtics that I ever had the pleaſure 
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of being acquainted with. - _ 
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PALMELLA, af mall town, ſo called from the great num- 
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| ber of palm- trees which ſurround it, | 
5 . OBIDOS, a pretty conſiderable town, ſituated on a river 
WHT which runs into the ſea at a little diſtance from it. This place 
e ij ornamented with four churches. It is an earldom, and con- 
n WT tains about two thouſand five hundred inhabitants. 

1 | IT ed FOR 

h VILLA, a pretty large town near the Tagus, about fourteen 
h WHT miles from Liſbon, ſuppoſed to have obtained its name from 
d- the many privileges and immunities grauted to its inhabitants, 
t. WH SOURE, a pretty large town, and an earldom, containing 
- WW upwards of three thouſand inhabitants. 
re BELLAS, a ſmall town, containing about twelve hundred 


* | 


\ 


inhabitants. 


N — 


SARDOAL, a pretty large town, containing about eighteen - 
hundred Inhabitants. . 185 

BATALHA, a village not many miles diſtant from Alcobaca, 
in which is a royal convent, founded in 1426, by Don John I. 
The church is a fine Gothic building, reſembling King's College 
chapel in Cambridge, and is ſeventy-one paces in length. The 
roof is ſupported by ſixteen marble columns. In a circular 
chapel are depoſited the remains of king John I. with his queen 
Philippa, in a marble ſepulchre, his right hand locked in her's. 
This Philippa was the eldeſt daughter of the duke of Lancaſter, 0 
uncle to king Richard II. of England, and was given in mar- 


muſ rage to king John I. in 1386, at Oporto. Their arms are 
wil engraven at one end of the tomb, her's are quarterly the royal 
the "ms of England, charged with a label of three points, and ar- 
: be bent a croſs ſable, encircled with a garter. Four of their ſong. 
and dre interred in as many ſmall tombs placed in the wall. This 
ent WM chapel contains eight ſmall pieces of painting on wood, in a 
V in ſtyle reſembling that of Alber Durer : king Edward and his 
nougſ deen are buried near the great altar; their figures are very 


elum- 


_ — 


2 


9 1 


aſcent by ſeveral ſteps. e 


poſe in another chapet, which is a cube of twenty-three paces 
qo cheſts. The roof of this chapel is din in es = 


and at each corner a large orange tree. 


are only eight thouſand cruſadoes per annum, nearly equal to a 


ing to the Montgomery equity, Tout d un cot# & rien de 


not therefore much to eat, and ſtill leſs to deink. 


ment. The landlord is obliged to fix the paper, with the tax- 
ation, in ſome conſpicuous part of the houſe z be thereforeuſu- 
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read without the aſſiſtance of à teleſcope. 
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clamſily cut in ſtone, and lie hand in hand, The body of ki 
John II. is preſerved in a wooden eheſt, to which there is an 


| The aſhes of Alfonſo V. and his fon, who died in 1481, re« 


of a ſtar, with eight points, and is without ſupport. 892 

Another chapel contains a beautiful monument, erected to 
the count of Miranda, in 1740. It was made in Italy. It is a 
fquare tomb of black marble, with yellow veins, ſupported on 
the backs of three lions of yellow marble, conchant on three 


defended 
thirteen | 


black marble cuſhions. On each fide is a death's head, with ALGI 
a naked weeping boy of white marble; and on the top his c- hundred 
fonet, lying on a cuſhion. Phe cloiſters form a ſquare,.con- here by k 


fiſting of ſeven arches on each fide. In the center is a wall, 
Bebind the church ſtands a ſpacious octagon chapel without 
4 roof, as it was left unfmiſhed. The carving in ſtone is very | 
fine, and in the Gothic manner. | e 
This convent, which is of the Dominican order, formerly 
contained one hundred and eighty monks ; but only forty-eight 
teſide here at prefent, who are all noblemen. I he revennes 


thouſand guineas. Theſe monks are but three leagues diſtant 
from thofe of Alcobaca, who are in poſſeſſion of the good 
things, and ſeem to have divided the circumjacent lands acc 


Pautre; All of one fide, and not hing of the other. They have 


There is no venta at Batalha ; travellers are obliged to pro- 
ceed, as they cannot expect 10 be well accommodated. at the 
convent. As we have often had occaſion to mention the term 
venta, it may be neceſſaty to inform our readers, that it is ge- 
nerally a lone houſe, eſtabliſned by public authority, for th 
convenience of travellers. Theſe hovels are frequently ſituated 


at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty miles, not only ſrom each 
other, but from any other houſes. The prices 'of the acoom- 
modations, in theſe places, are fegulated motithly by govern»! 


ally paſtes it on the higheſt part of the roof, ſo that it cannot be 


* 


TORRAO, a town ſeated on the river 'Chartamay which 
falls inte the daudgo, ant eviitdind about twelve liundred ins 


A LIN 42 d. 31 
ALMA DA, a ſmall town ſituated: on a bay of the Tagus, 


ste to the city of Liſbon, having a caſt] b 
bock. It is the reſidence of a correg re oh e built upon a 


EGA, a ſmall town, and a m ate 0 
thouſand inhabitants. . 2 , ontaining about a 


ANTONGUINA, a ſmall town, Gitnated n near the ſea, unn 


defended by a caſtle. It is an earld nd. 
tincen thouſand inbibltums. arldom, a contains about 


ALGBB ARROTA, 4 mall town, containing ay fegen 
hundred inhabitants. It is remarkable for the victory obtained 
here by Ae e J. over the Caſtilians, in 1 30 of 


Tas PROVINCE or ALENTE]O, on 
ENTRE TAJO . GUADIAN A. 


HIS territory obtained the firſt of theſe. tit] 
T ol its; ſituation on the other ſide of the 8 
if the ſecond. is very obvious: it is one of the largeſt provinces 
the kingdom. Its northern boundaries are Eſtremadura and 
beira; to the eaſt ir borders on Spain; to the weſt on the ſea; 
ad to the ſouth on Algarve. Its length is about one hundred 
ud twenty miles, aud its; breadth one hundred and ten. 
The two rivers in this province are, tbe Tagus and Guadi- 
©. gh it has ſome moantains, it is, in general, level 
« rtile, yielding wheat, barley, wine, oil, fruits, game, faſh, 
: gems, with marble, and ſeveral. other beautiful forts of 
an The fertility of this province in the productions neceſ- 
15 or an army, ſubjects ĩt to bake misfortune of being frequently 
theatre of var; whence the kings of Portugal have been 
tduced to cauſe ſeveral ſtropg fortifications to be made in it. 
is territory contains four cities, eighty-eight ſmaller towns, 


ee hundred and ſiſty-ſix pariſhes ann two h adred 
kizaty thouſand inhabitants. 3 Th 
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EVORA, 2 cembderable city, and che ſee! of 

Wated. on a little elevation 2 the very e bord 
| is is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Phœnicians; and it is 
: an that Julius Ceſar gave it x right of a Raman city, by 
' name Liberalitas Julia, as appears from an ancient inſerip- 
u. Sartorius built a ſtrong wall round it. This place was 


very 
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very conſiderable in the time of the Goths, and had the priyi. | 

lege of coining money. The Moors had it in their poſſeſſion pleaſar 
till 1166, when it was taken from them by king Alphonſus I, of Liſt 
In the ſixteenth century, it, was advanced to the dignity of 3 -{cveral 
metropolitan ſee, and, in 1550, the archbiſhop founded an uni- with a 
verſity here. The number of the inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be ſhal Qt 
about twelve thouſand. This city is adorned with five churches, the day 
including a ſuperb cathedral, twenty-one-convents and colleges, magdet 
a royal and ſeveral other hoſpitals, and a houſe of mercy. It is | 
defended by a quadrangular fort, with four baſtions, and an EST 
equal number of ravelines, and is famed for the inſtitution of about 0 
the order of Avis, anſwering to that of Calatrava in Spain. It WI ed on a 
is about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. n. mates 
| „„ the mol 
POR TALEGRE, formerly Portus Alacer, a fortified city, ſtones. 
containing near fix thouſand inhabitants, four pariſh churches, molt re 
and a cathedral, five convents, ſeveral courts of juſtice, hoſ-WM This m 
pitals, and fountains. It is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe emolu- been uſi 
ment is about five hundred pounds ſterling ' per annum. It Fortuga 
alſo gives the title of count to the marquis of Gouvea, and bas ef this 
a manufacture of coarſe woollen cloth. © liſhed, t. 
ky ts 535 ceeding| 
ELVA8, a city, with ſtrong fortifications, and a caſtle called nufactu: 
Santa. Lucia, one hundred and twenty miles eaſt of: Liſbon WW land. 
It was anciently called Helva, and by Pliny Alba. It is the ſmell, at 
ſee of a biſhop, who has an annual income of ten thouſand utenſils. 
cruſadoes. The number of inhabitants is about three thouſand. '<its, a! 
Here are three pariſn churches and a cathedral, ſeven convents five hunt 
an hoſpital, ſeveral courts of juſtice, and a noble aqueduA e Pours for 
tending ſeveral miles, and [ſupported in ſome places by a trip urn a m 
arch. On the fide of the aqueduct is a foreſt of olive trete be Port: 
two miles in length, divided into walks, with beautiful foun bear this 

tains in the middle. Near it is fort St. Lucia, which ſerve . 
for a citadel. | This city was bombarded by the French an vERP 
Spaniards in 1706, but without effect. It has generally a gar ©Ontains | 
riſon of one thouſand men. The king founded an academ! ne 
here for young gentlemen, in 173332 MF Mov 
. . 235 : „ 8 one bund 
BE] A, a city on an eminence, ſurrounded with fertile field fre conv« 
It was formerly called Pax Julia and Auguſta, and is aboi four thou 
ſeventy- eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. The town has thrill.  —- 
gates remaining, which are of Roman architecture; and many” OLIV] 
Roman antiquities have, at different times, been dug out e lands in: 
the earth. Beſides a good caſtle for its defence, it contain miles eaſt 
four churches, ſeven convents, an hoſpital, a houſe of merc tle, and ſ. 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, and upwards of two thouſand if ind a con 


habitants. 
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VILLA VI COS à, or the delightful town, is ſeated in a 
pleaſant fertile country, about one hundred and five miles eaſt 
of Liſbon, and contains near four thouſand inhabitants, beſides 

- ſeveral churches, convents, a ſuperb- royal palace, embelliſhed 
with a fine park, a caſtle, and other fortifications. Here mar- 
ſhal Staremberg defeated the French and Spaniards in 1710, 


the day after they had taken a great body of the Englith, com- 
magded by general Stanhope. 4 1 448 1 54 


1 
* 


ESTREMOZ, a large populous town, ſtrongly fortified, 
about one hundred and five miles eaſt of Liſbon. It is ſituat- 
ed on a high mountain, and ſurtounded with a ditch, and is 
divided into the upper and lower town; of which the latter is 
the moſt regulat, all its fortifications being covered with free- 
ſtones. - The houſes are white on the outſide, and thoſe of the 
molt reſpectable inhabitants adorned with marble columng. 
This marble is procured from a rock near the town, and has 
been uſed for many of the moſt ſuperb ſtruftures in Spain and 
portugal. A tower erected in this town is wholly conſtrued 
of this marble, by king Denis I. The ſtones are ſo well po- 
liſhed, that, when the ſun ſhines upon them, they glitter ſo ex- 
ceedingly as to dazzle the eyes of the beholder. Here is a ma- 
nufacture of red earthen-ware, formerly much admired in Eng- 
land, The earth of which it is compoſed has an agreeable 
ſmell, and the potters convert it into a great variety of curious 
utenſils. This town contains three pariſh churches, fix con- 

rents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, and about five thouſand 
five hundred inhabitants. Without the town is a ſpring, which 
pours forth its waters in ſo full a ſtream, that it is ſufficient to 
turn a mill at its ſource ; but it dries up in winter. In 1663, 


the Portugueſe obtained a complete victory over the Spaniards 
near this place. 5 
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SERPA, a ſtrong town, ſeated on an inacceſſible eminence, 
contains two churches, and about four thouſand inhabitants. 


MOURA, a fortified town, near the river Guadiana, about 
one hundred miles eaſt of Liſbon. It contains two churches, 


hive convents, an hoſpital, ſeveral courts of juſtice, and about - 
four thouſand inhabitants. > 


. OLIVENCA, one of the beſt fortifications.in this province, 
ſands in a delightful plain, about one hundred and ſeventeen 
miles eaſt of Liſbon. Ic has nine baſtions, eight ravelines, a caf- 
tle, and ſome outworks ; beſides two churches, an hoſpital, 
and a convent, It is an ancient earldom, and contains about 


fi ve 


| 


220 e ORT U GA L. | 
. five Ana inhabitants. It was taken by the deem; in 


165 85 and reſtored by the treaty of Liſbon i 10 1668. the ma 


two the 


CAMPO MAYOR, a town tron 1 far{fied in hy mo- MEI 
dern ſtile, having four whole and be demi-baftions, with Guadia 
two forts, both lying about muſket-ſhot from the — Its ſour hu 
ſituated in an extenſive plain, about one hundred miles eaſt of 
Liſbon, and {contains a church, two convents, an, hoſpital, a | ARR 
houſe of mercy, and about five thouſand inhabitants. | . 9, ne: 

a0. 

AVIS, a ſmall town ſeated « on a riſing ground, near a river 12 

of the fame name, about ſixty miles eaſt of Liſbon. It has a 
church, an hoſpital, and a convent of the order of Avis, which NIZA 
is named from the town, and was firſt founded in the reign WT oc thou 
of Alphonſo in 1211. It contains about fifteen hundred inha 
bitante, and has a 2 ſuburb without. Its walls. CURI 
nts am! 

'BORBA, allo a ſmall town, ſeated on a hill, It bas two ll 
churches, and about ſeventeen hundred inhabitants. 

CRATO, 2 little town, is the principal ſeat of the priory of | 
the order of Malta. The prior determines in all cauſes, both -T; 
criminal and civil; and, by a ullius dioce/is bull from the 
pope, is exempted from the united juriſdiction of 8 85 HT: 
Here is a church, a convent, and an hoſpital. V I. 

onachi 

. QURIQUE, a pretty large town, containing e two md to 6 
thouſand inhabitants. Near this place; in 1149, a memorable WM kngth is 
battle was fought between Alphonſo Henriques and che Moor bt It 

ae not: 

VIMIERO, a ſmall town and an earldom, ſeated on an 2c · ¶ Agarve w 
clivity, containing about ſixteen hundred inhabitants. | os e. 

t. Vincer 

REDONDoO, a conſiderable town, and an earldom, havin da, but e 

near three thouſand inhabitants. | ever, F 
garve w 

 MONTEMOR O NOVO, a pretty large town, YOu on theBWhbonſo III. 
river Canha. It has a court of Juſtice, and contains about fout beatrix, hi- 
thouſand inhabitants. Though 

Ml, and co1 

ALLCOUTIM, a ſeal town ſeated on the river e in ögs, ö 

It is defended by a caſtle, and contains about one thouſand in- in of this 
Þabitants. King Emanuel created it an earldom but it nous, but t! 
belongs to the infantas. be 

e preſe 

VIDIGUEIRA, a little town, being an exridom e ws, — 

ud inhabit 


6. 
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the marquis of Niza. The number of its inhabitants is about 
two thouſand two hundred: | 


— ä — . EN 
— — 


MER TOLA is a pretty conſiderable town on the river 
Guadiana. It has courts of juſtice, and about two thouſand © 
four hundred inhabitants, 8 e 


2 
——— 
— > 


ARROUCHES, a fortified town; ſituated in a hilly coun- WINE |: 
try, near the conflux of the two little , rivers Alegrette and N 
Cayo. It is a marquiſate, and contains a church, a convent, | 1404 
an hoſpital, and about one thouſand inhabitants. Ie 


NIZ A; a fmall town and a marquiſate, containing about e 
due thouſand nine hundred inhabitants. Wil ll 0 


ants amounting to two thouſand four hundred. | NA 


- 
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ra- KINGDOM or ALGARVE. 


10 

pb. HIS territory is bounded on the north by that of Alen- 0 

5 tejo, from which it is ſeparated by the Caldeirao and 1 
Monachique mountains; on the eaſt it borders on Andaluſia; if 1 | 
md to the ſouth and weſt 1s terminated by the ocean. Its 0 * 
kngth is about one hundred miles, and its breadth twenty- l 
eight, Its name is of Mooriſh extraction, but geographers THUNB! 
have not aſcertained the meaning of it. Under - name of WA 


Algarve was formerly included a much larger territory than at 
preſent, extending not only along the whole coaſt. from Cape 
it. Vincent, to the city of Almeria in the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, but even to the oppoſite part of Africa. The boundaries, 
lowever, are now reduced, as ſpecified above. The preſent 
Agarve was given by Alphonſo X. king of Caſtils, to Al- 
Monſo III. king of Portugal, as a portion, when he married 
deatrix, his natural daughter. N 

Though very mountainous, it produces abundance of wine, 


in figs, grapes, and almonds. The Moors were in poſſeſ- 
bn of this province for the ſpace of one hundred and eighty 


ns, ſixty villages, fixty-ſeven pariſhes, and about ſixty thou- 
ad inhabitants. 
6, 
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W, and corn, and. abounds in fruits of every kind, particular- 
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as, vo they were driven from it by Alphonſo III. about dhe Wh 
The preſent Algarve conſiſts of four cities, twelve ſmaller Wil 
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The principal places in this province are, 


LACOS, a town on the ſouth coaſt, with a harbour on a large inhal 
bay, about one hundred and ten miles ſouth of Liſbon, It }; conv 
ſaid to ſtand on the ruins of the famous city of Lacobriga. Its \/ 
ſituation will not admit of a regular fortification, but the hat- C? 
bour is well ſecured by the two forts of Bandeira and Pinhao. N. 
The number of the inhabitants is about two thouſand five inhab 
hundred. Here are alſo two churches, four convents, and ſe- 
veral courts. of juſtice. Both the governor and captain- general 
of Algarve reſide in this place. | 9 IN a 
| TAVIRA, a city, on a bay, having a harbour defended by | Tn 
two forts, which are pleaſantly ſituated. It is divided into the | 
eaſt and weſt town by the river Sequa, and is ſuppoſed to be T H 
the Balſa of the ancients. Beſides its walls, it is defended by 1 
a caſtle, and contains near five thouſand inhabitants, two ſellion 
churches, five convents, ſome courts of juſtice, and an hoſpi- from 1 
tal. It is one hundred and twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, rered ; 

FARO, a city ſtanding in a level country, and on a bay, 1 
with a modern fortification and caſtle; the bay furniſhing it ne 

with a good harbour. It is ſeparated, by a narrow arm of the 4 
ſea, from Cape St. Mary, called by Pliny Promontorium Cu- td © 
nium. It contains about four thouſand five hundred inhabi- Newfo: 

tants, a cathedral and another church, and four convents. 1 1 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who has an annual income of five thou 
ſand cruſadoes. The juriſdiction of this city belongs to th 8. M 

queens of Portugal. EET, 98 pulous « 

LOULE, a town pleaſantly fituated on a plain, being de e 

fended with a wall and caſtle, and containing upwards of fou ie 
thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral, convents, a rich hoſpital, ay : Tote 
a handſome church. It has alſo a houſe of mercy, and is fai, he* 
to have ſprung out of the ruins of the old town of Quarteira. bark dd 
VILLE NOVO DE PORTIMAO, a fortified town ſituate 2 8 
on a river, which forms a ſpacious. and ſecure harbour, abo erz 
half a mile in breadth, and three fathoms deep. It is defend pets 
ed by the forts of Santa Catharina, and St, Joao. The ſand . ine 
banks in it render the entrance very dangerous, without tl h 77; 
aſſiſtance of a pilot. It contains about ſixteen hundred in Mio * 
hitants, and is an earldom belonging to the family of La —_ 
Caſtro. | | 05 ; C commanc 

ALBUFIRA, a ſmall town containing about eighteen hu PONT 
dred inbabitants, SYLV. land of 


/ 
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 SYLVES, Ida town, containing about ſixteen hundred 


inhabitants. It belongs to the queen, and has a church, a 
WH convent, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, oy 
| CASTROMARIN, à little fortified town, ſeated at the 
: mouth of the river Guadiana. It contains about one thouſand 
: inhabitants, and has a caſtle in its arms. 
1 1 3 1 F 


Taz AZORES, on TERCEIRA ISLANDS. 


middle of the fifteenth century, but are now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Portugueſe. They obtained the name of Azores 
from the great number of hawks found on them when difco- 
rered 3 and the other, from the principal iſland among them. 
They are alſo called the Weſtern Iſlands, from their ſituation 


between twenty-five and thirty-two degrees weſt longitude, 
and between thirty-ſeven and forty north latitude, nine hun- 


azad America, The moſt conſiderable of them are, 


S8. MIGUEL, or 8. MICHAEL, the moſt fruitful and po- 

pulous of the whole. It was diſcovered by Goncalo Velho Ea. 
bral, on the 8th of May, 1444, which being the feſtival of the 
appearance of St. Michael, occaſioned its having that title. It 
is about one hundred miles in circumference, producing plenty 
of corn and wine. Its two principal harbours lie on the ſouth 
ide; and are called Ponta Delpata and Villa-Franca; but are 
both defenceleſs. The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed 
to amount to fiſty thouſand, excluſive of fourteen hundred ec- 


Camera purchaſed the captainſhip of this iſland for thirty- 
two thouſand cruſadoes 3 but the count of Ribeira Grande 
received an emolument of thirty thouſand per annum from it. 
In 1753, however, the king reaſſumed the captainſhip of 8. 
Miguel, and, by way of equivalent, created the count das Ri- 
deira, marquis of Villa Franca, giving him ſome lordſhips and 
commanderies of the orders of knighthood. 


1499» 


land of S. Miguel, was only a village from 1445, to 
| 2 when 
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| THESE an ere e by the Flemings, in the 


in reſpect to Portugal; being ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 


dred miles weſt of Portugal, and the ſame diſtance eaſt of 
Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the midway between Europe 
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cefiaſtics, monks, and nuns. In 1474, Ruy Gongalves de 


PONTA DELG ATA, the capital town and harbour in the 
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has two pariſh-churches, and two convents. 


This iſland is almoſt as large as that of 8. Miguel, carries on a 
as well as a red tough wood, called Teixos, which is much va- 


end Villa das Lagens. 


C 


when king Emanuel ereCted it into a town, and, in 1546 John 
II. raiſed it to a city. It is ſeated in a level country, in an 
open harbour defended by a fort, and contains three churches, 
ſeven convents, a town-houſe, a cuſtom-houſe, and poor. 
houſe, beſides ſeveral courts of juſtice. 


VILLA-FR ANCA is the moſt ancient town in the ifland. 
and obtained its name from its being originally a free port. It 


Wl 


ROBETRA GRANDE lies to the north of the iſland, in a 


large bay, being ſeated at the foot of a mountain. It has alſo 
two pariſn-churches, and two convents. 


* 


- TERCEIRA, another of the iflands, was fo called from its 
being the third that was diſcovered. It is eſteemed the prin- 
eipal of the Azores, from its having the beſt harbour, and a 
city, which is the reſidence of the governor and the biſhop, 
8. Miguel is, however, much larger. The city, named An- 
gra, ſtands on the fouth fide of the iſland, and has a ſpacious 
harbour. It is populous, and has broad, handſome, L 1a 
ſtreets, a cathedral and five other churches, a poor-houſe, an 

hoſpital, and eight convents. The civil. government is lodged 
in the hands of two ordinary judges, &c. The biſhop has all 
the nine iſlands of the Azores under him, and is himſelf a ſuf- | 
fragan to the patriarch of Liſbon. Beſides other fortifications, 
the caſtle of S. Joao Bautiſta is a good defence to it, having one 
hundred and fixty pieces of cannon, principally braſs. It was 
declared a city in 1533. 
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PICO obtained its name from a mountain of a vaſt height. 
great trade in its own excellent wines, and abounds in cedar, 
lued. Its principal harbour is on the ſouth of the iſland, call- | 


The other iſlands are St. Jorge, Fayal, St. Maria, Gracioſa, 
Flores, and Corvo ; all of which have one or more harbours. 


*%. 


APPEN. 


A 1 f i 


80 ME new obſervations having been made by a late tra- 
veller, on the countries which are the objects of this volume, 
ve ſhall, by way of appendix, introduce them. They are ex- 
tracted from a work juſt publiſhed, under the title of A 
Journey through Spain, in the years 1786, and 1787. By Jo- 
ſeph Townſend, A. M. rector of Pewſey, Wilts ; and late of 
Care-Hall, Cambridge.” His directions for travelling in Spain 
re well intitled to the attention of our readers. OT 
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Direftions to the Itinerant in Spain. 


To travel commodioufly in Spain, a man ſhould have a good 
wnſtitution, two good ſervants, letters of credit for the prin- 
pal cities, and a proper introduction to the beſt families, both 
o the native inhabitants and of ſtrangers ſettled in the country: 
be language will be eaſily acquired. 

His ſervants ſhould be a Spaniard and a Swiſs, of which, 
me ſhould be ſufficiently acquainted with the art of cooking, 
ad with the ſuperior art of providing for the journey, whi 
implies a perfect knowledge of the country through which be 
$to paſs, that he may ſecure a ſtock of wine, bread, and meat, 
n places where theſe excel, and ſuch a ſtock as may be ſufſi- 
dent to carry him through the diſtricts in which theſe are not 
b be obtained. For himſelf, his ſervants, and his baggage, he 
bould purchaſe three ſtrong mules, able to ſupport the load 
mich is to be put upon them. In bis baggage he ſhould have 
lizets, a mattreſs, a blanket, and a quilt, a table-cloth, knives, 
aks, and ſpoons, with a copper veſſel ſufficiently capacious to 
wil his meat. This ſhould be furniſhed with a cover and a 
leck. Each of the fervants ſhould have a gun, ſlung by the | 
ie of his mul. ; „ 

Lo travel as an œconomiſt in Spain, a man mult be con- 

ted to take his chance for conveyance; and either go by 

. e e e 
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the poſt wherever it is eſtabliſhed, or join with officers goin; made 
to their various ſtations; to hire a coach, or quietly reſign him. to re 
ſelf to a calaſh, a calaſine, a horſe, a mule, or a borrico. The; chure 
laſt are the moſt convenient for the purpoſe of croſſing the dle re 
cours or of wandering among the mountains. If he is to their 
traverſe any diſtrict infeſted by Jen l, it will be ſafe for him croſs, 
to go by the common carriers; in which caſe he will be mount. ſword 
ed on à good mule, and take the place which would have been hind t 
occupied by ſome bale of goods. Any one who is fond of titude 
botany, for ſhort excurſions, will make choice of a Borrico. charm 
Theſe are always to be had, when, as in ſome villages, neither Moy 
horſe nor mule are to be obtained. I have uſed this honowr- crowd 
able appellation for the moſt patient of all animals, becauſe! preſs t 
would not ſhock the delicacy of a young traveller, by tellin tion, b 
him at his firſt ſetting out, that he may ſometimes find him- moſt r 
ſelf under the neceſlity of riding upon an aſs. He muſt, how- the cit 
ever, know, for his conſolation, that an aſs does not appear ſo from th 
contemptible in Spain as in the colder regions of the north. Tow 
The beſt time for him to begin this expedition is in autumn, ith ſle 
when he may go by Bayonne, Burgos, Valladolid, and Sego- with th 
via, haſtening to the court of St. Ildefonſo. Here he is to procure WM vith hi 
letters for the chief cities in Spain. On theſe will depend the WM P'icits, 
whole pleaſure of the excurſion. During the winter he may fon; 
ſee all the ſouth of Spain, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, and the 


| Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Carthagena, Murcia, Alicant, Va- 8 
Wa preſente 


| ſpring, he may follow the Merino flock to the mountains of the lofty ſtay 
| north; while the country, on which he has turned his back, is namente 
| rendered unfit for travelling by the diſſolving heats, by want of MI lets, wi 
| proviſions, and by malignant fevers. This ſeaſon will be {belt kilful ar 
| employed in Gallicia, the Aſturias, and the provincęs of Biſcay, either in 
taking Salamanca and Leon in the way. ig which, v 
Had I received ſuch inſtructions, previous to my Spaniſh this occ⸗ 
| Journey, I ſhould have eſcaped a ſeyere fit of illneſs, which was ſhoulders 

occaſioned by the intenſity of the ſummer's heat. In Eng- of black 

land, intermittents are commonly aſcribed to marſh miaſma, reaching 
but in Spain their origin is attributed to the ſtroke of the mid- by Romar 
day ſun; and I am inclined to think this may often be the ge ſoldiers o. 
nuine cauſe. Townſend's Fourney, i. 1. Ie ſpac 
e = = F ſcribed, al 

3 Z buckram, 

Proceſſions in the Holy Weick at BARCELONA, um B 

| ts GEE edmy1 

| The ſame author ſays, that, on Wedneſday the 12th off ach a fla 

April, 1787, I arrived at Barcelona, and early the next morn bling that 

ing, Fviſited the churches, to ſee the preparations they ha ng 3 ja 


wall 


* 
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made for the entertainment of the evening, in which they were 
to repreſent the laſt ſufferings of the Redeemer. In every 
church I found two images, as large as life, diſtinguiſhed from. 
he reſt, as being ſtationary, and the more immediate objects of 
their devotion; the one repreſenting Chriſt as taken from the 
croſs, the other the Virgin in all her beſt attire, pierced by ſeven 
ſwords, and-leaning over the recumbent body of her ſon. Be- 
kind theſe images, a theatre with colonades, ſupporting a mul- 
titude of wax tapers, dazzled the fight; whilſt the ear was 
charmed by the harmonious chaunting of the choir, 
More than a hundred thouſand perſons all the morning 
crowded the ſtreets, hurrying from church to church to ex- 
preſs the warmth of their zeal, and the fervor of their devo- 
tion, by bowing themſelves in each, and kiſſing the feet of the 
molt revered image, Moſt of the ſpeCtators were natives of 
the city; but many upon ſuch occaſions reſort, to Barcelona 
from the adjacent villages, and ſome from diſtant provinces. 
Towards the cloſe of the day the pageant appeared, moving 
with ſlow and ſolemn pace along the ſtreets, and conducted 


with the moſt perfect regularity. The laſt ſupper of Chriſt, 
# with his diſ-'plesz the treachery of Judas, attended by the 
he prieſts, together with the guards; the flagellation z the cruci- 
Wl £xi0n 3 the taking from the croſs; the anointing of the body; 
: bs and the burial z with every tranſaction of the cloſing ſcene ; 
7. nnd the events ſubſequent to the paſſion of our Lord, were re- 
he BY preſented by images large as life, placed in proper order on 


lofty ſtages z many of which were elegant, and all as highly or- 
namented as carving and gilding, rich filks, brocades and vel- 
ets, with curious embroidery, all executed by their moſt 
ſkilful artiſts, could render them. No expence was ſpared, 
either in the materials, the workmanſhip, or the wax-lights, 
which, with the moſt ſplendid profuſion, were conſumed upon 
this occaſion. Each of theſe ſtages was ſupported on the 
wall ſoulders of fix men, who were completely hid by a covering 
200 of black velvet hanging round the margin of the ſtage, and 
| reaching nearly to the ground. This proceſſion was preceded 
by Roman centurions, cloathed in their purple armour, and the 
ſoldiers of the garriſon brought up the rear. The interme. 
diate ſpace was occupied by the groups of images above de. 
ſeribed, attended by eight hundred burgeſſes cloathed in black 
buckram, with flowing trains, each carrying a flambeau in his 
band. Beſides theſe, one hundred and fourſcore penitents en- 
taged my more particular attention. Like the former, they carried 
ch ol each a flambeau; but their dreſs was ſingular, ſomewhat reſem- 
morn bling that of the blue- coat boys of Chriſt's hoſpital in London, 
y had King a jacket and coat in one, reaching to their heels, made of 
| _ dark 


day. 
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dark brown ſhalloon, with a bonnet on their head, like what is 
called à fool's cap, being a cone covering the head and face 
completely, and having holes for the eyes. The defign of this 
peculiar form is to conceal the penitents, and to ſpare their 


bluſhes. Theſe were followed by twenty others, who, either 


from remorſe of conſcience, or having been guilty of more atro. 
cious crimes, or for hire, or with the moſt benevolent inten- 


tion of adding to the common fund of merit for the ſervice of 
the church, walked in the proceffion bare-footed, dragging 
Heavy chains, and bearing large croſſes on their ſhoulders : but, 
for their comfort, they had aſſigned to them the poſt of honour; 


for, immediately after them, followed the ſacred corpſe, placed 
in a glaſs coffin, and attended by twenty-five prieſts, dreſſed in 
their richeſt robes. Near the body a well-choſen band, with 


| hautboys, clarinets, French-horns, and flutes, played the ſofteſt | 


and moſt ſolemn muſic. This part of the proceſſion wanted 
nothing to heighten the effect. I am perſuaded that every one, 


| who had a ſoul for harmony, felt the ſtarting tear. 


- © x 


When the pageant was over, the people retired privately to | 
their habitations; and, though more than a hundred thouſand 


perfons had been aſſembled to view this ſpectacle, no accident 
of any kind was heard of. The day following before eight in 


morning, another proceſſion of the ſame kind, but more ele- 
gant thad the former, was conducted through the ſtreets; and | 


in the evening a third, at which affiſted all the nobles of Bar- 
celona, each attended by two ſervants, and, in rotation, carrying 
a crucifix as large as the life, and ſo heavy, that no one for any 


length of time could ſuſtain the weight of it. In esch of thele | 


proceſſions were many children, ſome not exceeding three years 
old, carrying little croſſes, with each a flambeau in his hand, 
Flambeaus are uſed in all proceſſions, even in the middle of the 


The ſucceeding day, at nine in the morning, when, as being 
Saturday, I had no expeCtation of ſuch an event, the Reſurrec- 
tion was announced by bells ringing, drums beating, cannons 
firing, people ſhouting, colours flying, and, in a moment, all the 


ſigns of mourning were ſucceeded by tokens of the moſt fran- 
tic joy. i. 106. | 


The Penitential Service, as performed at BARCELONA. 


Of the diſcipline, conſtantly exerciſed on theſe occaſions, Mr. 
Townſend gives the following very curious relation: Viſiting 
the churches at all hours, whenever any ſervice was performed, 
I mad: a party yith ſome friends to hear a penitential oy 
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in the convent of St. Felipe Neri, on Friday evening of April 
28. The firſt part of the miſerete was no ſooner ended than 
the doors were ſhut, the lights were extinguiſhed, and we re- 
mained in perfect darkneſs. At this moment, when the eye 
could not find an object to diſtract the mind, the attention was 
awakened by the voice of harmony; for the whole congregation 
joined in the miſerere, which they ſung with pleaſing ſolem- 
nity ; at firſt with ſoft pleaſing notes; but, having laid bare 


nearly at the ſame inſtant to uſe the diſcipline, raiſing their 
voices, and quickening the time, increaſing by degrees both in 
velocity and violence, ſcourging themſelves with greater vehe- 
mence as they proceeded, and ſinging louder and harſher, till 
it the end of twenty minutes, all diſtinction of ſound was loſt, 
and the whole ended in one deep groan. Prepared as I had 
been to expect ſomething terrible, yet this fo far ſurpaſſed my 
expectation, that my blood ran cold; and one of the company, 
| not remarkable for ſenſibility of nerves, burſt into tears. 

0 This difcipline is repeated every Friday in the year, oftener 
in Lent, and is their daily practice during the holy week. I 


benefits they expected to receive from this ſeverity; yet, from 


if any, tendency to reform their morals. i. 123, 
But the ſame author informs us, in the third volume of his 
journey, p. 407, that theſe ſcourges are leſs violently given at 
Cadiz: I went, ſays he, to the Franciſcans to hear a peniten- 
tial ſermon delivered by a father of that ſociety, who was fa- 
mous for his diſcourſes. This being finiſked, all the lights 
were extinguiſhed, and inſtantly the ſcourges were applied, 


ing as the part ſubjected to diſcipline was more or leſs covered 


ing with elaſtic muſcles, and in proportion to the degree of energy 
ec-vith which it was applied: but moderation was the prevailing 
ons ſentiment, and many hardly let the left hand know what the 


the Wl night hand did. How much more fervent is the zeal of the Ca- 
ran- Wl telans, who ſeem as if the ſcourge drew blood at every ſtroke | 


Here not a voice was to be heard; but at Barcelona the people 


uttered not only groans and howlings, but a mixture between 
both, more horrible than either. 


«x 


Mr. Superſtition reſpecting the Patronage of Saints. 

-ting | | 
med, It is happy for the people that they have another ſource of 
rice lope, under the various diſeaſes incident to the human frame, 


beſigcs 


their backs, and prepared them for the ſcourge, they all began 


was not at liberty to aſk what advantage they derived, or what 


the prevalence of vice in Spain, I fear this practice has little, 


We could readily diſtinguiſh a difference in the ſound, accord. 
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deſides the {kill of their phyſicians; a ſource of hope that never 


fails them at any ſeaſon of diſtreſs. Thus, for inſtance, St. 


Anthony, the abbot, ſecures his votaries from fire; and 8t. 
Anthony of Padua delivers them from water: St. Barbara ig 
the refuge of the timid, in times of chunder and of war; St. 
Blaſs cures diſorders of the throat; St. Lucia heals all diſeaſes 


of the eyes; St. Nicholas is the patron of young women, who 


deſire to be married; St. Raymond is their powerful protector 


during pregnancy; and St. Lazaro aſſiſts them when in la- 


bour; St. Polonio preſerves the teeth ; St. Domingo cures the 


fever; and St. Roque is invoked under apprehenſions of the 


plague. And thus, in all diſeaſes, under every preſſure of af. 
fliction, ſome ſaint is acceſſible by prayer, whoſe peculiar pro- 
vince it is to relieve the object of diſtreſs. iii. 215. 

Beggars, 


Though we have, in the body of the work, made frequent 


obſervations on the ſwarms of beggars which infeſt this country, 


the following additional remarks, by Mr. Townſend, cannot be 
conſidered as ſurpluſage. He begins with an anecdote of the pre. 


ſent biſhop of Malaga (that is, the biſhop in 1787, who proba. | 
bly continues ſo at this time.) The capuchin fathers, ſays he, 


ufe the diſcipline on. Wedneſdays and Fridays, about feven in 
the evening; becauſe at that time, immediately after the vel- 
pers, they rehearſe their matins; but all the religious orders, 
who riſe at midnight to this ſervice, perform their flagellation 
in its proper ſeaſon; and many of them do it with ſuch vio- 
lence, that, in the morning, the places where they ſtood, are 
found ſprinkled with their blood. The biſhop of Malaga, 
though diſtinguiſhed for his benevolence and piety, and in the 
opinion of mankind, free from every ſtain, is neverthelefs {aid 


to practiſe ſecret diſcipline with more ſeverity than the moſt 


zealous of the monks. . 
This good biſhop, not ſatisfied with giving thus his body to 
be ſcourged, gives more than half his goods to feed the poor, 
who aſſemble every morning at his door, to receive each a lit- 
tle bit of money, and from thence diſperſe themſelves among 
the convents, where they never fail to get ſome bread and 
roth. | | 
ö Beſides theſe general benefactors, many of the merchants are 
extremely liberal in their donations to the poor; and, among 
them, no one is more diſtinguiſhed than D. Joſeph Martinis, a 
entleman equally celebrated for the extent of his information, 
rhe hoſpitality of his table, and the bountiful aſſiſtance which 
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he never fails to give to objects of diſtreſs. The poor are at all 
times welcome to his doors, where money is daily diſtributed, 
and for them his caldron daily boils. His moſt intimate friend 
aſſured me, that, with his own hands, he gave them more than 
eight hundred pounds a year, About eleven in the morning 
they began to ſwarm about his habitation, young and old, the 
feeble and the robuſt, men, women, and children, cloathed in 
rags, and half devoured by vermin ; where, ſeated on the 
ground, they employ themſelves in the moſt diſguſting oc- 
cupation, till the hour for diſtributing the meat and broth ar- 
rives ; after which, they either lie down to ſleep, or diſperſe 
. themſelves about the ſtreets to beg; varying, as it may be 
- readily conceived, their plan, according to the variation of the 
ſeaſon: 

With ſuch encouragemeut for beggars, no wonder that they 
ſhould abound in Malaga, where the lazy can have no in- 
ducement to employ themſelves in labour; and where the 
profligate, when they have waſted their ſubſtance, may know 
for a certainty, that they never ſhall be in want of bread. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that in the city, few traces of induſtry are 
ſeen z while filth and naſtineſs, immorality and vice, wretch- 
edneſs and poverty, the inevitable conſequences of undiſtin- 
guiſning benevolence, prevail. How evident is it from hence, 
that, he who finds employment for the poor, is their greateſt 
friend; whilſt he who indiſcriminately feeds them, ſhould be 
ranked among their enemies | „ On Og tk 

Multitudes of beggars, infeſting every ſtreet, mark a bad 
police ; and certainly few cities haye more cauſe than Malaga 
to complain of this. iii. 15. TOR | 1 

Being on the ſubject of charity, the preſent archbiſhop of 
Granada, (viz. in 1787) cannot eſcape our notice: This 
metropolitan has an income of two millions and a half of 
reals, or twenty-five thouſand pounds a year; with which he 
lives in ſome degree of ſplendour, maintains great hoſpitality, 
and diſtributes largely to objeCts of diſtreſs. 3 

He is well lodged, has good equipages, and is ſerved, like it 
other prelates, chiefly by eccleſiaſtics; being conſtantly at- 1! 
tended by his confeſſor, chaplains, ſecretaries, and pages. Wl 
The confeſſor, chaplains, and ſecretaries, dine with the arch- ! hl 
biſhop : he is ſerved on plate, has adopted the French cookery, 10 
and does well the honours of the tabe. | 

His bounty to the poor is ſuch, that we can hardly conceive 
bis income to equal his expenditure. Excluſive of private 
penſions to families, and occaſional relief in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, 
be provides nurſes in the country for 449 orphans and deſert- 
ed children: he ſends poor patients to the hot baths at the 

„ | diſtance 
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diſtance of eight leagues from Granada, where he actually 
maintains fourſcore; and he daily diſtributes bread to all the 
poor, who aſſemble at his doors. Once, as he did me the 
honour to inform me, he had the curioſity to count the num. 
ber of theſe miſerable creatures, and found the men two 
thouſand, the women on that day three thouſand and twenty. 


four; but, at another time, the women were four thouſand, | 


In this bounty he is imitated by forty convents, at which are 


diſtributed bread and broth, without diſcrimination, to all who 


| preſent themſelves. 


— 


Theſe beggars are certainly objects of diſtreſs; but the 
queſtion is, Are they proper objects of compaſſion, and ſhould 


they be ſure to meet with indiſcriminate relief? Wichout it 
they muſt periſh ; with it they propagate the race. Without 
it they would have no exiſtence; with it they increaſe and 
multiply the objects of diſtreſs, Surely then charity ceaſes tn 
deſerve that name, when it extends the bounds of human mi- 


ſery. Were it poſlible to baniſh poverty and wretchedneſs 


by 


any other means than by induſtry and unremitted application, 
| benevolence might he ſafely permitted to ſtretch forth the 
hand, and without diſtinction to cloath the naked, ſeed the 
hungry, give deink to the thirſty, and furniſh habitations 
for the deſolate : but the misfortune is, that anne 
benevolence offers a premium to indolence, prodigality, and 


In the conduct of our archbiſhop, who is diſtinguiſhed thus 
by the goodneſs of his heart, and no leſs admired for his un- 
derſtanding, I was ſtruck with one inſtance of miſtaken bene- 


volence, not however uncommon, Pleaſed and perfectly 


{as 


tisfied with his principal cook, who is likewiſe his confectio- 
ner, he was determined to part with this man, rather than ad- 
vance his wages ſomething more than five reals, or a ſhilling 


a day; and this upon a principle of ceconomy, that he might 


have the more to give in charity: yet this fajthſul ſervant had 


* 


a wife and five children, iii. 57, 


Bathing. 


The following obſervations on the mode of bathing in Spain, 
have eſcaped the notice of preceding travellers : In ſummer 
(ſays Mr, Townſend) the inhabitants of theſe ſultry regions, 
excluding as much as poſſible the ſun, confine themſelves to 
their habitations throughout the day; but, when the over- 
whelming heat is ſucceeded by the refreſhing coolneſs of the 


evening, they wander abroad, and when the light is gone, 
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tbe young people bathe for hours in the ſea. The ſexes, 
however, do not bathe promiſcuouſly, but ſeparate, and at a 


convenient diſtance from each other. At ſuch ſeaſons, to pre- 
vent intruſion, the ſpet where the ladies are is guarded by 


he ſo indifereet as to ſwim round to them, it muſt be at the 
hazard of his life. Whenever, therefore, a young perſon is 
determined to intrude, he goes in diſguiſe, as the female at- 
tendant of ſome eaſy fair one, and in that character piſſes un- 
obſerved. = 

This practice of bathing every night, is not intended ſo 
much for pleaſure as for health, being meant to obviate every 
inconvenience experienced from the heat. Let, notwithſtand- 


ing all precautions, the diſeaſes of a relaxed fibre are moſt pre- 

| valent; for, not to mention thoſe which ariſe from irritability 

. of the nerves as the conſequence of debility, tertians and putrid 

f fevers rage with ſuch violence, that more than three thouſand 

7 died laſt year (1786) in the hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios, be- 

1 ides multitudes in the city, and its environs. iii. 22. 

e | in 

4 Criminals, 

5 Drawing near Barcelona, ſays Mr. Townſend, we had to 
croſs a river; in which we counted fifty felons, cloathed in 

5 green, and employed in clearing the channel ; whilſt centinels, 

. ſtationed at convenient diſtances, prevented their eſcape, It 

2 ls curious to obſerve this mark of contempt for the Moors, in 

£ coathing their vileſt criminals, and even their hangmen, in 

5 green, the ſacred colour of Mahometans, more eſpecially in 


4 Alrica. 1. 104. 


An Account of a BULL-FEa3T at MapRIb. 


On the 18th of June 1787 (ſays Mr. Townſend), I attended 
it the bull-feaſt. The amphitheatre is three hundred and 
tlirty feet diameter, and the arena two hundred and twenty- 
tre. It is ſaid to contain fifteen thouſand ſpeRators. The 


ain, feaſt is preſided by a magiſtrate, attended by his two alguazils, 

mer v regulate the whole, and to preſerve order in the aſſembly. 

ons, At the appointed moment, immediately on a ſignal from the 

; to W giltrate, two folding doors fly open, and a bull ruſhes furi- 

ver- wſly into the arena; but, upon feeing the aſſembled multi- 
the We, he makes a pauſe and looks round, as if feeking ſome 

all ect on which to ſpend his rage. Oppoſed to him he ſees a 
ths | picador 


centinels with their loaded muſkets z and ſhould a gentleman 


; . * 
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picador mounted on his horſe, armed with a lance, and comjn han 
on to meet him. As they draw near, they ſtop, then move x Wh 
few inches, ſurveying their antagoniſt with a fixed attention. in fl 
each in his turn advancing ſlowly, as if doubtful what part » very 
take; till at length the bull, ſtooping with his head, and col. unde 
lecting all his ſtrength, ſhuts his eyes, and with impetuolſity who 
ruſhes upon his adverſary. The picador, calm and recollected, riller 
fixing himſelf firmly in his ſeat, and holding the lance under by tl 


his right arm, directs the point of it to the ſhoulder of the ſame 


. Taging animal, and turns him aſide; but ſometimes he is not Beyo 
able to accompliſh this. five 
One bull ruſhed upon the lance, and riſing almoſt epright WI who 
upon his haunches, broke it to ſhivers ; then with-his forehead, * 
as with a battering-ram, he ſmote the picador on the breaſt, time 
beat him down, and overthrew the horſe. Inſtantly the cha- WI lent e 
los, active young men, with little cloaks or banners, attracted hand 
his attention, and gave the horſemen an opportunity to eſcape, the ce 
When he was retired, a ſecond picador, armed like the for- WM watch 
mer, offered battle to the bull. Fluſhed with conqueſt, the petuo 
furious beaſt ſprung forward; but being with dexterity divert- confic 
ed by the lance, he returned to the charge before the. horſe circur 
could face about, and fixing his horn between the thighs, toſ- in for 
ſed him in the air, and overthrew the rider. The chulos again called 
appeared, and the man eſcaped, being relieved by the firſt pi. Then 
cador, who had again.entered. the arena, mounted on a freſh endeay 
horſe. To this animal the firſt attack proved fatal, for the bull him, r 
avoiding, by a ſudden turn, the lance, pierced the cheſt, and vio ir 
ſtruck him to the heart. | | looks | 
Sometimes the bull tears open the belly of the horſe, the bis flip 
rider is thrown upon his back, and the poor wounded crea-W poſſeſſe 
ture runs about with his bowels trailing on the ground. In one barrier. 
morning I ſaw thirteen horſes killed; but ſometimes there are bis eye 
many more. Theſe animals have ſo much ſpirit, that the with th 
rider can make them face the bull, even when they have te. upon h 
ceived the mortal wound. | 8 Whi! 
When the bull, finding his antagoniſt conſtantly remount- If the r 
ed, will no longer make battle, the Handerilleros, or chulos, at trives tc 
Het looſe upon him. Theſe are eight young men, each with en the 
bundle of banderillas, or little arrows, in his hand, which h rebellur 
js to fix into the neck of the bull; not however attacking hin to it, a 
from behind, but meeting him in front. For this purpoſe they laſt of t 
provoke him to attack them, and when he is prep..ring to tak aggers 
them on his horn, at the very moment that he makes a li the gro 
| op, and ſhuts his eyes, they fix their banderillas, and eſcap* "*Cted 

If they cannot bring him to this point, they preſent the 1 ludden, 


lata, or little ſcarlet banner, always carried in _ le 
* 


„ 


When he has made battle for about twenty minute 
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hand, and, provoking him to puſh at that, paſs by him. 
When he turns quick upon them, they place their confidence 


in flight, and, to amuſe him, they let fall their moleta. This 
very often is ſufficient, he ſtops to ſmell at it, then tramples it 
under foot; but ſometimes with his eyes fixed upon the man 
who let it fall, he follows with ſuch velocity, that the bande- 
rillero can ſcarcely leap over the fence, before he is overtaken 
by the bull. I have ſeen bulls clear this fence almoſt at the 


Beyond this fence there is another, at the diſtance of about 


five feet, which is conſiderably higher, to protect the ſpeQators, 
who are ſeated immediately behind it. | 


e 


8, his 
time is come, and he muſt die. The matador appears, and fi- 
lent expectation is viſible in every countenence ; with the left 
hand he holds the moleta, in his right hand the ſword. During 
the combat, he has been ſtudying the character of the bull, and 
watching all his motions : if this animal was claro, that is, im- 
petuous and without diſguiſe, the matador draws near with 
confidence, certain of a ſpeedy victory; but if he was cautious, 


in forming his reſolutions, but quick in their execution, he is 


called obſcuro, and before him even a veteran will tremble. 


The matador draws near, views him with a fixed attention, and 


who inſtantly becomes aſfailant, and the champion flies, but he 
looks back upon the bull, that he may know how to regulate 
his flight, One of theſe, called Pepillo, was ſo aQive, and 
poſſeſſed ſuch recollection, that when purſued, and near the 


barrier, at the very inſtant when the furious animal had cloſed 


bis eyes to toſs him, he put his foot between the horns, and 
with this borrowed motion, cleared the fence, and came down 
upon his feet. | 
_ Whilſt I was in Spain, two matadors were killed at Cadiz. 
if the matador is an adept in his profeſſion, and calm, he con- 
tives to irritate the bull, and the furious animal ruſhes blind! 
on the well-directed point. The part firſt aimed at is the ce- 
rebellum, or that part of the ſpinal marrow which is contiguous 
to it, and the ſword enters between the vertebrz, or where the 
laſt of theſe is united to the head. With this blow the creature 
ſaggers, and, without loſing one drop of blood, falls lifeleſs to 
the ground. If this ſtroke is not practicable, the ſword is di- 
is to the heart, and death, though ſpeedy, is not quite ſo 
n. | | ; 


When 


ſame inſtant with the man, though it is near fix feet high. 


circumſpect, and crafty, and he was cool and recollected, flow 


endeavours to provoke him, but in vain; or, having prevoked 
him, makes him lunge, but is eluded by the watchful animal, 
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| Ul has at any time cleared the arena, he tears up 
Fig hr _ fury; as when he has killed a horſe, if uns 
moleſted by the chulos, he tramples indignant on his enemy, 
The moment the poor creature falls at the feet of the matas 
dor, the trumpets ſound, and three mules enter to drag him 
of. The bull-feaſts are every week, frequently ewice in the 
week during the ſummer z _ each day ſix victims ſuffer in 
nd twelve in the evening. 
| Werbe ſondneſs of the Spaniards for this diverſion is hardly to 
de conceived: men, women, and children, rich and poor, al 
ive. the preference to it beyond all other public ſpeCtacles 
nk Tot my own part, I am ready to confeſs, that the keeneſt 
ſportſman cannot be leſs attentive to his own danger, or to the 
- ſufferings of the game he is purſuing, than I was to the ſuffer. 
ings of the bull, or to the danger of thoſe by whom he was at- 
_— price of admiſſion differs conſiderably, accordingly as 
you are covered or expoled, in the ſun or in the ſhade, A box 
for the day, which may conveniently accommodate eight or 
ten people in the ſhade, will coſt 3/. 125. but in the fun 
11. 16s. and between both 21. 85. A ſeat, if Covered in the 
| ſhade, and in the front bench, coſts 75. 3d. for the day. The 
cheapeſt ſeat for the day, expoſed to the weather, is about | 
1s. 2d. Townfend's Journey, i. 341. 
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HE Phcenicians, about two hundred and forty years be- 10 
fore the vulgar æra, called the Carthaginians into Spain. i 
Theſe were conquered by the Romans, who were in their turn 
vanquiſhed by the Goths. oh 


* 
- 


About the beginning of the fifth century, the Suavi, the 
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Vandals, and the Alani, divided this kingdom among them; | 
but, in 584, the Goths again became its maſters. Theſe were WA. 
invaded by the Saracens, who, towards the concluſion of the 140 


— 


ſeventh century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineft king- 
doms of Aſia and Africa; and, not ſatisfied with the immenſe | 
regions which formerly compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, { 
Greek, and Roman empires, they croſſed the Mediterranean, | 
ravaged Spain, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ſouthern pro- 
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rinces of that kingdom. | HOES 0 18 
The Mahometan "religion was already eſtabliſhed in many wh 
countries. Mahomet, its founder, died in 633; and his coun- 9 1 | 
tr he Arabs or 8 dily embraced it. Th nr 
ymen, t. E ra S or aracenss rea uy em race 2 it. ' — 0 li 1 | 
Koran promiſed Heaven, and an eternity of ſenſual pleaſure, 44 
to ſuch as fell in battle; and, animated with the violent ſpirit | i 
of fanaticiſm, their valour was irreſiſtible. They threatened n 
the whole univerſe with ſubjection. e e WEE 
3 | | WERE | 
The Saracens, already maſters of Mauritania, now Barbary, kt | 
(a name which it acquired from the barbarity of their deſcen= 4 
dants), made a deſcent upon Spain; and by the deciſive battle * . 
ot Xeres in Andaluſia, terminated the empire of the Viſigotbs. n 
Muſa, viceroy of Aftica, under the calif Walid, came over in Why 


IM. n, to complete the conqueſt. The Mahometan, uniting I 
the ſpirit of toleration with the zeal for making proſelytes, of- 
tered the inhabitants their own religion and laws, on condition 
of their paying him the ſame _ which their ſovereign _ 
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333 A SUMMARY OF THE 
demanded ; and ſuch as embraced the religion of the conques 
rors ſhould enjoy all their privileges. Many of the cities ſub. / 
mitted without reſiſtance z others were reduced by force, 
burnt, and pillaged. Oppas, archbiſhop. of Seville, and uncle 
to the children of Witiza, the laſt king of the Viſigoths, 
joined the Saracens, ſacrificing his country and his religion to 
0 his hatred againſt Rodrigo. 97 | Es. 
But Pelayo, a prince of the royal blood, continued firm in 
dis duty; and when he could no longer oppoſe the infidels in 
the field, he reticed to the mountains of Oviedo, followed by 
a mulytude of Chriſtians. Here he afterwards formed a prin- 
cipality, the parent of all the other Spaniſh kingdoms, _ 


Spain, at firſt, was very miſerable under the dominion of 


the Saracens, or Moors, The emirs or governors, being depen- 
dent on the viceroy of Africa, who permitted them to conti- 


nue but a ſhort time in their government, were more aCtive 


in fleecing the nation, than in the adminiſtration of juſtice, or 
the preſervation of good order. Civil diſſentions aroſe among 
the Moſlems themſelves; and the califs, who held their court 
at Damaſcus, were then unable to quell thoſe diſorders. The 
competitors for the califat even favoured the projects of the 


rebels. That auguſt dignity, which included both the higheſt 
regal and ſacerdotal eminence, paſſed from the family of Om. | 


miades to that of Abbaſſides, in the year 750. It was a bloody 
revolution, and gave birth to another highly advantageous to 


Spain; which & delivered from its oppreſſors, but was injuri- 


ous to the Chriſtian faith. 


Almanzar, known alſo by the name of Abderaman, a prince | 


who eſcaped in the maſſacte of the Ommiades, founded an in- 
dependent kingdom in Spain, conſiſting of all thoſe provinces 
which had been ſubjeCt to the califs. 
at Cordova, which he made the ſeat of the arts, of magnifi- 


cence, and of pleaſure. By his artſul policy, he almoſt baniſk-. | 


ed Chriſtianity from his dominione, without perſecuting the 
Chriſtians : this he eſſected by depriving the biſhops of their 
dioceſes ; by beſtowing all honours and emoluments on the 
followers of his prophet ; and by encouraging intermarriages 

between the Chriſtians and Mahometans. 45 ; 


On the death of Almanzar, the Mooriſh king, difſentions 


aroſe among bis children, which afforded ſome relief to the 


Spaniſh Chriſtians. The tittle kingdom of the Afturias, or of | 


Leon and Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, founded by 
Pelayo, increaſed under Alphonſo III. ſurnamed the Great; 
the effect of his great valour and wiſdom. Garcius Ximenes, 
a deſcendant from the ancient Spaniards, had alſo founded in 


758 the kingdom of Navarre, which became one of the moſt 
54 | ; , — * "conv 
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5 conſiderable Chriſtian principalities in Spain. Still, however, 
the Moors poſſeſſed Valencia, Andaluſia, Portugal, Granada, 
Tortoſa, and the interior part of the country, as far as the 
mountains of Caſtile and Saragoſſa; the moſt fertile provinces 
in Spain, and comprehending three fourths of that country. 
But had the Chriſtians heen more united than their enemies, 
an opportunity now preſented itſelf of cruſhing the Mahome- 
tan power; though perpetually at war with the Moors, the 
were continually ſacrificing each other. The reign of Alfonſa | 
III. bounded with conſpiracies and revolts; his wife, and 
even his two ſons, were among the number of the rebels. To 
Garcius, the eldeſt, he reſigned his crown in 911; he even 


18 — — 


R fought under his command, and died in 912. 5 95 

1 His brother Ordonno ſucceeded bim, and died in 923. His 
i- brother Fruela II. was then placed on the throne, which he 
ve filled but thirteen months, and died deteſted by his ſubjects, 
or on account of his tyranny. Alfonſo IV. fon of Ordonno II. 
os vas then proclaimed king of Leon and the Aſturias, After 
rt reigning three years, he abdicated in favour of his brother Ra- 
ne Wl mico II. and became a monk in the monaſtery of Sahagun : 
he ſoon after which he repented, ard attempted to regain the 
:4 Wl throne; but his brother cauſed his eyes to be put out. 


In 938, Ramiro II. gained the celebrated victory of Siman- 
cas, when the Moors loſt eighty thouſand men. In a pil- 


Cc2. tella, 


j 
to Frimage to Compoſtella, he had made a promiſe to St. James, | 
Tis that, if he ſhould prove victorious, all his ſubjects ſhould an- g 
nually make an offering of a certain meaſure of wheat to the | lj 
nce church of that ſaint ; the church was enriched, and the name 110 1 
3 of St. James became the alarm to battle, among the Spa- li || 
ces niards. 5 | 5 8 5 5 ; | * 
nce Nothing is ſo irreſiſtible as the valour inſpired by enthuſi - 1 
nfi- am. The name of St. James was long terrible among the | 04 
in- Moors, and long the companion of victory: but Mahomet ä 1 
the W Almanzar, the great general and prime miniſter of Hiſſem, 1 
heir king of Cordova, contrived another artifice to turn the cur- 1 
the rent of ſucceſs. Obſerving his troops beginning to deſert, in l 
apes battle on the banks of the river Ezla, he diſmounted from | 
85 his horſe, ſat down on the field, caſt his turban on the ground, WARY | 
tions and, folding his arms acroſs his breaſt in at attitude of deſpair, 0 
the i declared he would meet his fate in that ſituation, ſince his WAR] | 
or of Wl army. had thought proper to abandon him. This ſtratagem _ | 
d by bad the deſired effect; his troops returned, and were victori- I! 
reat; W ous. The Moors were now convinced that they could con- e 
enes, quer in ſpite of St. James. This general is ſaid to have van- 1 
ed in quiſhed the Chriſtian princes in no leſs than fifty engage- x W981 7 
moft ments: he took the city of Leon by aſſault, ſacked Com poſ- WM 
|| 
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tella, pillaged St. James's church, and carried the gates in the M 
triumph to Cordova, on the ſhoulders of his army. But that mene, 
triumph effected his ruin; a flux became general in his army, ed, an 
which the Chriſtians conſidered as a puniſhment inflifted by in one 
St. James. The flame of enthufiaſm rekindled, and Alman- enjoye 
zar was defeated, In addition to the triumph of the Chriſti. Beſl 
ans, as well as to his own diſgrace, he was ſo much aſhamed many 
of his misfortune, that he refuſed every kind of ſuſtenance armed 
and reſolutely ſtarved himſelf. 8 ee fervice 
 Remira II. died in 950, after having declared his ſon Or. prince. 
donna III. his ſucceſſor. Ordonna died in 9653 and his ſon preſen 
Ordonna IV. reigned one year, when he was murdered by his ſight 
uncle Sancho I. ſurnamed the Fat, who placed himſelf on the WM bnight 
throne. Sancho was poiſoned in 967, and the crown was long de 


8 to his ſon Ramiro III. under the regency of his mother One 
ereſa ; and Elvira, ſiſter to the late king, who was a nun in afte! 
in a monaſtery at Leon. A French author makes the follow. WI 2*2e!9 
ing teflections upon this event: This is perhaps the only his ſilte 
< example we find in hiſtory, of a turbulent and warlike peo- nined 
<« people ſuffering themſelves to be governed by a nun; and who hz 
« of two women, who being jointly entruſted with the knights 
ec yernment, bad the common good in view in all their actions, WM ird, 
et without diviſion, without quarrels, without rivalſhip, and combat 
* without jealouſy.” 1 ö WT 
About this time reigned the firſt king of Caſtile; fo that liſting 
Spain was governed by four different kings; which were thoſe 8 the! 
of Leon and the Aſturias, of Navarre, of Caſtile, and the dy their 
Mooriſh king of Cordova. Ramira III. died in 982, and was Wl en 41 

| ſucceeded by his ſon Bermudo II. who died in 999. Alfonſo Luce. 
V. ſucceeded him, and reigned till 1927, when he was killed nd, ha 
by an arrow at the ſiege of Viſeu, in Portugal. His ſon, Ber- little ſo1 
mudo III. then filled the throne; and, in 1037, Garcia IV. Sane] 
king of Navarre, aided by his brother Ferdinand I. king of hd take 
Caſtile, gave battle to Bermudo, who was defeated and killed; He con 
and with him ended the male poſterity of the Gothic kings, But t 
deſcended from Pelayo. Ferdinand advanced towards the and his 
city of Leon, at the head of his victorious army, cauſed him- Alpbonf 
ſelf to be crowned there, and united that kingdom to Caſtile, Uh king 
by virtue of his marriage with Donna Sancha, ſiſter to the late I ince 
king Bermudo. ery city 
A new king ſprung up in Arragon about this time; Ferdi-M Ibey b: 
nand divided his kingdoms among his three ſons, and died in When A. 
1065, 1 Mg | lim part 
Sancho, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, ſeized on the poſſeſſions of” thoſe 
both his brothers; in which he was aſſiſted by Don Rodrigo morious 
Dias de Vivar, ſo well known by the name of the Cid, * e 
6 ats 


l/ 


the Moriſco language, ſignifies /ord. Rodrigo married Chi- 


ed, and began his great exploits ; but Sancho was murdered 
in one of thoſe unjuſt expeditions, and the two brothers again 
enjoyed their territories, | 
Beſides the many kings at this time in Spain, there were 
many independent lords, who came on horſeback completely 
armed, attended by ſeveral ſquires, to make a tender of their 


fervices to the princes and princeſſes engaged in war. The 


preſented them with a ſword, giving them at the ſame time a 
ſight blow with it on the ſhoulder. Hence the origin of 
knights-errant, and of the frequent ßngle combats, which fo 
long deſolated Spain. 3 

One of the moſt remarkable of theſe combats, was engaged 
in after the murder of the king, whoſe death bas been already 
mentioned, and who was aſſaſſinated while he was befieging 
his ſiſter Auraca in the city of Zamora. Three knights main- 
tained the honour of the infanta againſt Don Diego de Lara, 


knights, and, the bridle being cut belonging to the horſe of the 


combat was declared undecided. | 
But of all the Spaniſh knights, the Cid was moſt eminently 


ing themſelves under his banner ; and theſe knights, attended 
by their ſquires and horſemen, compoſed an army covered with 
iron, and mounted on the fineſt ſteeds the country could pro- 
duce. With this force he vanquiſhed ſeveral Mooriſh kings; 
and, having fortified the city of Alcaffar, he there ereCted a 
little ſovereigntys 3 5 

Sancho was ſucceeded by his brother Alfonſo VI. after he 
had taken an oath that he was innocent of his brother's death. 
He confined his younger brother, and took Galicia from him. 

But the moſt gallant of all the enterprizes in which the Cid 
and his followers were engaged, was the ſiege of Toledo, which 
Alphonſo VI. undertook againit the Moors. Hyaia, the Moor- 
i king, was the ſon of Almamon, a noble and generous 
prince, and who had given an aſylum to Alphonfo, in this 
ery city of Toledo, when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. 


vhen Alphonſo became king by the death of Sancho, he gave 
lim part of his treaſures, and ſhed tears at his departure. But 
i thoſe days, every thing againſt infidels was lawful and me- 
morious. Several Mooriſh princes went out of the city to 
tproach Alphonſo with his ingratitude, and many remarkable 
tombats were fought under the walls, | 
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mene, daughter of Gomez de Gormas, whom he had murder- 


princes who engaged theſe lords, girded them with a belt, and 


who had traduced her. Don Diego killed two of the infanta's 


third, the animal carried his maſter out of the liſt, and the 


ditinguiſhed among the Moors ; many were proud of enter- 


They had long lived together in the ſtricteſt friendſhip ; and, 
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of Seville, with whom he received ſeveral towns as a marriage 


- knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valencia. Few of the kings 


"reigned only a year. Ferdinand II. afterwards reigned a very 


342 A SUMMARY OF THE 
The ſiege had laſted a whole year, when Toledo capitulated; 
The terms agreed on were, that the Moors ſhould enjoy their 
religion and laws, and not be injured in their property or per- 
ſons. Shortly after New Caſtile ſubmitted to the Cid, who 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Alphonſo; and Madrid, 
then a ſmall place, but now the capital of Spain, came for the 
firſt time into the hands of the Chriſtians. 
Alphonſo augmented the dominions he had acquired by the 
valcur of the Cid, by marrying Zaid, daughter of Abenhabet, king 


portion. During theſe tranſactions the Cid, and his army of 


in Spain were, at that time, ſo powerful as himſelf; yet he 
never aſſumed the regal title, but continued faithful to his ma- 
ſter Alfonſo. He governed Valencia, however, with all the 
authority of a ſovereign, receiving ambaſſadors, and bein 
treated with the higheſt reſpect by all nations. He died in 
1099. The tragedy of Peter Corneille, named after him, 
which has been tranſlated into almoſt all the European lan-, 
guages, is ſaid to have given a greater luſtre to his name than 
all bis military exploits. „ 5 | 
The death of Alphonſo VI. happened in 1109, and he was 
ſucceeded by Alphonſo VII. He was ſucceeded by Alphonſo 


VIII. in 1126; and the latter by Sancho III. in 1157, who 
ſhort time, ducing the minority of Alphonſo IX. and died in 


1188. OS, „ 
Alphonſo then aſſumed the reins of government: The Moors 
might, at this time, have been driven entirely out of Spain with- 
out much difficulty, had the Spaniſh Chriſtians been united 
among themſelves; but they were perpetually at. war with one 
another. From a ſenſe of common danger, however, they at 


length united, and implored the aid of the other Chriſtian prin- 


ces of Europe. Mahomet Ben Joſeph, miramolin of Africa] 


croſſed the ſea with an army of near one hundred thouſand 
men ; and, being joined by the Moors in Andaluſia, thought 
himſeif certain of ſubduing all Spain. Tbe attention 0 
Eurefle was rouſed by the rumour of this great armament : ad 
venturers conſequently came from all quarters, and united the! 
forces with the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre : the 
king of Portugal alſo furniſhed a body of troaps ; and the Chil: 
tian and Mahometan armies met in the defiles of the Black 
Mount. in, or Sierra Morena, in the province of Toledo. Al 
fonſo commandcd the centre of the Chriſtian army, and the 
_ Croſs was carried before him by the archbiſhop of Toledo. The 


miramolin performed a ſimilar taſk- in the Mooriſh army: 4 


was habited in a rich robe, with the Koran in ong band, 
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2 ſabre in the other. The battle was long and obſtinate, but 
the Chriſtians were at length victorious. Fhis happened on 


the 10th of July, 1212. The anniverſary is ſtill celebrated in 
Toledo. . | | 


The conſequences attendant upon this victory were not equal 


to what might have been expected. The Moors of Andalufia 


were recruited by the remains of the African army, while the | 
Chriſtian forces were almoſt inſtantly diſperſed. But civil diſ- 
ſentions, both in Spain and Africa, now rent the Mooriſh 


ſtates 3 and new fovereigns ſprung up, which totally deftroyed 
the power of the Infidels. N SE 


HENRY I. ſucceeded Alphonfo IX. in 1214, and was kil- 
led the following year by the fall of a tile upon his head. 


FERDINAND III. called St. Ferdinand by his country- 


men, was then proclaimed, The period ſeemed now arrived, 


when the expulſion of the Moors from Spain might eafily have 


been effected. Ferdinand took from the infidels the celebrated 


city of Cordova, the reſidence of the firſt Mooriſh kings. 


James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed them of the iſland of Majorca, 


and drove them from the kingdom of Valencia. Ferdinand 
alſo ſubdued the province of Murcis, and made himſelf maſter 
of Seville in 1248, the moſt opulent city belonging ra the Moors. 


He even raiſed troops for the reduction of the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco; but death put an end to his conqueſts : and, if divine 
| honours are due to thoſe who have been the deliyerers of their 


country, Spain juſtly reveres the name of Ferdinand III. he 


died in 1282; and, in 1671, was canonized by pope Clement 
X. who graciouſly permitted the Spaniards to celebrate the feſ- 
tival of their new ſaint. | EE | „ 


ALPHONSO : ſurnamed the Wiſe, or the aſtronomer, 


ſucceeded him: he was alſo elected emperor at Frankfort, in 


1257 ; and, at the ſame time, another party elected Richard 
car] of Cornwall, and brother to Henry III. of England. Al 
phonſo went to Beaucaire, where he had an interview with pope 
Gregory X. who refuſed to confirm his title of emperor. This 
prince exalted the glory of Spain: he rivalled the Arabians in 
the ſciences, digeſted. the celebrated Spaniſh code called Las 


Portidas, and cauſed the aſtronamical tables to be drawn up 


which are ſtill named after him, and do honour to his memory. 


In his old age his ſon Sancho rebelled againſt him; and he was 
reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of leaguing with the 
Moors againſt his own blood. The rebels were ſubdued, but 
the reverend old king did not live to enjoy the fruits of his 


C0 4 SAN 


* 


victory: he died in 1284. 
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A' SUMMARY OF THE 


SANCHO TV. was then crowned, in prejudice to the off. 
ſpring of a former marriage, He was ſurnamed the Braye, 
and died in 1295. | 2 


FERDINAND IV. bis ſon, ſucceeded him, and took Gib. 
raltar from the Moors. 


The Spaniſh hiſtorians call him Fer. 


dinand the Summoned, for the following reaſon : That mo- 
narch having, in a tranſport of rage, ordered two noblemen to 
be thrown from a rock in the kingdom of Jaen, thoſe noble. 
men, immediately before the fatal order was carried into exe. 
cution, ſummoned him to appear in the preſence of God with. 
in a month from that time, and at the expiration of that month 
he died. Voltaire's remark upon this ſtory deſerves attention, 
His words are theſe : ** It is to be wiſhed that this ſtory were 


true, or at leaſt believed to be fo, by all who think they have a | 


right to follow their own imperious wills, to the ruin of their 
fellow creatures,” His death happened in 1312. | 


ADPHONSO XI. was his ſucceſſor: he laid ſiege to the 
town of Algefiras, which was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors, 
who defended it with cannon againſt the feeble machines of 


war then in uſe to batter down walls. This is the firſt time 
that we find artillery mentioned in hiſtory, 


In conjunction 


with the king of Portugal, he killed two hnndred thouſand 


Moors, on the 3oth of October 1340. 


After this battle, it is 


ſaid the ground was covered with dead bodies for three leagues 


in compaſs; and that the booty 
price of gold fell almoſt one] ſixth. 


taken was ſo great, that the 
This ſiege laſted two 


years, but at length the town capitulated, by order of the kings 


of Morocco and Granada, on condition of a truce of ten years 


taking pave between them and the king of Caſtile. Alphonſo 
died of the plague at the fiege of Gibraltar, on the 27th of 
March 1350. 


PETER I. his ſon, ſurnamed the Cruel, ſucceeded him. 
He was but ſixteen years of age when he aſcended the throne. 
He was a prince equally debauched, bloody, and perfidious. 
He began his reign with the murder of his father's miſtreſs, 
Leonora de Guſman : his nobles fell every day victims of his 


ſe verity. 


He put to death his couſin, and one of his natural 


brothers, from groundleſs jealouſy; and he cauſed” his queen 


Blanche, the daughter of the duke of Bourbon, to be thrown | 


into priſon, and afterwards poiſoned; that he might enjoy in 
quiet the embraces of Mary de Padella, wich whom he was 
violently enamoured. He afterwards married Jane de Caſtro, 
whom he abandoned ſhortly after. Henry, count of T raſta- 


mara, the king's natural brother, alarmed at the fate of his fa- 


mily: 
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mily, and dreading his own, took arms againſt the tyrant; but 


not ſucceeding in the attempt, he fled to France, where ho 
found the people much irritated againſt Peter, on account of 
the murder of the French princeſs. He aſked permiſſion of the 
French king to enliſt the companies in his ſervice, and to lead 
them into Caſtile againft his brother. The French king, pleaſed 
with the project, employed De Gueſclin in negociating with 
the leaders of theſe handitti. | | 
The treaty was ſoon concluded, and Gueſclin, having com- 
pleted his levies, took the field. A body of experienced and 
hardy ſoldiers, conducted by ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed 


over the king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjects were ready to join the 


enemy againſt their oppreſſor. Peter fled from his dominions, 
took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the protection of the prince 
of Wales, whom his father had inveſted with the ſovereignty 
of the ceded provinces, under the title of the principality of 
Aquitaine. The prince complied with the requeſt of the de- 
throned monarch ; and, having obtained his father's conſent, 
levied an army, and proceeded on the enterprize. | 

By the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, the companies 
were recalled from Henry, count of Traſtamara: but, by the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Arragon, he was able to meet the ene- 


my with an army of one hundred thouſand men; three times 
the number of thoſe commanded by the Black Prince. Not- 


withſtanding this ſuperiority, Du Gueſclin, and all his expe- 


rienced officers, adviſed him to delay a deciſive action; ſo high 
an opinion did they entertain of the conduct and valour of the 


Engliſh hero 
Confiding in his numbers, Henry ventured to give Edward 
battle, on the banks of the Ebro, between Najara, and Nava- 
rette; where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with 
the loſs of twenty thouſand men; and Du Gueſclin, with ſe- 
vera] officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. Caſtile ſubmitted 
to the victor, Peter was reſtored to the throne, and Edward 
returned to Cruienne in triumph, | 
This gallant hero, in a ſhort time, had reaſon to repent of his 


connection with a man like Peter, loſt to every ſenſe of virtue 
and honour, The ungrateful monſter refuſed the ſtipulated 


pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward abandoned him : he treated 
his ſubjects with the utmoſt barbarity ; their animolity was 
rouſed againſt him; and Du Gueſclin having obtained his ran- 
ſom, returned to Caſtile with the count of Traſtamara, and a 
new-levied army, They were joined by the Spaniſh malcon- 
tents, and, having no longer the valiant Black Prince to en- 
counter, Peter was completely vanquiſhed, in the neighbour. 


hood of Toledo, on the fourteenth of March 1369. The ty- 


nat then took refuge in a caſtle, where he was beſieged by the 
victors, 


9 8 
| \ = 
\ 


victors, and taken priſoner, in endearouring to make his ec, 
cape. Being conducted to his brother Henry, afterwards 
Henry II. he ruſhed on him, though unarmed, in a tranſport 


of rage; when Henry, in reſentment'of his cruelties, ſlew him 


with his own hand; and, notwithſtanding he was illegitimate, 
aſcended the throne of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted to his po. 
terity. | | —— 5 e 


HENRY II. was next proclaimed king, and died in 13790 


wA* 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
JOHN I. who, in 1390, was killed by a fall from his horſe, 


HENRY III. his ſon, then aſcended the throne, The firſt 
clock which was ſeen in Spain, was placed in the cathedral 
of Seville, in 1400. In 1402 Henry received ambaiTadors and 
magnificent preſents from the famous Tamerlane ; and, in 
1405, he enacted laws, by which he ordered Jews, and the 
concubines of eccleſiaſtics, to wear a diſtinguiſhed mark on 
their cloaths. He died in 1406. WES | 


JOHN II. ſucceeded his father Henry III. being then but 
fourteen months old, under the regency of his mother and his 
uncle. At the age of thirteen he took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. 
to him, from Charles VII. king ot France, requeſting his aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the Engliſh. This ambaſſador was received by 
John fitting on a magnificent throne, with a tame lion at his 
feet, in alluſion to his crown of Leon, He died in 1454, 


HENRY IV. his ſon, ſurnamed the Impotent, though ſur- 

rounded continually with women, began his reign in 1454- 
He wasenervated by bis pleaſures, and every thing in his court 
conſpired to ſet the Caſtilians an example of the moſt abjea 
flattery, and moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs, The queen, 3 
daughter of Portugal, lived as openly with her paraſites and her 

allants, as the king did with his minions and his miſtreſles. 


leaſure was the only object, and effeminacy the only recom- 


mendation to favour, The affairs of the ſtate were neglected, 
and getting daily into great diſorder ; till the nability, in con- 
junction with the archbiſhop of Toledo, combining againſt the 
Sapitious adminiſtration of Henry, arrogated to themſelves, 3 
one of the privileges of their order, the right of bringing their 
ſovereign to juſtice, which was accompliſhed in the following 
_ unprecedented manner: 2 | 


The malcontent nobility were ſummoned to meet near Avila, 


"where a ſpacious theatre was erected on a plain: an image ifr 
m_ pres 
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In 1434, an ambaſſador was ſent 
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preſenting the king was ſeated on a throne, clad in royal robes 
with a crown on its head, a ſceptre in its hand; and the ſwor: 
ol juſtice by its ſide. The accuſation againſt Henry was read, 
and the ſentence of depoſition pronounced, in the preſence of a 
numerous aſſembly. At the concluſion of the firſt article of 
the charge, the archbiſhop of Toledo advanced, and tore the 
crown from the head of the royal image; after the ſecond had 
been read, the Conde de Placentia ſnatched the ſword of juſtice 
from its ſide; and, when the laſt was finiſhed, Don Diego Lo- 
pes de Stuniga tumbled it headlong from the throne. At that 
inſtant, Don Alphonſo, Henry's brother, was proclaimed kin 


* of Caſtile and Leon, though he had not then completed the 
twelfth year of his age. This extraordinary proceeding was 

4 followed by all the horrors of a civil war; and it was ſuſpected 

al that Henry was poiſoned, by the contrivance of Iſabella, his 

nd filter, 9 | , | 1 

in 


Iſabella married the king of Arragon, and they were jointly. 
proclaimed fovereigns of Caſtile and Arragon, under the names 
of FERDINAND V. and BABELLA. | 

Their Catholic majeſties (for ſuch was the title they now 

| bore) were induced, by intemperate zeal, to eſtabliſh an ecele- 


his ſiaſtical tribunal, equally contrary to the natural rights of man- 

rn- kind, and to the mild ſpirit of the golpel, the court of inquiſi- 
ſent tion; and in the auto- de- e, in 1471, ſeven perſons were burnt 

al- alive. | X 1 . 


They conquered upwards of ſeventy cities and towns, which 
were poſſeſſed by the Mahometans; among which was the 
city of Granada. When every other place of eminence was 
reduced, the ſiege of Granada was undertaken. Abdali, after 
a gallant defence for eight months, and all hopes of relief be- 
ing given-up, capitulated ; the terms granted him were, that 
he ſhould enjoy the revenue of certain places in the fertile 
mountains of Alpujarros; that the, inhabitants ſhould have 
quiet- poſſeſſion of their property, be governed by their own 
laws, and have the free exerciſe of their own religion. : 

Thus ended the empire of the Arabs or Moors in Spain, af- 

ter a continuance of about eight hundred years. They intro- 
duced the arts and ſciences into Europe, at a time when it was 
loſt in darknefs: they poſſeſſed many of the luxuries of life, 
when they were not even known among the neighbouring na- 
tions; and they ſeem to have given birth to that romantic gals 

lantry, which ſo eminently prevailed in the ages of chivalry. 
After the conqueſt of ee the Jews were expelled, or 
rather pillaged and baniſhed, after having engroſſed much of 
the wealth and commerce of Spain. The inquiſition exerted 
ts rage againſt thelg unhappy people, many of whom preteaded 
; Bs 1 to : 
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to embrace Chriſtianity, in order to preferve their property. 


In 1492 Chriſtopher, Columbus diſcovered America. In 1496, 


the title of Caths/ic was granted to the kings of Spain, by pope 
Alexander VI. In 1504, queen Iſabella died. In 1509, Oran, 


in Africa, was taken by the Spaniards; and, in the {ame year, 


Henry the VIIIth of England married Catharine of Arragon, 
daughter to Ferdinand; but afterwards Henry divorced her, 
and ſeparated himſelf from the Romiſh church. In 1513, Peru, 
Chili, and Paraguay, in South America, were diſcovered, and 
the city of Panama founded. Ferdinand died in 1516, having 


firſt. cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the Dominican habit, 


Till this period, Spain has conſiſted of many ſovereignties; 
but afterwards it became a diſtinct monarchy, and may more 


properly be diltinguiſhed by reigns. 6-3 
CHARLES, xinG or SPAIN; 
Being alſo CHARLES V. as EMrEROR of Geanany, 


CHARLES, grandſon of Ferdinand, inherited his ex- 
tenſive dominions. He was born at Ghent on the 24th of 


February 1500, and ſucceeded to the crown of Spain and the 
ſtates of Burgundy in 1517. 
of Maximilian I. he was elected emperor, | 

He had hitherto reſided in the Low Countries, which he in- 
herited as heir of the houſe of Burgundy. Cardinal Ximenes, 
archbiſhop of Toledo, a wiſe and virtuous man, had been ap- 


pointed, by the will of Ferdinand, fole regent of Caſtile, till the 


arrival of his grandſon. This man, whoſe character is as ſin- 
gular as it is illuſtrious, and who poſſeſſed the abilities of a 
great ſtateſman, with the abject devotion of a ſuperſtitious 


monk, preſerved order and tranquillity in Spain, notwithſtand- 


ing the diſcontents of a turbulent and high-ſpirited nobility. 


On their diſputing his right to the regency, he coolly ſnewed 
them the will of Ferdinand, and the ratification of it by Charles. 
Finding them ſtill diſſatisfied, he led them inſenſibly towards a 


balcony, whence they had a view of a large body of troops un- 
der arms, and a formidable train of artillery : “ Behold,” ſaid 
the cardinal, raiſing his voice and extending his arm, * the 
« powers which I have received from his Catholic majeſty : by 
© theſe I govern Caſtile ! and will govern it, till your . maſter 
te and mine ſhall come to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom.” 80 
reſolute, ſo bold a declaration, filenced all oppoſition, and Xi- 
menes maintained his authority till the arrival of Charles. 

The fate of this miniſter is truly intereſting. The young 
king was received with univerſal acclamations of joy; but 
| ; | Kimines 


| 
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Ximenes was ſeized with an alarming diſorder, ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of poiſon : and, when he recovered, Charles, who 
had been prejudiced againſt him by the Spaniſh grandees and 
his Flemiſh courtiers, lighted his advice, and ſuffered him 
daily to-ſink into neglect. The cardinal could not ſuffer this 


treatment with his uſual fortitude. He expected more grati- 
tude from a prince, to whom he had delivered a kingdom 


more flouriſhing than it had been in any former age, and more 
extenſive authority than the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors 
had ever poſſeſſed: Conſcious of his own integrity and merit, 
he could not conceal his indignation and reſentment. While 
theſe paſſions agitated the ſoul of Ximenes, he received a let- 
ter from the king, genteelly diſmiſſing him from his councils ; 
under pretence of eaſing his age of that burden, which he had 
ſo ably and ſo long ſuſtained, The epiſtle proved fatal to the 


miniſter : his haughty ſpirit could not ſurvive diſgrace, nor his a 


generous heart the ſtings of ingratitude. He read it, and ex- 

pired in a few hours. Fn 
Charles having ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in conſe- 

quence of the death of one grandfather, another was endeavour- 


ing to obtain for him the imperial crown. It was, however, 


offered to Frederic, ſurnamed the Wile, duke of Saxony, who 
refuſed it with great magnanimity. Two candidates now re- 
mained: Charles, king of Spain, and Francis I. king of 
France. © 1 
During this competition for the empire, the two candidates 
were upon the moſt friendly terms. Francis, in particular, de- 
clared, with great pleaſantry, that his brother Charles and he 
were fairly and openly ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs : * The moſt 
© aſſiduous and fortunate,” added he, will win her; and 
« the other muſt reſt contented.” But Francis was not able to 
put in practice that mode ration which he ſeemed to promiſe : 
the preference was no ſooner given to his rival, than he diſ- 
covered all the paſſions 1. tural to diſappointed ambition. He 
could not ſuppreſs his indignation at being diſappointed in his 
favourite purſuit, and rejected, in the face of all Europe, for 


a youth yet unknown to fame. Charles could not but reſent 


ſuch contempt; and from this jealouſy, as much as from op- 
polition of intereſts, aroſe that emulation between thoſe two 


great monarchs, which involved them in almoſt perpetual 
hoſtilities. | | | 3 


Perſons reſolved to quarrel, can eaſily find a cauſe of dif- 


cord. Charles and Francis had many interfering claims in 


Italy; and, beſide theſe, the latter thought himſelf obliged in 


honour to reſtore the kingdom of Navarre to his dominions, 
unjuſtly ſeized by the crown of Spain. They ſoon began to 


negociate ; and as Henry VIII of England was the third prince 


of 
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of the age in power and in dignity, each of the rivals ſolicited 
his friendſhip. Francis knew the diſpoſition of Henry, as well 
as that of his miniſter. - He intreated an interview with the 
king of England, near Calais, hoping, by familiar, converſa- 
tion, to be able to attach him to his friendſhip and intereſt 
while he gratified the cardinal's vanity, by giving him an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his magnificence in the preſence of the 
two courts, and of ſhewing to the two nations his influence 
over their monarchs. . | 
Charles, dreading the effects of this projected interview be- 
tween the two princes, endeavoured to defeat its purpoſe, and 
to obtain the favour of the Engliſh monarch, and miniſter, by 
an act of complaiſance ſtill more. flattering and more uncom- 
mon. Relying on Henry's generoſity ſor his laſety, he landed 
at Dover, in his way from Spain to the Low Countries. The 
king of England, then on his way to France, flattered with ſuch 
an inſtance of confidence, haſtened to receive his royal gueſt; | 
and Charles, during his ſhort ſtay, had the addreſs to give 
Henrv © favourable impteſſions of him, and to detach Wolſe 
entirely from the intereſts of Francis. On the day of Charlegs 
departure, Henry, attended by bis whole court, ſet but for 
Calais, in order to meet Francis. His interview was in an 
open plain between Guiſnes and Ardres; where the two kings, 
and their attendants, diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch , 
emulation and profuſe expence, as procured it the name of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal- 
lantry, and ſuch exerciſes as were then thought elegant or 
manly, occupied the two courts during the time they continued 
together, which was eighteen days. | 3 
After quitting this ſcene of diſſipation, the king of England 
- paid a viſit to Charles and Margaret of Savoy, at Gravelines, 
and engaged them to accompany him to Calais; where the em- 
peror compleated the impreſſion which be had begun to make 
on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the Friendſhip to 
which the generous nature of Francis had given birth. - 
Charles then repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was {0- 
P lemnly inveſted with the: crown and ſceptre of Charlemagne. 
The Spaniards, diſſatisfied with the departure of their ſove- 
reign, whoſe election to the empire they foreſaw would inter- 
fere with the adminiſtration of his own kingdom; and incenſed 
at the avarice of the Flemings, to whom the ditection of pub- 
lic affairs had been committed ſince the death of cardinal 
Rimenes, broke out into open rebellion. 7 
Some hoſtilities having taken place, an unſucceſsful congrels 
was held at Calais, under the mediation of the king of England. in 155. 
This only exaſperated the parties which it was intended to recon- Faſfan 
eile. A league was ſoon after concluded, by the intrigues of WM The (ar 
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Wolſey, between pope Leo X. Henry VIII. and Charles, 


were defeated at Biagros z and, in 1525, loſt the famous battle 
of Pavia, in which Francis I. was taken priſoner, and after- 
- wards carried into Spain; but he returned the following year, 
and entered into an alliance with pope Clement VII. the princes 
of Italy, and the king of England. 1 . 


The Conſtable of Bourbon, then the emperor's general, 


dered; and the inhabitants were treated with great cruelty b 


Spaniards. Charles, pretending to diſapprove of theſe pro- 
ceedings, cloathed - himſelf in mourning, and cauſed public 
proceſſions to be made for the deliverance of the pope. 
On the 5th of Auguſt, 1529, Charles concluded a treaty of 
peace with Francis. He then obliged Solyman to raiſe the 


ſege of Vienna; placed Mulei Haſſan on the throne of Tunis, 


he was obliged to retire, with the loſs of his whole army, after 
having in vain formed the fiege of Marſeilles. In 1538, he 
agreed to a truce with France; and the following year demand- 


inhabitants of Ghent, who had revolted: promiſing the French 
king, to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to which of his children 
he pleaſed. But Charles, after having chaſtiſed the inhabitants 


fore commenced in 1542; but the Imperialiſts being defeated 
I ü in 1544, a peace was concluded the next year at 

rept. "- RES | , TY 
- The proteſtants in Germany, who were ſo called from their 
proteſting, in 1529, againſt the decree of the diet of Spires, 
which enjoined their conforming to the Romiſh religion, en- 
tered into a league offenſive and defenſive at Smalkald ; by 
which they obliged Charles to grant them liberty of conſcience, 
| till a general council was called, That prince, however, de- 


which Frederic, elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, 


kting to the article of faith, neceſſary to be believed till the de- 
ciion of a general council, But Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
and Joachim, elector of Brandenburgh, entering into a league 
with the French king, Henry II. againſt the emperor; they, 


aſſan; by which the Luthecans were to enjoy religious liberty. 


inveſted 


againſt France. The French, commanded by Admiral Bonivet, | 
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marched to Rome, and was killed before that city, in 15272: 
his death, however, did not prevent its being taken and plun- 


the army, which was compoſed of Imperialiſts, Italians, and 


and, in 1536, carried the war into Provence; from whence 
ed a paſſage through that kingdom, to enable him to chaſtiſe the 


of Ghent, refuſed to perform his promiſe : a war was there- 


feated the Lutherans, at the battle of Mulburgh, in 1547; in 


were taken priſoners. But the year after he publiſhed the In- 
terim, a proviſional regulation in favour of the Lutherans, re- 


in 1552, obliged him to conſent to a peace, by the treaty of 


The fame year Charles turned his arms agaialt the French, and 
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inveſted Metz with a powerful army; but was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, that city being bravely defended by Francis duke of 
Guiſe. The following year, however, he took and deſtroyed 
'Therouen, which was the laſt effort of his ambition; for, at 
Bruſſels, on the 25th of October, 1555, he reſigned the crown 
of Spain in favour of his ſon Philip II; and} after concluding 
a truce with Henry II. at Vencelles, abdicated the empire in 
. favour of his brother Ferdinand, in 1556, He then retired to 
the monaſtery of St. Juſt, in the wage of Eſtremadura, and 
died there on the 21ſt of September, 1558, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. Sch 5 | 

When Charles reſigned his dominiont, he was but fifty-ſix 
years of age ; a time of life when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the human mind, Various have been the 
conjectures of hiſtorians, concerning a reſolution ſo ſingular 


and unexpected. In his laſt ſpeech to the aſſembly of the itates 
of the Low Countries, he thus concluded: * My health is 


broken, and my vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incurable 
« Jiſtemper ; my growing infirmities admoniſh me to retire ; 
«& nor am I fo fond of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an 
a impotent hand, which is no longer able to protect my ſub» 
& jets.” As no prince ever governed ſo extenſive an empire, 


including his American conqueſt, ſo no one ſeems to have been 


endowed with more capacity for dominion. His aCtions are 
his moſt eloquent panegyric, and his hiſtory his beſt cha 
tacter. | | Ng ' | . 
PII Ir, the ſon of the emperor Charles V. and Iſabella ol 
Portugal, was born the 2 tft of May, 1527, and in 1545 mar- 
ried Mary, the daughter of John III. king of Portugal; by 
whom he had Don Carlos, who was murdered in priſon in 
15:8, ſuppoſed by his own order. In the beginning of the 
year 1554, articles of marriage were agreed on between this 
prince, and Mary, queen of England; by which he was to 
enjoy the title of king of England, while the marriage ſubſiſted] 
but that ſhe was to have the adminiſtration of affairs, the ſole 
diſpoſal of the revenues oſ the kingdom, and the nomination 
to all offices and employments. Philip landed in England witli 
2 magnificent retinue, and the queen met him at Wincheſter; 
where they celebrated their nuptials with great ſolemnity, on 
che 25th of July, in the ſame year. | 


Though = endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 


Engliſh, they diſcovered a conſtant jealouſy and diſtruſt of all 


bis actions: When a motion was made, that the parliament 


ſhould conſent to Philip's being publicly crowned, 28 4he 
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inſtantly withdrawn. 


war againſt France, purſuant to his inſtructions to her, con- 
veyed only in a letter. The ample harveſts of gold and ſilver, 
tranſmitted to him from the new world, made him a more 
powerful prince than his father, who had only taſted the firſt 
fruits of them. | FH eng bane bg 

The French monarchs had been long ambitious of ſubduing 
the duchy of Milan, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
'The pope bad ſome intention of raiſing an army, and deſired 


x WW Henry II. of France, to let him have the famous Francis, duke 


te of Guiſe, to command it; but moſt of the cardinals were in 
ae Philip's pay. Pope Paul was ill obeyed; he had but few troops, 

which few 2. only to expoſe Rome to be taken and ſacked 
by the duke of Alva, Philip's general, The duke of Guife 
arrived in Italy, and approached .Rome with a ſmall force, 
where he received intelligence that the French had loſt the 


e; baue of St. Quintin. Mary of England had furniſhed ber 
an WO buſband with ten thouſand Engliſh forces againſt the French. 


Philip came to London to ſee theſe troops embark, but did not 


with the flower of the Spaniſh troops, commanded by the duke 
of Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one of the greateſt generals of 
his age, gained ſo complete a victory over the French army at 
St. Quintin, in Picardy, that hardly any of their infantry was 
left ; the whole being either Killed or taken priſoners. This 
happened on St. Laurence's day, in 1557 ; in memory of which 


ſacred to the memory of that ſaint. 
To repair the loſs of St. cir 
and Thionville from Spain, and Calais from the Engliſh, 
Mary had left but a weak garriſon in Calais, and her fleet ar- 
rived only to ſee the ſtandards of France planted on the walls. 
This loſs completed the averſion which the Engliſh” had eon- 
ceived to her. Mary was ſo chagrined at this misfortune, and 


it threw her into a deep melancholy, and accelerated her 
death, But while the duke of Guiſe thus revived the drooping 
ſpirits of the French, Philip's army obtained another conſider- 
able victory over marſhal de Fermes, near Gravelines, under 
the command of count Egmont. 

Both monarchs growing weary of hoſtilities, a treaty of peace 
was concluded between them at Chateau Cambreſis. This 
war, like many others, ended in marriage. Philip eſpouſed, 
for his third wife, the princeſs Iſabella, daughter of Henry II. 
Fho * been promiſed to his 9 Don Carlos; and tbis un- 


queen's huſdand, it met with ſo cool a reception that it wag 


His queen, wholly governed by his inſinustions, declared 


take the command of them upon himſelf. This army, joined 


Philip buy the church, monaſtery, and palace of the Efcuriaf, 


Quintin, the French took Dunkirk 


finding herſelf deſpiſed by Philip, on whom ſhe doated, that 


' happy 
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happy match is faid to have occiſioned the untimely death of 
Don Carlos and the princeis.. All the cauſes of diſcord, which 


had ſo long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France and 
Spain, ſeemed to be wholly removed, or finally terminated by 


this famous treaty, which re-eftabliſhed peace in Europe; al- 


moſt every prince and ſtate in Chriſtendom being comprehend- 
ed as allies either of Henry or Philip. | | 

In 1559, Philip ordered two autos-de-fe, or religious execu- 

tions, in Valladolid, at one of which he was preſent ; ſeventy 


unhappy wretches, of both ſexes, were there burnt alive; and | 


in 1568, ſent the duke of Alva to maſſacre thoſe inhabitants of 
the Netherlands who refuſed to embrace the Catholic faith, 
Fortune threw another ſovereignty into the hands of Philip, 
In 1580, he united Portugal to his dominions; © though the 
Braganza family of Portugal aſſerted a prior right. Anthony, 
prior of Crato, was choſen king by the ſtates of the kingdom; 
but Philip II. of Spain, infiſted that the crown belonged to 
him ; his mother being the eldeſt daughter of the grandmother 
of the princes of Braganza: he therefore fent the duke of Alva 
with a powerful force, who iubdued the country, and pro- 
* his maſter king of Portugal, on the 12th of September, 
1580. E | NR > „ 
In 1586 Philip finiſhed the building of the Eſcurial; and, 
in 1588, fitted out a prodigious armament, which had for its 
object no lefs than the entire conqueſt of England, though he 
had before ſought queen Elizabeth in marriage: but this fleet, 
which was called the Invincible Armada, was deftroyed, partly 
by ſtorms, and partly by the conduct and valour of the Engliſh. 
Philip, whoſe command of temper was equal to his ambition, 


received che news of ſo humiliating a difafter with an air of 


tranquillity. “ I ſent my fleet,” faick he, to combat the 
<c Engliſh, not the elements: God be praifed that the calamity 
ce 15 not greater.” 5 n 
e afterwards powerfully aſſiſted the party of the league il 
France, which induced Henry IV. to declare war againſt him, 
in 1595; but that war was concluded by the peace of Vervins, 
in 1598. Soon after the concluſion of this peace between 
France and Spain, the king of Spain breathed his laſt at Ma- 
drid, on the 1%th of September, 1598, when he was far ad- 
vanced in his ſeventy-ſecond year, and after a reign of forty- 
three years. Philip left behind him the character of a dark, 
Jealous, haughty, vindictive, and inexorable tyrant : with great 
. talents for governing, he did not acquire the reputation of 2 
great prince; his head fitted him for the throne of Spain, and 
dis indefatigable application for the ſovereignty of both Indies; 
but his heart, and his habit of thinking, only for the office of 
grand inquiſitor. Hence he was long the terror, but never the 


ad miratios 


| admiration of Europe: This prince firſt cauſed to be printed at 


of heirs, theſe provinces ſhould revert to Spain. 


taken by the Spaniſh general, Spinola, on the 21ſt of Septem- 


captain, though without experience. 


truce of twelve years, concluded at the Hague; by which Phi- 


of her induſtrious inhabitants; which, with bloody wars, and 


lddged within its walls; while the troops ſent from the Mi- 
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Antwerp that beautiful Polyglot Bible which bears bis name. 
He alſo ſubdued thoſe iſlands, which, from his name, were 
called the Philippines. Bhs F 


eee e . 


PpnIL Ib III. fon of Philip II. by Anne of Auſtria, fucceed- 
ed him. He was born at Madrid on the 14th of Auguſt, 1578, 
and aſcended the throne on the death of his father. Philip II. 
had ceded the Low Countries to his daughter Iſabella, who was 
married to the archduke Albert, on condition that, in default 


The dread of again falling under the Spaniſh yoke ſtimulated 
the Dutch to great exertion, Their leader, Maurice, prince 
of Orange, maintained the glory of his family. No ſiege, in 
modern hiſtory, can be compared to that of Oſtend. It was 


ber, 1604, after three years and as _ months, and the loſs 
of upwards of 50000 men. Ambroſe Spinola, who gloriouſly 

concluded this ſiege, was a Genoeſe, and is a great example of 
the ſtrength of genius. While his brother Frederic was diſtin- 
puiſhing himſelf in the army, Ambroſe was engaged in trade 
but at length reſolved to join him; when, the former being 
killed, he ſupplied his place, ſhe wing himſelf at once an able 


The Dutch liberty, through the mediation of France and 
England, was at length eſtabliſhed on a firm footing, by a 


lip III. acknowledged the United Provinces as free and inde- 


pendent ſtates; and obliged himſelf to allow them a free trade 


in America and the Indies. 


In 1610 Philip iſſued an edick, obliging all the Moors, and 


their deſcendants, to quit his dominions in thirty days. Spain, 
by this impolitic ſtep, loſt upwards of nine hundred thouſand 


frequent emigrations, reduced the nation to a ſtate of languor, 
from which it has never fince recovered. A project equally 
deteſtable was concerted, for rendering the Spaniſh branch of 
the houſe of Auſtria abſolute in Italy. The duke of Offuna, 


viceroy of Naples, and the marquis of Villa Franca, who was 


the Spaniſh'ambaſſador at Venice, undertook to ſubject the Ve- 
netians, and the reſt of the Italian ſtates. They formed a hor- 
nd conſpiracy to obtain poſſeſſion of Venice, That city was to 
bave been ſet on fire in different parts, by ruffians already 


„NM laneſe 
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-laneſe ſhould attack it on one fide, and ſome armed veſſel, 
from Naples on the other. But this infamous plot was diſco. 
vered, by the vigilance of the ſenate, in 1618. Moſt of (he 
conſpirators were privately drowned. 

Another project was formed in 1629, for extending the 


Spaniſh dominion in Italy; but, in the midſt of all thefe am. 


bitious ſchemes, to Whichidf himſelf he was not much inclin- 

ed, Philip III. departed this life, on the 31ſt of March 1621, 

In the fore-third 5 year of * "ge, and the twenty-thirg: * ki 
reign. 

P:H 1 b Ir. 

He was fucceeded on the thrones of Spain and Portugal by 
Philip IV. his fon by Margaret of Auſtria. 
the $th of April x605. He was a prince of a much more 
enterprifng diſpoſition than his father. In x622, the truce of 
twelve years expired, which had been concluded with the 
Dutch; in conſequence of which, the war was ceſumed aud 
carried on ſucceſsfully by the Spaniards, while they had ge- 
-neral Spinola at their head; but, in 1624, their fleet was de- 
Feated by the Dutch. In 1633. Philip took poſſeſſton of the 
Netherlands, en account of the — of his aunt Eliaabetb- 
Clara Eugenia. Two years after a long and bloody war broke 
out between him and France, oecaſioned by the Spaniards tak- 
ing the-city of Treves, and carrying off the elector, who had 

pur himſelf under the protection of France. a 

Philip's affairs were now oritically ſituated: he was unfor- 
tunate in Italy, Catalonia revolted, and Portugal threw off the 
,Spaniſh yoke. A private conſpiracy had been formed for up- 
. wards of three years, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whole 
grandfather had been deprived of bis rigbt to the crown by 
Philip II. The conſpirators were now determined to execute 
the deſign which they had formed : it was accompliſhed; almoſt 
without loſs of * Olivarez, Philip's,-miniſter, had impru- 
dently recalled the Spaniſh garriſon from Liſbon; a few troops 
only were. left to guard the: kingdom. V aſconcelles, the Spaniſt 
ſecretary, and one of his.clerks, were the only ene her 
- ficed to the public vengeance. 


The example-of the capital was followed 1 town-in 


Porrogal almoſt on the ſame day. The duke of Braganza #95 
unanimouſly proclaimed king, on the 1& of December 1040 
by the name of John IV. without the leaſt diſturbance or op- 
pofition. Veſſels were diſpatched to all the Portugueſe ſetde- 
ments, in Aſta, Africa, and elfewhere ; and they all, with one 
accord, expelled the Spaniſh governors. Portugal was nos 
an independent kingdom. All Europe mop with che news: f 


thy 


He was born on 


ing an 
ſent] y « 


this ſingular revolution: while Philip, loſt in the labyrimh of 


o- jicentious pleaſure, or bewilderect in the maze of idle amuſe- 
be ment in the Efcurial, was wholly ignorant of the event. 

| In 1641, the Catalans ſubmitted to Philip; but, in 1647, he 
he renounced all pretenſions to the Seven United Provinees, and 


m- declared them free and independent. The Spaniards, hows 
in- ever, reduced the Neapolitans; and recovered Barcelona, 


21, after a tedious ſiege, He took Caſel from the duke of Savoy 
his W and attached the duke of Mantua to their intereſt, by reſtoring 


that place to him : they reduced Gravelines, and again made 


\ themſelves maſters of Dunkirk. : 
For a time, the balance between France and 
held almoſt eyen 3; but when Mazarene, by ſacrificing to the 
pride of Cromwell, drew England to the aſſiſtance of France, 
Spain was no longer able to maintain the, conteſt, Dunkirk 
ſurrendered, and was delivered to the Engliſh, according to 


Graveline, alſo ſubmitted to the arms of France; and Spain 
began to think it neceſſary to ſue for peace, In 1659, 'it was 
agreed, after ſeveral conferences betwween cardinal Mazarine 
and Don Lewis de Haro, in the Iſle of Pheaſants, that the In- 
fanta ſhould be given to Lewis XIV. to prevent more effuſion 


Pyrenean treaty. , 
1665, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and the forty-fourth of 


Inquiſition to celebrate an auto-de-fe, in which ſeventy-two 
Jews and heretics were burnt, whipped, or baniſhed. 


G H AR T * 1 


warn Charles II. ſucceeded his father Philip IV. he was 
an infant under four years of age. Though the late king had 


without whoſe advice ſhe could do nothing of importance. 
Her conſeſſor, father Nitard, became ber favourite, and her 


but he became odious to the public, and ſhe was obliged to 
diſmiſs him. She therefore ſent him to Rome, with the title 


hat from his holineſs, EO 
ing and ſpirit ſuperior to his years; and, though but indiffe- 


ſeatly educated, he diſplayed a better genius for government 
£ D d Ts and 
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Spain was 


treaty»: Dixmude, Furnes, Ondenarde, Mons, Y pres, and 


of blood. This is called the peace of the Pyrenees,” or the - 
Philip IV. reſigned his breath on the 14th of September 


his reign, In 1653, he permitted the cruel tribunal of the 


nominated his widow, Anne of Auſtria, regent to the young 
prince, yet he alſo appointed a council, called a junta in Spain, 


influence occaſioned him to be appointed inquifitor-general; 


of ambaſſador from the crown of Spain, and . procured him a 


In bis early age, the young king diſcovered an underſtand- 
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reater capacity than was poſſeſſed by either bis grand. F 
2 N father. The queen regent was wholly deyoted to the 5 
German intereſt, ambitious in the extreme, and fond of power, | 5 
though incapable of properly exerciſing it. TY bt : 
The king had left a natural ſon, named Don Juan, for whom Th 
be had, made no proviſion. He was now in the thirty-ſixth 5 
year of his age, and was, in every reſpect, an accompliſhed ws 
gentleman: He. had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour : he PR 
had reduced the kingdom of Naples when in rebellion ; and reo 
had governed all the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, with the title a, 
of vicar-general. He had alſo commanded againſt the Por. tas 
tugueſe, and, at the time of his father's death, was at the head Nin 
of the privy, council; from whence the queen removed him, Ele 
with an intent to have ſent him into F landers. She thought in- ord 
deed that he had embarked for that country, and therefore in- a4; 
ſtantly ordered his favourite Don Joſeph Malladas to be ab- op 
prehended and ſtrangled, by a warrant under her own hand. 1 
Don Juan was at Barcelona when he was informed of this as 
tranſaction, but he ſpeedily repaired to the neighbourhood of bo 
Madrid. - The queen, exceedingly enraged at this ſtep, cauſed er 
_ his ſecretary to be ſeized, and baniſhed the prince himſelf, png 
'The regent wiſhing to remove Don Juan to ſome diſtance 925 
from her, appointed him viceroy of Arragon; to which. place he | 
he retired, applying himſelf with diligence to diſcharge the q 
duties of his high office, In the mean time, Anne found out Ont 
a new favourite, who became as abſolute, and as much deſpiſed ike 
as father Nitard had been, On the 19th of November, 1075, A 
the king was declated major, according to the laws of Spain, = 
having then acquired the age of fourteen. But the queen The 
caufed a proclamation to be drawn in the king's name, declar- 5 
ing, that the burthen of public affairs being too heavy for him 3 
to bear in his tender age, he was deſirous, ag well out of re. W's 
gard to the welfare of his ſubje&ts, as for his own eaſe, to ih 
commit the care of the government into the hands of the * 
gqueen- mother, and of the junta. She had not a doubt of the = 
King's conſent ; but when this declaration was preſented ſome of 
days after for him to ſign, he abſolutely refuſed, with this re- "4 
markable expreſſion : + I hope that God, from whoſe provi- il Ir 
«« dence I receive my dominions, will be graciouſly pleaſed _ 
* to. give me the capacity of governing the people whom he 5 0 
te has committed to my charge.“ . Gon 
The actions of the young prince would doubtleſs have been ea 
-ſuitable to this declaration; but his chocolate was /o preparth den 
that in a ſhort time his health and intellects were ſo much ia bo i 
paired, that the queen remained in full poſſeſſion of her av- bis 1 


ae 
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The favourite Don Ferdinand de Valenzuala was, all this 
time, in ſuch full poſſeſſion of the queen's favour, that, from 

a private gentleman, ſhe had made him a grandee of Spain of 
the firſt claſs. | NS | 

Many remonſtrances' had been made to the queen, reſpect- 
ing taxes, the king's education, and the ſecurity of the king- 
dom, but without effect. The patriots therefore had recourſe 
to another: they applied to the king, requeſting bim to, with- 
draw ſecretly to Buon Retira, ſend for Don Juan thirher, and 
reform the government by his advice : he attended to his coun- 111 
cil, met Don Juan, and a total revolution enſued. The 1 
queen-mother was confined in a convent at Toledo, and the 1 
marquis de Valenzuala took ſhelter in the monaſtery of the 
Eſcurial; but, being taken ill, was diſcovered, and ſent to 
priſon, degraded from all his dignities, and afterwards tranſ- 
ported as an exile to the Philippines: from thence he was to : 
be conducted to Peru, and there treated like a ſlave. SE 

Don Juan, now having full poſſeſſion of royal authority, 
was thought to abuſe it, or to exerciſe it improperly, One of 
the charges againſt him was, that be intended to get himſelf 

made infant of Caſtile, which would have enabled him to ſuc- 

ceed to the kingdom. Affected at theſe groundleſs accuſa- 
tions, a fever r wen which terminated his life; but not till 
he had given proofs that they were the effect of calumny. 

In 1679, Charles married, at Burgos, the princeſs Louiſa of 
Orleans, niece of Lewis IV. of France; and, by way of re- 
joicing at theſe nuptials, an auto- de-. was ordered, in which 
twenty-rwo victims of the inquiſition periſhed in the flames, 
and ſixty others were condemned to corporal puniſhment. 
The Spaniards were highly pleaſed with their new queen, on 
her firſt appearance ; but they grew out of humour with her, 
becauſe ſhe had no children, She'did not live long, and died 

_ without iſſue. : . 1 

A freſh war breaking out in France, the weakneſs of the 
Spaniſh monarchy became viſible to all Europe. The Engliſh. 
and Dutch forces were employed in defending the Spaniſh 
provinces in the Low Countries; and the Engliſh fleet cover- 
ed the coaſt of Spain for ſeveral ſucceſhve years. 


feat In 1690, the king married a princeſs of the houſe of Neu- 


— 


bourg, by whom he had no children; and, as his health de- — 44 
clined daily, all Europe ſhewed more concern for the ſucceſ- | 
2 ſion, than was diſcovered even in Spain. He figned his will 
epared on the 2d of October 1700; after which he grew better than 
d i he had long been, and continued ſo for about a fortnight ; but 
r . he then relapſed, and died on the 26th of October 1700. By 
dis will he declared the duke of Anjou to be his ſucceffor, on 
"Th 825 


om he 


U. 


\ 
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condition that he ſhould never be capable of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France. a] 155 


rr 


PII V. duke of Anjou, the ſecond fon of Lewis, dau- 
phin of France, who was born at Verſailles on the 19th, of De. 
cember 1683, was called to the crown of Spain by the will. of 
Charles II. king of Spain, and made his public entry at Ma. 
drid on the 14th of April 1701, According to the rights of 
conſanguinity, none but the imperial or French families could 
hare any title to the. crown of Spain. Charles II. had receiy- 
ed many cauſes of diſguſt from the court of Vienna; which 
induced the grandees of Spain to favour the claims of the houſe 
of Bourbon, and cardinal Portocarrero, archbiſhop of Toledo, 
rſuaded the dying monarch to make a will, in which the 
duke of Anjou was appointed his ſucceſſor in all his domi- 
nions. 5 | : | 8 ö 4 
As ſoon as the French king was informed of the death of 
Charles II, of Spain, and that his grandſon the duke of Anjou 
was Called to the ſucceſſion, he prepared for maintaining him 
in the ſucceſhon of that kingdom, which he foreſaw would be 
diſputed by the bouſe of Auſtria and its allies. The elector 
of Bavaria admitted the French troops into the Netherlands, 
of which he was governor ; and the prince of Vaudemont de. 
clared for king Philip in Italy. England and Holland diſ- 
ſembled, and acknowledged king Philip, though they were 
then determined to conteſt his title to that crown. 5, 
_. When the grand alliance was formed, nothing more was 
propoſed than the obtaining a proper barrier for the Dutch, 
and a reaſonable equivalent for the houſe of Auſtria : but when 
the archduke Charles had aſſumed the title of king of Spain, 
ant. the allies had been remarkably ſucceſsful in the begining 
of the war, they projected the entire conqueſt of the ,Spani 
manarchy. On neglecting, however, to ſend proper reinforce- 
ments to Charles in 1706, Philip began to recover ſtrength; 
and in April 1597, the duke of Berwick, who commanded 
his forces, obtained ſo complete a victory at Almanza, and 
purſued it with ſo much ſpirit and diligence, that, before the 
end of the year, the face of affaits in that kingdom was entite- 
ty changed. The allies indeed made a conſiderable progrels ; 
and, in 1710, gained the battle of Saragoſſa, opening a paſ- 
ſage for Charles III. to Madrid ; into which city he made his 
public entry in the middle of the next month. Bat the Spar 
niards afterwards adhered ſo firmly to Ling Philip, that, * 


) 
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the cloſe of that year, Charles was driven back into Catalonia, 
after having been defeated. 5 YEE 

The emperor Joſeph died in April 1711, leaving king 
Charles III. the ſole heir-male of the houſe of Auſtria, This 
circumſtance made a conſiderable alteration in the ſtate of af- 
fairs ; becauſe it appeared now equally dangerous to give the 


Spaniſh, as well as the Imperial dominions, to this prince, or 


to leave them to a branch of the houſe of Bourbon ; and no 


_ expedient could be thought of to prevent one or other of theſe 


events. The houſe of Auſtria then poſſeſſed the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, and- all the dominions that had belonged to that 


crown on the continent of Italy, which gave an opportunity to 


the French court, to inſinuate to the miniſtry in England 
the expediency of putting an end to fo long a war, on terms 
agreeable to the firſt ſcheme, of the grand alliance; and this, 


in the end, brought about the peace of Utrecht, which was 


concluded in 1713. | „ 

The queen of France, conſort to king Philip, and daughter 
of the duke of Savoy, died on the 14th of February 1714: 
leaving two ſons, Don Lewis, and Don Ferdinand. This 


enabled Philip to ſtrengthen his intereſt by a ſecond marriage, 
which he concluded in a few montns, with the princeſs Eliza- 


beth Farneſe, daughter of the duke of Parma, heireſs not on- 
ly of the duchy, but alſo expectant heireſs of Tuſcany, He 
made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Sardinia in 1717, and of 
the kingdom of Naples in the following year; bur reſtored 
them in 1720, on his acceding to the treaty of the quadruple 
alliance. He concluded a peace with England in 1721; and, 
whatever might be his motive, on the 15th of January 1724, 
he actually reGgned the kingdom to his ſon Don Lewis, prince 
of Aſturias, who was a youth of great abilities ; but on the 
30th of Auguſt following be, died of the ſmall-pox, without 
leaving any iſſue by his wife Louiſa Elizabeth, of Orleans. 

On the demiſe of Lewis, the Spaniards endeavoured to pre- 
vail on Philip V. to reſume the government, which he con- 
ſented to with ſome reluctance. He concluded a peace with 


the emperor; and, in 1731, Anthony Farneſe, duke of Parma 


and Placentia, dying without male iſſue, he ſent the Infant 


Don Carlos, his ſon by his fecond. wife, to take poſſeſſion: of 


the ſtates of the duke; and accordingly the Infant made his 
public entry into Florence, Parma, and Placentia, in 1732. 
In the following year Philip undertook the conqueſt of Naples 
and Sicily, in favour of Don Carlos; and that prince became 
the peaceable poſſeſſor of thoſe kingdoms, on the 12th of July 
7735. | | | 

| Worn out with age and infirmities, Philip V. departed this 
life on the 29th of June 1746, in the Gxty-third year of his 
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age, and the forty-ſixth of his reign. Though endowed with 
ſew great qualities, he had ſtill fewer vices. He was govern» 
ed by his two queens, who were both Italians, and both prin. 
ceffes of great talents. | | TED, 

Beſides the prince of Aſturias, by his firſt queen, Philip 


Jeft, by his ſecond conſort, three ſons and three daughters; 


Pon Carlos, whom he had ſeated on the throne of the Sicilies, 

aud married to a Saxon princeſs ; Don Philip, married to the 

eldeſt of the French princeſſes; the cardinal Don Lewis, arch. 

biſhop of Toledo and Seville; Mary-Anne-Victotia, queen- 

zegent of Portogal; Maria-Tereſa, married to the dauphin 

od France; and Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda, ducheſs of 
VOY». | Es | 


FERDINAND vl. 


Wren Ferdinand ſucceeded his father, he was in the thirty. 
third year of his age. He had married, in 1729, the infanta 
Mary Magdalena of Portugal, by whom he had no iſſue. At 
Kcſh he embraced with ardour the principles of the union be- 


teen the two branches of the Bourbon family; and reſolved 


0 purſue the objects for which that union hid. been formed. 
Taking part with France, he engaged in the general war of 
Europe, which was concluded by the treaty of Aix-lay-Chapelle, 
During the continuance of peace, arts and fcienees were ſuc- 
cefsfully cultivated z manufactures and commerce flouriſhed; 
ſociety became poliſhed ; and the intercourſe of mankind, of 
nations, and of ranks, was rendered more facile and genera] 
than in any former period. 3 88 1 
A plan had been formed by the French miniſtry, of diſpot- 
ſefling the Engliſh of their principal ſettlements in America 
and the Eaſt Indies. Attempts had 
gage the court of Spain, whoſe American treaſures were now 
got home in ſafety, to enter into their grand ſcheme, 4-2 44 
pofals ſor a family compact, ſuch as has fince been formed a: 
mong the branches of the houſe of Bourbon, were exhibited to 
| the Sparrſh miniſtry in 1753, by the duke de Duras, the French 
am baiTador, under the direction of the duke de Noailtes, But 
by the penetration and vigilance of Mr. Keene, the Britiſh am- 
b Mador at Madrid, the purpoſes of thefe intrigues were de- 
ſeated. His exertiens were ſupported by the credit of the ju- 
dicious Mr. Wall, a gentleman of Irifh' extraction, who had 
Jong refided in the court of London as ambaſſador from his 
Catholic majeſty. 7 1 


Ferdinand, naturally pacific, ſeemed regardleſs of the ſplen⸗ 


did alluzements of the court of Verſailles, and aly the infiny- 
ation 


been made by them to en- 
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ations to the diſadvantage of that of Great Britain. Diſdain- 


ing ambitious views, he placed his glofy in reviving commerce, 
and encouraging arts and manufactures, which had been too 
long neglected among his ſubjects. He diſgraced his prime- 


miniſter, the marquis de la Encenada, for urging him to alter 
his meaſures; and placing Wall at the head of bis adminiſtra- 


tion, continued wiſely to purſue the ſame pacific meaſures, _ 
By the diſgrace of that miniſter, which happened in 1754, 


when every thing ſeemed ripe for a perpetual league between 


France and Spain, a fatal blow was given to the projects of 
the court of Verſailles. | 1 8 


The pacific Ferdinand VI. 4 breathed his laſt on the roth 
of Auguſt 1759, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the 


thirteenth of his reign. He was ſucceeded on the throne of 


Spain by his brother Don Carlos, king of Naples and Sicily. 


n 


IX was provided by an article in the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, 


that Philip ſhould have aſcended the throne of the two Sicilies ; 
and Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtella, ſhould have reverted to 
the houſe of Auſtria; except certain exceptions, made by the 


ſame treaty, in fayour of the king of Sardinia. But 2s Don 
Carlos, now king of Spain, had never acceded to that treaty, 


he left the crown of the two Sicilies, by will, to his third ſon 


Don Ferdinand; the ſecond being thought unfit for govern- 


ment, and the eldeſt being deſigned for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 


Don Philip acquieſced in this diſpoſition; and the court of Vi- 
enna, through the mediation of France, permitted him to re- 


main in poſſeſſion of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 


Guaſtella, without making any claim to theſe territories. Mo- 
ney was employed to quiet the king of Sardinia, and that mo- 


ney was advanced by Lewis XV. I 
| Theſe good offices, added to the ties of conſanguinity, had 


” 


ſome effect on the mind of his Catholic majeſty; and, though 
he had hitherto been almoſt neutral, and profeſſed a friendſhip 


for Great Britain, France entertained ſtrong hopes of drawing 
him into her views. The Spaniſh empire in America, if that 
of France ſhould be annihilated, he foreſaw muſt in a manner 
lie at the mercy of England; as no power could remain, ſhould 
a conteſt happen between the two crowns, able to hold the 
balance in the New World. This reaſonable; jealouſy, rouſed 


by the French court, induced Charles to ſeek iefuge in that 


grand Family Compact, which has ſo long and ardently been 


+ This monarch, and his father Philip V. are both ſaid to have died inſane. 
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. wiſhed for by the court of Verfailles. France and England 


nov entered into a treaty; though, at the ſame time, hoſtili- 


ties were every where carried on, as if no ſuch negociation had 
been agitated. | 
But the campaign was diſtinguiſhed by few memorable 
events. The war which had been long carried on in Weſt. 
pbalia, was as indeciſive as ever. The king of Pruſſia, ſeen. 
ing weary of ineffectual efforts, acted only. on; the defenſive, 
The Auſtrians took Schweidnitz by ſurprize, and the Ruſſians 
made themſelves maſters of Colberg. Several actions indeed 
happened at ſca, between ſingle ſhips and ſmall . 
much to the honour of the Britith flag : Belleifle was taken from 
the French, after a violent repulſe. The courts of London and 
. Verſailles, not agreeing in ſome of the articles of the propoſed 


| treaty, the negotiation between France and England was i- 


nally broken off on the. 20th of September, 1761. 
| On the 15th of July; the French miniſter had preſented to 
the court of London a private memorial, ſignifying the deſire 
of his moſt Chriſtian' majeſty, that the king of Spain might be 
invited to guarantee the treaty bet ween the two crouns; and 
be propoſed, with the conſent and communication of bis Cas 
 tholic majeſty, that the three points in diſpute between Eng- 
land and Spain, ſhoald be finally ſettled in this negocration : 
Theſe were, the reſtitution of ſome ſhips taken under Spaniſn 
colours; the liberty claimed by Spain to fiſh on the Banks of 
Newfoundland; and the demolition of certain ſettlements, 
made by the Engliſh logwood-cutters in the Bay of Honduras. 
In anfwer to this memorial, Mr. Pitt, the Britiſh miniſter, - 
declared, that his Britannic majelty would not ſuffer the dif- 
putes with Spain to be blended in the negociation of peace be- 
tween the two crowns; and that it would be conſidered às an 
atfront, if any farther mention was made of ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, He alſo called upon the Spaniſh miniſter, to diſavow 
the-propolitions, ſaid to be made with the knowledge of bis 
court, and expreſſed his aſtoniſument at ſeeing a propoſal-for 
accommodating diſputes between friends, coming through the 
medium of an enemy ! to find matters of ſuch magnitude of- 
fered for deliberation by a French envoy, when the king of 
Spain had an ambaffador in London, from whom no intima- 
tion of ſuch buſineſs had been received. The court of Verſailles 
made an apology; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador avowed and jul- 
tified the ſtep taken by the French envoy, as entirely — — 
able to the ſentiments of his maſter. He ſaid the kings of 
France and Spain were united, not only by the ties of blood, 
but thoſe of mutual intereſt, 
Tbe Family Compact was ned on the 25th of Auguſt 
1761, Mr. Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, applauded the mage 
= | | nanimity 
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nanimity of the king of Great Britain, in not ſuffering France 
to be appealed to, as a tribunal, in his difputes with- Spain: | 
but he refuſed to give up any of the three points in diſpute, - - 
acknowledging that the moſtperfect amity ſubſiſted between 
the courts of France and Spain: that, in conſequence of that 
harmony, the Moſt Chriſtian king had offered to aſſiſt his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, if the diſpute between Great Britain and Spain 
ſhould give birth to hoſtilities. | 05 
The intentions of Spain were now too apparent to be miſun- : 
der ſtood: Mr. Pitt declared in council, that ſuch behaviour was 9 
a declaration of war; that England ought, from prudence as 
well as ſpirit, to ſtrike the firſt blow; that, if any war could 
provide its own-reſources, it muſt be a war with Spain; that 
her ſupplies lay at a diſtance, and might be eafily intercepted 3 
that her flota, or American plate-fleet, on which ſhe had great 
dependance, was not yet arrived; and that the taking of it 
would ſtrengthen England, as much as it would weaken her. 
t Such a neceſſary ſtep, added he, would be a leſſon to the 
king of Spain, and to all Europe, how dangerous it was to 
preſume to dictate in the affairs of Great Britain.” Mr. Pitt 
was, however, over-ruled in council, and'he refigned the ſeals 


of oſfice. , | 0 {| NF" NRA 
Declarations, of war were, however, iſſued by the courts of 
London and Madrid, in the beginning of 1762, and the great- 
eſt preparations were made by both, for commencing hoſti- 
lities with vigour and effect. England took from his Catholic 
majeſty the port and city of Havannah in the iſland of Cuba, 
in conſequence of which ſhe became entirely miſtreſs of the 
navigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. 'But, notwithſtanding 
the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, a peace was haſtily concluded, by 
which the Havannah was reſtored to _ ye To 
In 1775, an expedition was concerted againſt Algiers by the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, which had a very unſuccefsful termination: 
the troops, which amounted to upwards of twenty-four thou= 
ſand, commanded by lieutenant-general Conde de O'Reilly, 
landed. about a league and a half to the eaſt of the city of Al- 
. giers; but were diſgracefully driven back, and obliged to te- 
treat to their ſhips for ſhelter, having ſuſtained a very“ heavy 
loſs. In the year 1783, and 1784, they rene wed their attack 
by ſea to deſtroy it, hut after loling many lives, they were ob- 
liged to retire. iy ae So dc] l 
When the war between Great-Britain and her American 
colonies had continued for ſome time, and France bad taken 
part with the latter, the court of Madrid was alſo induced to 
commence hoſtilities againſt Great Britain. The Spaniards 
cloſely beſieged Gibraltar both by ſea and land. The whole 
power of the French and Spaniſh monarchics were exerted up- 
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on this occaſion. The preparations were indeed immenſe; ' The 
quantities of powder, ſhot, ſhells, ana proviſions, were almoſt in. 
credible. On the morning of the 13th of September, the batte- 

- ries were opened, and the cannonade and bombardment on all 
fides began, The prodigious ſhowers of red hot balls, bombs, 
and carcaſes which were thrown from the garriſon, under the 
command of general Elliot, (afterwards lord Heathfield)” aſto. 

niſhed the commanders of the allied forces. The battering 
ſhips alone, on which the enemy placed a great dependence, 
received no leſs than four thouſand red hot balls in the courſe 
of the day. The Engliſh, at length, were viQtorious ; and their 
generous efforts afterwards preſerved the lives of more than 
four hundred men, who, when day-light appeared, were ſeen 
floating upon pieces of timber, and in the midſt of the flames 
of thoſe. ſhips, which were only in part conſumed. Captain 

Roger Curtis, of the Brilliant frigate, was particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed on-this occaſion. This victory ſpread a blaze of glory 
over the whole garriſon, and will immortalize the names of 
general Elliot, and lieutenant-general Boyd. I 
- The Spaniards, however, took the iſland of Minorca, and 
the province of Weſt Florida. The French reduced the iſlands 
of St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat ;, and were proceed- 
ing to attack Jamaica, with a powerful fleet and army under 
the count de Graſſe; when, admiral Rodney coming up with 
them, on the twelfth of April 1781, an obſtinate engagement 
enſued, which continued from morning till night, and the 

French received a terrible overthrow. The Ville de Paris, of 
110 guns, (the admiral's own ſhip) was taken, and four others 

of the line. Another was ſunk during the engagement, and 
two were afterwards taken by Sir Samuel Hood. Upwards of 
four hundred men were killed on board the Ville de Paris only; 
though the Engliſh, in the whole, had only two bundred and 

fifty - hree killed; and onethouſand and fifty wounded. Admiral 
Rodney was rewarded for his ſervices on this occaſion, with 
an Engliſh barony, and Sir Samuel Hood was elevated to the 
ſame rank in the Iriſh peerage. Other naval and military 
operations, of leſs importance, occaſionally took place. 
A peace, however, was concluded, at Paris, on the 3d of 

September 1783. By this treaty, Great-Britain acknowledged 

the Thirteen United Provinces of North America to be free, 
ſovereign, and independent ſtates. She reſtored to France the 
land of St. Lucie, and ceded that of Tobago. She received 
in exchange, the reſtitution of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
the iſland of St. Vincent, Dominique, St. Nevis, and Mont- 

ſerrat. In the Eaſt Indies ſhe reſtored to France the places 
' ſhe had taken from her. during the war, ſhe permitted Spain to 
| | IN 8 | retain 
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retain Minorca and Weſt F lorida, and ceded to her the pro- 


vince of Eaſt Florida; for which ſhe received the reſtitution 
of the Bahama iflands. The Dutch ſuffered the Engliſh to re = 
tain the town of Negapatnam, and its dependencies. 

After the ratification of this treaty, his Catholic majeſty 
ſeemed pacifically diſpoſed till February 1788, when he gave 
orders for augmenting the marine eſtabliſhment in Spain. This, 
in the time of profound peace, was conſidered as an extraor- 
dinary circumſtance. Perhaps he expected the arrival of a Ruſ- 
ſian fleet in the Mediterranean ſeas. Had he any other project 
in view, ſuch as commencing hoſtilities againſt his Britannic 
majeſty, or by any means diſturbing the repoſe of Europe, 


death arreſted his hand; for he departed this life on the 13th 


of January, 1789, in the ſeventy-third year of =o age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 


He left iſſue, Charles, the preſent king; Maria _Joſepha, 


born in 1744; Maria-Louifa, born in 1745, and married, in 
1765, to the archduke Leopold of Auſtria, great duke of Tuſ- 
cany, and now emperor of Germany; Philip-Anthony, duke of 
Calabria, born in 1747, declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 


throne, on account of an invincible weakneſs of underttanding 3 3 


Ferdinand-Anthony, king of Naples, born in 1751, martied in 


1768, to the archducheſs Maria-Carolina- Louiſa, ſiſter to the 
late emperor of Germany; Gabriel- Anthony, born in 1752, 


grand-prior of the kingdom of Spain; Anthony Paſchal, born 
in 17563; and Francis Xavier, born in 1757. 


e H AR L E 8 Iv. 


en nn the preſent ſovereign, ſucceeded his 
father on the throne of Spain. He was born in 1748, and in 
1765 married to Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa, princeſs of Parma. 


Soon after he aſcended the throne, he made hoſtile prepara- 


tions againſt Great Britain; but the Britiſh miniſtry, with great 
vigilance and ſpirit, more than kept pace with him ; they re- 


monſtrated, and he evaded. At length Charles condeſcended 


to be explicit, and wiſely agreed to an accommodation in 1790. 
Great Britain never had a more tremendous fleet. It is poſhblg 
that his Catholic majeſty thought it roo tremendous : | 
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PORTUGAL comprehends the greateſt part of the ancient 


Luſitaniaʒ and ſhared the fate of the other Spaniſh provinces, 


in the conteſts between the Carthagenians and Romans; and in 


the decline and fall of the Roman empire it was ſucceffively poſ- 
ſefled by the Suevi, Alans, Vifigoths; and Moors: In the ele- 
venth century Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, gave his 
daughter, and that part of Portugal then inhabited by Chriſtians; 


to Henry, grandſon of Robert, king of France; as a reward for 


his bravery and aſſiſtance againſt the Moors. 


% 
” * 


and continued in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of that kingdom 
till about the year 1072: during which period; the other part 
of Portugal was governed by a ſucceſſion of twenty-five kings. 
In 1080, count Don Henry made himſelf maſter of moſt of the 
territories then in ſubjection to the Moors; and reigned over 


the whole kingdom upwards of twenty years, without ever ac- 


cepting the title of king. The firſt king, therefore, was 


ALPHONSO I. born in 1109. He gained a deciſive victory 


at Obrigne, over five Moeriſh kings, in July 1139. He reigned 
forty years, and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery, 
and the encouragement he gave to learning and learned men. 


He took for his arms as many bezants or crown pieces as he 


had conquered kings. He inſtituted the order of Avis, and died 
at Coimbra on the gth of November 1185, aged feventy-ſix, 
having reigned er- Eren years. He was buried in a convent» 
A Portugueſe account of this king, ſays, that God operates ſe- 
veral prodigies by means of his body, as may be ſeen in the tenth 
ſection of the Apparato Hiftorico, which was printed in Rome in 
1728, for the beatification of that venerable king.“ 


8 


About the year 714 of our æra, the Moors invaded Portugal, 
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SANCHO I. his fon, ſucceeded him: he was born in 11 54 
and died in 1211, after a reign of twenty-ſix years. He was 


» 


— 


% 
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buried in Coimbra. 


ALPHONSO IT, fon of Sancho I. was born in 118 55 aud | 
died in 1223, having reigned twelve years. He was buried at 


Alcobaca. 


SANCHioO II. was born in 1202. : Having reigned nineteen ' 


years, during which time he greatly oppreſſed ſeveral eccleſiaſ- 
tics, they complained of his conduct to pope Innocent IV. In 

conſequence of which the king received admonitions from 

Rome, to which he paid no attention; his Holineſs therefore 
depoſed him in 1242, placing his brother Don Alphonſo. on 

the throne. Sancho was obliged to quit the kingdom, and take 
refuge in Toledo, where he died, and was buried in 1248. 


ALPHONSO III, the brother of Sancho II, was born in | 
1210. Partly by conqueſt, and partly by marriage, he added 


Algarve to his dominions. He obtained it by the ſword, and 


made it permanent in his family by marriage. He alſo got 
himſelf excuſed from the homage, which had before been paid 


to the kings of Leon. He reigned thirty-two years, and died 
in 1279. Alcobaca was the place of his interment, 1 5 


DENIS, or DIONISIUS, his ſon, who ſucceeded him, re- 


ceived his birth in 1201. He built forty-four cities and towns 


in Portugal, and founded the military order of Chriſt : He was 


a very fortunate prince, and obtained the title of Father of his 


country. He departed this life in 1325, after a reign of forty- 


fix years, and was buried in the convent of Odivelas. 
ALPHONSO Iv. ſucceeded his father Denis. He confe 


feated him near the river Salado, though he had an army of 
four hundred and ſeventy thouſand Moors, including horſe and 


derated with Alphonſo. V. of Caſtile, againſt Alboacen, and de- ; 


foot. This fqvereign cauſed the beautiful Donna Ignez de 


Caſtro to be 'barbarouſly murdered, in 1355, becauſe ſhe had 


been clandeſtinely married to his fon Don Pedto or Peter. One 
of the beſt tragedies in the Portugueſe language is founded on 


this ſtory ; and a French author, named La Motte, has imi- . 


tated it. There is alſo a Spaniſh tragedy on the ſame ſubject, 


written in 1577. Alphonſo IV. was born in 1291, and te- 
ſigned his breath in 1357, after having reigned, thirty-two 


PETER 


years. His remains were interred in Liſbon, 
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PETER I. aſcended the throrie on the death of his father; He 

was called the Cruel, ' becauſe, notwithſtanding he had ſworn 

to his father to forgive the miurderers of Donna Ignez, yet he 
cauſed two of them to be put to death, tearing out their hearts 
from their breaſts, and burning them: he even ſtruck one of 
the wretches on the face, while he was ſuffering theſe tortures. 


He then cauſed the ſkeleton of Donna Ignez to be taken out 


of its ſepulchre, to be inveſted with the royal habits, and the 
crown to be placed upon its head: he commanded the Portu- 
gueſe to acknowledge their queen in thoſe inſenſible remains. 
The hem of its garment was then kifſed by the nobility ; and 
that novel and ſingular ceremony occaſioned its being ſaid, that 
Donna Ignez reigned after having lived, and that ſhe aroſe from 


the tomb to be ſeated on the throne; Peter died in 1367, after 


a rejgn of ten years, and was buried in Alcobaca, cloſe by - 
the fide of Donna Ignez. 5 ns e 


' FERDINAND L. his fon and ſucceſſur, was born iti 1345. 
reigned ſeventeen years; died in 1383, and was buried in 
Santarem. 5 e Lo 

JOHN I. his brother, ſucceeded him: he was illuſtrious for 
his courage, prudence, and conqueſts in Africa. He was the 


natutal ſon of Peter, and uſurped the throne; ſetting afide Bea- 


trix, the queen of Caſtile, and daughter of Ferdinand I: and all 
the legitimate iſſue of his father. He eſtabliſhed himſelf on the 
throne by his marriage with Philippa, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, then a ſtrong competitor for the 
crown of Caſtile, He died of the plague in 1433, after a reign 
of forty-nine years, and was buried in Batalha. Under him; 
Madeira and the Canaries were firſt diſcovered by Gonſales 
Vaco, and Triſtas Vas. The city of Ceuta, in Barbary, was 
conquered by the Portugueſe navy, in 1415, comtiianded by 


- 


EDWARD I. his thitd ſon, was his ſucceſſor. He was, 
born in 1391, and died of the plague in 1498, after a reign of 


onh five years, and was buried in Batalha. 


ALPHONSO V. his ſon, ſucceeded him. He ſeveral times 
engaged the Moors in Africa, and took from them Tangier, 
Alcazar, and Arzilla. During his reigh, in 1480, the Portu- 
15 diſcovered the coaſt of- Guinea. He died in 1481, inthe 
orty⸗ third year of his reign, and the forty-ninth of his age. 
Batalha was the place of his interment: 1 9 905 
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JOHN II. the ſon and ſucceſſor of. Alphonſo V. was born 


in 145 15 In his reign the Portugueſe diſcovered the Cape of 


Good Hope, and the kingdom of Moni-Congo; and ſettled 


colonies, and built forts in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt In- 


dies, He beheaded the duke of Braganza, and greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at the battle of Toro, againſt the Caſtilians, 
In 1492, he refuſed the offers of Chriſtopher Columbus, who, 
in the ſame year, diſcovered the New World, for Ferdinand 
and Iſabella of Spain. He died in 1495, after having lived 
forty years, and reigned fourteen, He was buried in Batalha, 
and the Portugueſe account ſays, ** that his body ſtill remains 


uncorrupted.” He had no iſſue. 


 EMANUEL, grandſon of king Edward, and duke of Beja, 
was then elevated to the throne of Portugal, He was one of 
the greateſt princes of Europe. He patronized men of learn- 
ing, expelled the Moors from his dominions, and took cities 
and fortreſſes in Africa. He executed the deſigns of king John; 
and under his auſpices, Vaſco de Gama, Albuquerque, Alva- 
rez Cabral, and other great navigators, diſcovered new coun- 
tries. During his reign the people were ſo profperous and 
happy, that it is called tne Golden Age of Portugal. Emanuel 
was born in 1469, lived fifty-two years, and reigned twenty- 
fix, He died at Liſbon in 1521, and his remains were depo- 
fited at Bellem. In 1502, Emanuel went in perſon in pilgrim» 


age to Santiago de Compoſtella, from a principle of, devotion. 


JOHN III. was the ſon and ſucceſſor of Emanuel. He re- 
ceived ambaſſadors from David, king of Ethiopia; and, though 
he loſt ſome of his African ſettlements, he made new acquiſi- 
tions in the Indies. He ſent the famous Xavier, as a miſſion- 
ary to Japan ; and 1n the height of his zeal, eſtabliſhed the in- 
quiſition of Portugal, in 1526 ; regardleſs of the intreaties and 
remonſtrances of his people. Knowing that St. Thomas 
preached and died in the Eaſt Indies, he ordered the viceroy 
to make enquiries goncerning the place of his ſepulture, and 
the particulars of his life. In 1531, in this reign, an earth- 
quake deſtroyed almoſt the whole city of Liſbon ; when it is 
ſaid, thirty thouſand inhabitants periſhed among the ruins. 
2 was born in 1502, and died of an apoplexy on the twenty- 
econd of Auguſt, 1557, having lived fifty-five years, and 


reigned thirty-five. He was interred at Bellem. 172 5 
5 SEBASTIAN, his grandſon and ſucceſſor, was born in 15 Ta 

and ſucceeded to the throne in the third year of his age. : 

6 die 
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died fighting againſt the Moors near Tangier, in Africa, in 


1578, in the twenty-faurth year of his age. 


HENRY, uncle to Sebaſtian, fon of Emanuel, and a cardi- 
nal, ſucceeded his nephew, and died in 1580, after a ſhort 
reign of about a year and a half, and in the fixty-eighth year of 
his age. He is interred. at Bellem. The Portugueſe acconnt 
of his death ſays, He died in Almeirim : there was a great 
lunar eclipſe the ſame night, and an univerſal ſorrow ; becauſe 
every one perceived that the whole kingdom was alſo eclipſed 
by that death. In 1682, his body was tranſported to Bellem, 
and a noble monument ereCted over it by order of Peter II. 


PHILIP, the firſt of Portugal, and ſecond of Spain, forcibly 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Portugal, of which procla- 
mation was made on the 12th of September, 1580. He died, 


and was buried in 1598, in the eſcurial which he had founded y 
| having lived ſeventy-one years, of which he had reigned 


ſorty-three in Spain, and eighteen in Portugal. Further 
particulars of his reign are given in the narrative of Philip II. 
of Spain. : | 5 75 


PHILIP IT. of Portugal, was Philip III. of Spain, to whoſe 
reign the reader is referred. Tu e 


PpHILIP III. of Portugal, was, in like manner, Philip Iv. 
of Spain, to whoſe reign, in the hiſtory of that country, the 
reader is alſo referred. 1 


JOHN IV. ſurnamed the Fortunate, ſon of Theodore duke 
of Braganza, was born on the 19th of March 1604, and aſ- 
cended the thron/: in December 1640. His ſubjects were as 


ſteady and conſtant in ſupporting him on the throne, as they 


had been earneſt and indefatigable in railing him to it. While 
the Spaniards were maſters of Portugal, their maxim of making 


the moſt of it, deftroyed the trade, reduced the naval power, 


and almoſt ruined the Portugueſe plantations. John governed 
his kingdom with great prudence, and obtained a celebrated. 
victory over the Spaniards near Badajoz, on the 26th of May 
1644 ; and had great advantages over the Dutch in Brazil, He 
was extremely mild and affable ; and equally remarkable for 
the plainneſs of his dreſs, and his indifference about the lux- 


uries of the table. He died in 1656, after having lived fifty- 
two years, and reigned almoſt ſixteen. He is interred in the 


convent of St. Vincente de Fora, in Liſbon. The Portugueſe 
had now ſhaken off the er which they had vous 
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for ſixty years. John died without ſeeing a concluſion of that 


war, which his acceſſion had occafioned. He left his domi- 


nions to his ſon Alfonſo VI. a youth then under the tuition of 
the queen-dowager, his mother. He had a daughter, the in- 
fanta Catharine, who married Charles II. of England, 


ALFONSO VI. born in 1643, ſycceeded his father, under 


his mother's regency. His mother governed with great pru- 
. dence; but, though he muſt have been ſenſible of his own in- 


capacity, he took the management of his dominions into his 
own hands, as ſoon as his minority ceaſed. The deficiency of 


_ underſtanding, as well as the debility of body, which he la- 


boured under, is ſaid to have been occaſtoned by a long indiſ- 


_ poſition. His folly or madneſs increaſing with his years, he 

diſregarded all advice, and attended by a number of abandoned 
proſligates, committed in the night, innumerable outrages in 
the ſtreets, and in houſes appropriated to proſtitution, "Thoſe 


vyvho accompanied him had generally their ſwords by their ſides 


without ſcabbards, that they might be the readier to execute 


His commands: thoſe who produced them ſtained with blood, 


were always entitled to his commendations or rewards. Po 
ſuppreſs ſome reports which. had been propagated, concerning 


his frigidity, he not only frequented infamous houſes, but 


had proſtitutes brought to his palace at Alcantara; and often 


them. 
Pet ſuaded by his favourites, he married a princeſs of Savoy 


boaſted, in the moſt indelicate terms, of his tranſactions with 


Nemours; but the queen, after cohabiting with him about fix 


months, retired to a convent, declaring ſhe had no other expe 
dient to preſerve her honour and her life. The infant Don 


Pedro, hrother to the king, ps the confuſed ſtate of | 
ange?, reſolved, by the 


public affairs, and his own imminent 
advice, and with the aſſiſtance of the principal oi to ſe- 
be ad mi- 


cute the perſon of Alfonſo, and take upon himſelf t 


niſtration of the government. This being adit hy ad the 


| _ queen quitted the convent; and, a diſpenſation having been ob- 
tained from the court of Rome for that purpoſe, eſpouſed the 
prince %%% nn Sl oe ar Þ 
Pedro then took poſſeſſion of the palace, made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the king's perſon, and obliged him to ſign an inſtrument, 
declaring his voluntary reſignation of the kingdom to his bro- 
ther; who was immediately acknowledged by the ſtates as 
proce regent. Alphonſo was firſt removed to the iſland of 
Tercera, where he remained ſeveral years, and afterwards to 
the caſtle of Cintra. In the laſt-mentioned place he died in 
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1a 1668, a treaty of peace was concluded between Spain and 


Portugal : the court of Madrid acknowledged Portugal to be free 


and independent, and cut off from her coat of arms that of the 


crown of Portugal. Spain retained only Ceuta, which. city 
had not followed the revolution in 1640. Thus ended a blood 
war of about twenty-ſix years. After the death of Alphonſo, 

the regent was-proclaimed king, by the title of an 


PETER I. 


By his queen, who had been his brother's wife, he had an 


only daughter, between whom and the young duke of Savoy a 
treaty of marriage was on foot. 'The duke, however, changed 


his mind; and the infanta dying, ſoon after this diſappoint- 
ment, Peter was earneſtly ſolicited by his people to think of a 


ſecond marriage; in conſequence. of which he eſpouſed the 
princeſs Maria Sophia, daughter of the elector palatine; by 


whom he had iflve, John, prince of Brazil, and the infants - 
Don Francis, Don Antonio, and Don.Emanuel. 7 


's 


When Philip V. aſcended the throne of Spain, the friend- 


ſhip of Portugal became expedient; and Peter, on various 


conſiderations, entered into an alliance with king Philip. But 


he refuſed, when earneſtly preſſed by the French king, to ac- + 
knowledge the title of king James's ſon to the crown of Great 
Britain. When the general confederacy was formed againſt 
France, and it clearly appeared that the allies intended to ſet 
up another king of Spain, the Portuguſe monarch demand- 


ed of Lewis IV. purſuant to his late treaty of alliance, a fleet 


of thirty ſail of the line, and a large ſum of money. As af- 


fairs were then ſituated, he was convinced that theſe demands 
could not be complied with; but he wanted a pretence for 
breaking that treaty, and of preſerving his faith; and this ef- 


. feQtually anſwered his purpoſe: for, as ſoon as the fleet of the 
allies appeared on his coaſts, he thought proper to declare 


himſelf neuter; and, not long after, entered into a treaty: with 
Charles III. whoſe claim he ſupported to the whole Spaniſh 


monarchy. By this treaty he ſtipulated for very great advan- 


tages to himſelf ; for the new king was to contract to marry 


the infanta of Portugal, then only a child of ſeven years of 
age; ſeveral places were to be yielded to him on the frontiers 
of Spain; ſome conceſhons were alſo to be made in the Indies 


and America; and he was to have the aſſiento of Negroes, 


which had likewiſe been granted him by the former treaty with 
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On theſe conditions he agreed to receive king Charles, and 


to aſſiſt him with forces for the recovery of his kingdom; for 


which however he was to have large ſubſidies from the mari. 
time powers, and a large fleet to protect his coaſts, A few 
days before king Charles arrived at Liſbon, the infanta, who 
was to haye been his queen, expired; but this occaſioned no 
alteration in the meaſures which had been concerted, the king 
of Portugal reſolving to proſecute the war, as he had promiſ- 
ed : but, before any ſteps could be taken for this purpoſe, he 
was removed by death, on the gth of December 1906, aged 
fifty-eight years. He was buried in the convent of St, Vin- 
een 


_ ._ JOHN V. his ſon, ſucceeded him, and exactly purſued his 
ſteps; though the Spaniards ſurprized the town of Alcantara, 
and made the garriſon priſoners of war, immediately after his 
_ exaltation to the throne. The aſſiſtance which he afforded the 
allies brought the Spaniſh monarchy twice to the brink of ruin. 
At the cloſe of the war, his Portugueſe majeſty obtained ſome 
territory both in Europe and America; and he received a- 
compenſation for the loſs of his Negro coptraQt..,'' 


A double marriage was concluded in 1729, between the 


courts of Spain and Portugal; the prince of Aſturias married 
the infanta of Portugal; and the prince of Brazil eſpouſed 
the infanta of Spain. The exchange of the princeſſes was 
made with great ſolemnity ; and their catholic and Portugueſe 
majeſties had an interview on the 23d of Jatiuary, in the iſland 
of Pegon, in the river Caya, about a league from Badajoz. 
But, notwithſtanding this alliance, a rupture bad almoſt taken 
place between the two courts in 1735. Indeed theſe two 
crowns were not perfectly reconciled, till 1737; from which 
petiod they became every day more unitec. 
During the remaining part of his liſe, John ſteadily pur- 


fued the ſame maxims of government which he adhered to in 


his youth; and which would have been more adyantageous 
to his ſubjects, had he not conſumed ſuch immenſe ſums of 
money in building religious houſes, and decorating churches, 
A ſtroke of the palſy, the effect of which he laboured under 
for many years, and by which his faculties were much impair- 


ed, threw public affairs, in a great meaſure, into the hands of 


prieſts ; as little agreeable to the inclinations, as it was againlt 
the intereſts of the people. . 1 
On the 31ſt of July, 1750, this monarch, worn out with 
his diſorder, reſigned his breath, in the ſixty-frſt year of his 
age, and the forty-fourth of his reign. He was regretted by 
his ſubjects, whom he had rendered happy by his wiſe and 
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prudent government, and by his generous and patriotic vir- 


tues. In 1748, pope Benedict XIV. granted the title of Fi- 
deliſimo (Moft Faithful) to him and his ſucceſſors, © 


JOSEPH, born in 1714, ſucceeded his father John V. on 
the throne, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, and. 
with as great expectations as any monarch that ever aſcended 
the throne. It was generally ſuppoſed that he would make con- 
ſiderable alterations, in which he did not diſappoint the hopes 
of the public. He made ſeveral regulations for the advantage 
of the nation; but his advances were made ſo deliberately, and 

with ſo much moderation and prudence, that they were not 
complained of. Among theſe regulations, the power of the 
inquiſition ſuffered ſome reſtriction; the king directing that 
none of their ſentences ſhould be put into execution, till re- 
viewed and approved by his privy council. 3 
While. war was meditating between France and England, 
the ſouthern parts of Europe were viſited by a ſtill more dread» 
ful calamity. A violent earthquake, which ſhook all Spain, 
Portugal, and the neighbouring countries, threw the inhabi- 
tants into the utmoſt. conſternation, on the 1ſt of November 
1755. It laid the city of Liſbon in ruins, and many thouſands 
of the inhabitants were deſtroyed. Many of the ſurvivors, de- 
prived of their habitations, and deſtitute of the means of ſub» 
ſiſtence, were obliged to take up their. abode in the open fields. 
The Britiſh parliament, though preſſed with new demands, 

_ generouſly voted one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, for 

the relief of the unhappy ſufferers in Portugal. mY 


Portugal, in ſome degree, owes to Britain the perfect re- 
coneſy of her independency, and the family of Braganza their 
full eſtabliſhment on the throne of that kingdom; the cloſeſt © 
friendſhip has therefore. ever ſince ſubſiſted between thoſe 
kingdoms. In conſequence of this mutual friendſhip, founded 
in mutual intereſt, England gave a preference in her ports to 
the wines of Portugal above thoſe of other countries; and ob- 
tained, in return for ſuch indulgence, many excluſive privi- 
leges in her trade with that kingdom, of which ſhe was con- 
ſidered to be the guardian; and the whole lucrative commerce, 
which the in a manner monopolized. Envious of thoſe 
commercial advantages, and ſenſible that England would not 
tamely relinquiſh them, whatever might be the diſpoſition of 
his moſt faithful majeſty, France ſuggeſted to Spain the inva- 
ſion of Portugal, as the moſt effectual means of diſtreſſing their 


common enemy, if not of extending the dominions of the 
houſe of Bourbon, On MW pe 
Many, 
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Many cireumſtances were favourable to the houſe of Bour- 
bon; the Portugueſe, ſed and adorned with the tich products 
of Brazil, and repoſtng in the protection of England, had ne. 
glected their internal defence; and a long peace had extin- 
gviſhed their military ſpirit. And notwithſtanding the in- 


| creaſe of their reſources, they had ſaffered' their army inſen- 


fibly to moulder away. That part of it which remained was 
without diſcipline, and without officers ; and the fortreſſes in 
the frontiers were in a defencelefs ſtate. Before Portugal had 
recovered the ſhock from the earthquake, it experienced a civil 


convulſion of the moſt dangerous kind. It was a conſpiracy | 
againſt the liſe of Foſeph, who was the fifth king of the houſe 


of Braganza. Leſs ſupetftitious than mol, of his -predeceſ- 
ſors, he baniſhed the Jeſuits from*his court, becauſe their 
. brethren in Paraguay, where they acted as ſovereigns, oppoſed 
the ceſſion of certain territories, which he had exchanged with 
the king of Spain. He had alſo ſpirit and firmneſs to repreſs 
the encroachments of the nobles, and to diſconcert the ambi- 
tious views of the duke d' Aviero, ſuppoſed to have a deſign. 


the crown, Enraged at a diſappointment in a favourite - 
matrimonial alliance, by which he hoped to extend his influ- 


ence, this nobleman entered into intrigues with the heads of 
. the diflatisfied jeſuits, Malagtida, Alexander, and Mathos, 
formerly conſeſſors to the royal family, who encouraged him 


in his purpoſe of deſtroying the king, and engaged in his con- 


ſpiraey the Tavora family, the moſt ancient and powerfpl in the 


kingdom, alſo diſguſted with the court. The conſpiracy which 


enſued, ſo nearly took effect, that the king was dangerouſly 
wounded, by a ſhort through the back of his carriage, in the 
neighbourhood of Liſbon, on the night of the 3d of Septem- 
ber 1758. He faved his life by returning to his palace at Bel- 


' Jem, inſtead of proceeding to the cop in the way to which 


he would have been attacked by freſh aſſaſſins. Early in the 


following year, the conſpirators were executed near'the ſpot ; 


and the Jeſuits, of all denominations, were baniſhed the king- 
dom. But the diſcontents among the nobility remained : 


the clergy were equally diſſatisfiec: the pope reſented the 


_ expulſion of the Jeſuits; and the body of the people, en- 
Naved by ſuperſtition, diſregarded allegiance to a ſovereign 
who was at enmity with the holy ſee, . 


Such was the ſtate of Portogal, when the Spaniſh forces 


marched towards its defenceleſs frontiers; and the miniſters 
of France and Spain preſented to the court of Liſbon a joint 


memorial, the firſt fruits of the- Family Compact, in arder to 


perſuade his moſt Faithful majeſty to enter into the alliance of 
the two crowns, and to co-operate in their ſcheme for the hu- 
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miliation of Great Britain. To this extraordinary memorial, 
the two miniſters added, that they were ordered by their courts 
to demand a categorical anſwer in four days; and that any 
ſurther deliberation would be conſidered as a negatives | 
The king of Portugal's ſituation was now truly critical; and 
his firmneſs, on this trying occaſion, is highly worthy of ad- 
miration. If, contrary. to the eſtabliſhed connections of its 
crown, its ſuppoſed intereſts, and in violation of the faith of 
treaties, he ſhould engage in this propoſed alliance, he muſt 
expect to ſee his moſt valuable colonies, Brazil and Goa, fall 
a prey to his ancient and injured ally; and Liſbon and Oporto, 
his principal ſea-ports, laid in aſhes by the thunder of the Eng- 
liſh navy. Nor was this the worſt to, be expected. Having 
admitted garriſons into his chief places of ſtrength, the im- 
plied condition of his acceſſion to. the Bourbon confederacy, he 
muſt neceſſarily expect to be reduced to the abject ſtate of a 
vaſſal of Spain. If, on the other hand, he ſhould adhere to his 
faith, and reſolve to maintain his independency, an army of 
ſixty thouſand Spaniards, already on the frontiers, was read 
to enter his. kingdom, almoſt utterly deſtitute of defence. 
ln anſwer to the inſulting propoſition of the houſe of 
Bourbon, he obſerved, that his alliance with England was 
ancient, and therefore could not give reaſonable offence at. 
the preſent criſis 3 that it was purely defenſive, and conſe- 
quently innocent; that the late ſufferings of Portugal, even if 
the were willing, had rendered her incapable of taking part in 
an offenſive war; into the calamities of which he would not 
wiſh to plunge his ſubjects. 1 : wy ON 
The Bourbon courts remonſtrated, and endeavoured to 
awaken; the jealouſy of Joſeph. They denied that his alli- 
ance was purely defenſive, or entirely innocent; and for this 
altoniſhing reaſon, that the defenſive alliance is converted into 
an offenſive one, from the ſituation of the Portugueſe domi- 
nions, and the nature of the Engliſh power. The Engliſh. 
fleets, ſaid they, cannot keep the ſea in all ſeaſons, nor cruiſe 
on the principal coaſts for cutting off the French and Spaniſh 
navigation, without the | harbours and friendly aſſiſtance of 
Portugal; nor, added they, could theſe haughty iſlanders in- 
lult all the maritime powers of Europe, if the riches of Portu- 
gal did not paſs into their hands; and, after repreſenting his 
kingdom as under the yoke of England, they inſultingly told 
him, that he ought to be thankful for the neceſſity which they 
had laid upon him to make uſe of his reaſon, in order to take 
the road of his glory, and embrace the common intereſt. But 
he judiciouſly replied, that there was an end of public ſafety, if 
neutral powers were to bg attacked, becauſe they * 
| | | uYe 
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- rights of neutrality. In conſequence of this declaration, the 
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five alliances with the powers at war ; that, if their troops 
ſhould enter his dominione, he would, in defence of his neu- 
trality, endeavour to repel them, with all his forces, and thoſe | 
of his allies. He concluded with declaring, that he would 
rather ſee the laſt tile of his palace fall, and his faithful ſub- 
jects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than ſacrifice the honour 
5 the independency of his crown ; and afford ambitious 
. princes, in his ſubmiſſion, a pretext for invading the ſacred 


French and Spaniſh miniſters immediately quitted Liſbon ; and ce 
a joint denunciation of war againſt Portugal ſpeedily took 0 
Rn in the name of their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic ma- 

Elles. i Al 

© His Britannic majeſty could not view, with indifference, the 
danger of his faithful ally, who depended” upon him for ſup- th 
port, nor avoid vi Peau 8 his behalf. ar 

In 1762, the French and Spaniards invaded Portugal: th 
but hd king of Great Britain had previouſly ſent to that in 


country arms, ammunition, proviſions, officers, and ten thou- 
ſand land forces. By means of theſe additional troops, the 
valour of the Britiſh officers, and the ſkilful conduct of the 
Count de Ja Lippe, the combined forces, after having taken 
ſeveral places, found themſelves under a neceſſity of abandon- 
ing their conqueſts, and evacuating Portugal before the cloſe 
of the campaign. A few Engliſh battalions, by their courage 
and manceuvres, put an effectual ſtop to the progreſs of the 
Invaſion ; and a peace between the three kingdoms was ſoon 
after concluded at Fontainbleau. 

In 1729, Joſeph intermarried with Donna Maria, princeſs 
of Aſturias, daughter of Philip V. of Spain. He died on the 
24th of February 1777 3 and, having no ſon, was ſucceeded by 
his eldeſt daughter, Maria-F rances-Ifabella, who had been mar- 
ried, by diſpenſation from the pope, to Don Pedro her own 
uncle. This marriage would have been inceſtuous, bad it not 
been ſanCtioned by the pope. 


MARIA-FRANCES-ISABELLA, the EI ſovereign, 
ſucceeded her father Joſeph on the throne of . Portugal. Her 
acceſhon was magnificently proclaimed, and the night termi- 
nated with grand illuminations and rejoicings throughout Li- 
bon. She ſoon removed the marquis de Pombal from her mi- 
niſtry; a ſtep almoſt univerſally approved, as he had incur- 
red the lifpleafore of the people, from the arbitrary and op- 
pre ſſive nature of his adminiſtration. His enemies, however, 
muſt allow, that he adopted ſeveral public meaſures, which 
. to promote the real intereſts of ihe nation. 1 
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The queen dowager of Portugal died in February 1781, and 
on the 8th of that month her death was notified at St. James's 
by the chevalier de Pinto. 


Her faithful majeſty, in 1788, conſented to admit a Ruſſian 
fleet into her ports, on their way round Europe to enter into 


the Mediterranean; but ſhe reſtricted the Ruſſians from bring- 


ing more than three ſhips of war at once in the ſame port, 
unleſs driven by particular diſtreſs. 5 


In the beginning of September, 1788, died Joſeph- Fran- 


cis-Xavier, prince of Brazil, and heir- apparent io the crown 


of Portugal. | 8 
About the ſame time, a commercial treaty between Portugal 


and Ruſſia was ratified and concluded at Liſbon. | 


Beſides the prince of Brazil, who died in September 1588, 
the iſſue of the queen of Portugal, by Don Pedro her uncle 
and huſband, are, the infant Don-Maria-Joſeph, born in 1967; 


the infanta Maria-Anna-Victoria, born in 1768 ; and the in- 


infanta Maria-Clementina, born in 1774. 
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